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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FAEEIE  QUEENE. 


WE  purpose,  as  what  seems  to  us  the  best  method  of  making  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  meaning  and  the  merits  of  the  won 
derful  poem  before  us,  and  with  the  genius  of  its  author,  to 
prefix  three  essays  to  the  three  first  volumes  of  our  republica- 
tion — one,  namely,  on  the  design  and  meaning  of  the  poem,  a 
second  on  the  life  of  Spenser,  and  a  third  on  his  genius. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  essay,  presenting  our  readers  with 
a  short  account  of  the  general  scope,  and  with  an  explanation  of 
a  number  of  the  special  types  and  allusions  contained  in  this 
great  allegorical  poem.  Hazlitt  somewhere  advises  the  reader  of 
"  The  Faerie  Queene  "  not  to  concern  himself  with  the  allegory  at 
all,  saying  that  if  we  do  not  make  or  meddle  with  the  allegory, 
the  allegory  will  let  us  alone.  No  doubt  the  most  delightful 
way  of  reading  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  that  pursued  by 
a  child,  who  surrenders  himself  implicitly  to  the  stream  of  the 
story,  who  regards  all  the  characters  and  incidents  as  real,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  pleased  he  knows  not  how,  and  cares  not 
wherefore.  But  men  do  not,  alas!  always  continue  children, 
and  when  in  advanced  years  they  read  over  again  the  allegory 
which  had  enchanted  their  childhood,  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
out  an  explication  of  its  meaning,  and  begin  even  to  prefer  the 
severe  joy  springing  from  the  perception  of  truth,  purpose,  and 
order,  to  the  delightful  intoxication  of  ignorance  and  wonder. 
Children,  however,  have  seldom  patience  to  read  "  The  Faerie 
Queene  "  through,  and  few  persons  accomplish  this  feat  till  they 
have  attained  an  age  when  the  intellect  begins  to  ask  reasons  for  the 
entertainment  which  the  imagination  is  receiving,  and  to  inquire, 
What  is  the  tendency  of  this  mighty  stream  of  fancy  and  poetry 
VOL.  i.  b 
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on  which  the  author  has  embarked  us  ?  Even  when  as  a  boy  we 
read  a  considerable  portion  of  this  poem,  we  remember  distinctly 
that,  partly  from  not  understanding  its  meaning,  and  partly  from 
its  comparative  meagreness  of  incident,  the  effect  was  bewilder 
ment  rather  than  pleasure,  and  that  we  turned  eagerly  from  the 
mazy  pages  of  him  who  strayed  in  the  wood  of  Error,  to  the 
narrative  of  him  who,  "  lighting  on  a  certain  pl-ace  where  there 
was  a  den,  slept,  and  dreamed  a  dream,"  and  whose  parable,  apart 
from  its  disguised  Christian  truth,  carried  us  on  by  the  clear 
current  of  its  style  and  the  interest  of  its  story. 

As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  poem,  we  are  not  left  to  critical 
conjecture.  Spenser  himself,  in  his  noble  dedicatory  epistle  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has  in  part  explained  it.  Since  that  is 
already  in  our  readers'  hands,  we  need  not  quote  it  entire,  but 
may  give  its  substance  in  our  own  words. 

It  was  customary  for  kings  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry  to 
give  an  annual  feast,  at  which  knights  appeared  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  being  sent  on  adventures  such  as  the  time  might 
demand.  On  the  next  year,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  entertain 
ment,  they  returned,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  court  rehearsed, 
in  modest  yet  glowing  terms,  their  achievements — what  robbers 
they  had  killed,  what  distressed  virgins  rescued,  what  castles 
subdued,  and  what  monstrous  beasts  destroyed.  At  Lisle,  for 
instance,  in  1453,  in  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  feast  was  celebrated  in  reference  to  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  which  continued  for  twelve  days,  and  each 
day  was  distinguished  by  the  claim  and  allowance  of  some 
adventure.  On  this  hint  Spenser  spake — feeling  how  intensely 
capable  of  poetical  treatment  was  such  an  idea.  What  finer 
conception  can  be  imagined  than  that  of  a  great  assembly  of 
gallant  knights  and  lovely  ladies,  presided  over  by  some  chival 
rous  monarch, 

"  His  deep  e ye  laughter-stirr'd 
Witli  merriment  of  kingly  pride," 

or  by  some  queen,  lustrous  as  a  leopard,  mild  as  a  lamb,  and 
magnificent  as  a  summer's  morn;  of  knight  after  knight  stepping 
forward  to  the  central  throne,  and  on  bent  knee  beseeching  the 
honour  of  undertaking  some  deed  of  derring-do  j  of  the  gracious 
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smile  on  the  fair  lips  as  they  grant  the  request,  and  of  the  pro 
found  obeisance  with  which  the  brave  accepted  men  retire ;  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  festival ;  of  the  anxious  looks  and  beating  hearts 
now  seen  and  heard  amidst  the  splendid  throng,  as  they  ponder 
the  probability  of  some  of  the  gallant  warriors  having  perished 
while  doing  their  devoir;  of  the  shouts  of  applause  which  welcome 
the  survivors  as  they  enter,  while  a  few  quiet  tears,  trickling 
down  beautiful  cheeks,  mourn  the  lost ;  and  of  the  rapt  attention 
and  enthusiastic  silence  with  which  the  assembly  listens  to  the 
recital 

"  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  their  travel's  history," 

—adventures  told,  too,  in  language  which  ever  and  anon  towers, 
trembles,  kindles  into  poetry ! 

Thus,  in  the  fancy  of  Spenser,  the  Faerie  Queene  held  a  splendid 
feast,  which  continued  twelve  days,  and  on  each  of  these  days 
respectively,  twelve  several  complaints  are  laid  before  her,  and 
twelve  knights  are  despatched  on  adventures,  each  of  whom 
proves  an  example  of  some  particular  virtue,  such  as  Justice, 
Charity,  Holiness,  Temperance,  and  is  the  hero  of  one  complete 
book  of  the  poem.  These  twelve  knights  denote  the  twelve 
virtues,  but  besides,  there  is  a  leading  knight  or  hero, — Prince 
Arthur,  the  British  prince,  son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  by  whom 
the  Poet  understands  Magnificence,  "which  virtue,"  says  Spenser, 
tl  according  to  Aristotle  and  the  rest,  is  the  perfection  of  all  the 
rest,  and  containeth  in  it  them  all."  Prince  Arthur,  too,  is  in 
troduced  as  an  auxiliary  in  almost  every  book,  and  the  purpose 
of  all  his  actions  is  to  find  out  and  gain  to  himself  Gloriana,  or 
Glory, — "  the  name  of  the  Faerie  Queeue  in  my  general  inten 
tion,"  says  the  poet,  (t  but  in  my  particular,  the  most  excellent 
and  glorious  person  of  our  sovereign  the  Queen  (Elizabeth),  and 
her  kingdom  in  Faerie  Land."  Her,  Arthur  had  seen  in  a  dream 
or  vision,  and,  ravished  by  her  loveliness,  he  follows  in  her  pursuit 
ever  afterwards.  It  is  probably  from  this  that  Shelley  has  taken 
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the  hint  of  his  exquisitely  musical  and  imaginative  "  Alastor, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  where  the  hero  dreams  that 

"  A  veiled  maid 

Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones  : 
Her  voice  was  afe  the  voice  of  his  own  soul, 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought  ;"  — 

and  when,  as  he  beholds, 

"  Her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretch'd  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly, 
His  strong  heart  sinks  and  sickens  with  the  excess 
Of  love"— 

and  he  pursues  till  death  the  ideal  of  his  vision  !  Perhaps  the 
truth  diversely  expressed  by  both  these  surpassing  poets  may  be, 
that  whether  we  seek  after  artistic  or  moral  excellence  we  must 
be  ravished  by  an  ideal,  —  that  we  must  follow  an  object  not 
merely  because  it  is  worthy  or  true,  but  because  it  is  beautiful, 
—  and  that  our  imagination  gives  a  far  more  powerful  stimulus  in 
pursuing  the  high  and  the  holy  than  either  the  intellect  or  the 
heart.  In  Arthur,  in  general,  Spenser  professed  to  portray  "  the 
image  of  a  true  knight  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral 
virtues." 

Our  poet  had  the  choice  of  two  different  plans  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  his  allegorical  purpose.  Either  (in  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Queen's  Wake)  he  might  commence  by  a 
preliminary  picture  of  the  court  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  of 
the  festival  celebrated  there,  and  then  introduce  in  successive 
poetic  chapters  the  various  adventures  of  the  knights-errant  ; 
or  he  might  first  relate  these  latter,  and  then  shew  them  all 
converging  to  the  one  point  of  meeting  at  the  court.  The 
question  was,  whether  to  describe  the  annual  feast  which,  on 
breaking  up,  dismissed  the  adventurers  to  their  various  tasks, 
and  then  relate  their  achievements  ;  or,  having  first  narrated 
these  in  their  order,  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  second  annual 
feast,  where  they  again  assemble,  as  the  consummation  and 
great  climax  of  the  poem.  Spenser  has,  on  what  must  have 
seemed  to  him  adequate  grounds,  chosen  the  latter  mode  of 
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treatment,  although  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  and 
lost  thus  the  opportunity  of  depicting  the  confluence  of  the 
twelve  streams  of  the  narrative  in  the  grand  ocean  of  "  Magni 
ficence  "  and  ideal  truth.  This  must  now  remain  for  ever  unat- 
tempted  in  prose  or  rhyme.  A  few  of  the  separate  divided  cur 
rents  alone  remain,  and  if  we  cannot  intelligibly  trace  these  in  all 
their  courses,  or  untwist  all  their  links  of  intervolved  meaning, 
the  unfinished  fragmentary  character  of  the  poem,  and  the  es 
sential  difficulties  connected  with  an  allegory,  must  bear  a  por 
tion  of  the  blame.  And  it  may  be  as  well  also  to  notice,  that 
Spenser's  allegory,  of  all  others,  in  the  English  language  at 
least,  is  the  most  perplexed  and  fluctuating  in  its  characters  and 
scenery.  The  same  personages  appear  and  reappear  continually — 
real  and  imaginary  incidents  or  persons  are  perpetually  con 
founded — the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  me 
diaeval  ages,  are  mixed  up  with  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  there  are  dreams  within  dreams,  and  knots  within  knots 
— blunders  too  in  historical  fact,  intentional  or  unintentional, 
abound — threads  of  narrative  are  taken  up  suddenly,  to  be  as 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  dropped ;  there  are  paths  that  lead 
to  nothing — types  that  have  no  antitype — wild  wanderings  of 
fancy,  undertaken  from  the  mere  luxury  of  the  indulgence — and 
a  rage  for  allegorising,  which  pervades  not  only  the  general 
scope  of  the  poem,  but  many  of  its  individual  parts,  where  sim 
plicity  had  been  more  appropriate ;  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious 
chaos,  and  a  wood  of  divine  "  Error" — a  chaos  with  the  confusion 
of  which,  however,  struggles  the  informing  spirit  of  poetic  art, 
and  a  wood  through  the  glades  of  which  there  shines  the  true 
although  tumultuous  glory  of  creative  genius.  Let  us,  instead 
of,  with  some  of  Spenser's  commentators,  either  formally  blaming 
or  elaborately  defending  such  exuberances  or  defects,  proceed  to 
gather  out  as  much  light  as  we  can  from  the  darkness,  and  as 
much  order  as  we  can  from  the  brilliant  disarray  of  this  extra 
ordinary  poem. 

"  The  Faerie  Queene"  consists  of  six  books,  besides  the  posthu 
mous  fragments  called  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Books  of  the  poem, 
illustrating  six  of  those  private  virtues  which  Spenser  had  designed 
to  celebrate  in  twelve.  This  purpose  he  was  not,  we  have  seen,  per- 
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mitted  to  accomplish,  nor  yet  his  ulterior  one  of  devoting  another 
large  poetic  volume  to  the  celebration  of  the  POLITICAL  virtues 
in  a  similar  style  and  spirit.  He  commences  by  an  account  of 
the  adventures  of  Holiness,  or  the  Bed-Cross  Knight.  And 
this  constitutes,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  poem. 

The  moral  subject  designed  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  first 
Canto  is  the  victory  of  Holiness  over  Error,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  virtue  is  for  a  time  deceived  by  Hypocrisy.  The 
Bed-Cross  Knight  is  Holiness.  Una, 

"  The  heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb," 

is  Truth.  Error  is  represented  by  a  vast  dragon,  (inhabiting  a 
"  wandering  wood,"  a  wood  most  exquisitely  pictured,)  which 
the  Knight  slays.  Duessa  is  Hypocrisy ;  and  Archimago  stands 
for  Falsehood  in  general.  In  the  next  Canto,  through  the  guiles 
of  Duessa  and  Archimago,  the  Ked-Cross  Knight  is  separated 
from  Una — in  other  words,  Holiness  and  Truth  are  for  a  season 
divorced.  In  this  Canto  is  introduced  the  first  of  three  Saracen 
brothers,  Sansfoy,  Sansloy,  and  Sansjoy,  denoting  as  the  names 
import,  Faithlessness,  Lawlessness,  and  Joylessness,  who  all 
at  various  points  oppose  Holiness  and  persecute  Truth.  Some 
commentators  suppose,  that  in  the  character  of  Duessa,  Spenser, 
to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth,  girds  obliquely  at  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  next  Canto,  Una,  or  Truth,  is 
saved  from  the  cottage  of  Corceca,  or  Blind  Devotion  (Popery), 
whose  daughter,  Abessa,  or  Superstition,  has  a  paramour,  Kirk- 
rapine,  or  Sacrilege,  by  a  Lion,  or  Courage  (although  Upton 
supposes  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King  of  England,  is  meant). 
In  the  fourth  Canto,  the  Bed-Cross  Knight,  or  Truth,  is  led 
by  Duessa,  or  Deception,  into  the  House  of  Pride.  Lucifera,  the 
Queen  of  the  Palace  of  Pride,  is  described  as  riding  in  state, 
followed  by  six  of  the  vices  described  as  her  councillors  and 
"  wizards  old" — Idleness,  Gluttony,  Lechery,  Avarice,  Envy,  and 
Wrath,  followed  by  Satan,  who  seems,  says  Upton,  the  "  Presi 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  makes  up  the  number  seven."  In  one 
of  our  after  papers,  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  descrip 
tion  of  this  procession  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  passages 
in  the  compass  of  poetry.  In  the  fifth  Canto,  describing  the 
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contest  between  the  Bed-Cross  Knight  and  Sansjoy,  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  wounded  Saracen  in  the  chariot  of  the  Night 
to  hell,  where  he  is  subjected  to  the  healing  art  of  Esculapius, 
there  is  nothing  requiring  much  explanation,  although  we 
coincide  with  Spence  in  wondering  what  classical  authority 
Spenser  has  for  consigning  that  worthy  deity,  to  whom  in  his  last 
hours  Socrates  sacrificed  a  cock,  to  eternal  torments.  The  sixth 
Canto  proceeds  to  trace  Una's  adventures,  and  the  description  of 
her  power  over  the  Satyrs,  and  Sylvanus,  their  god  or  governor, 
seems  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  moral  truth  and 
purity  upon  rude  and  brutalised  minds.  Sir  Satyrane,  who  is  so 
picturesquely  introduced  here,  is  conjectured  by  Upton  to  be  Sir 
John  Perrot,  a  man  of  honesty  and  worth,  but  too  coarse  to  be 
a  courtier.  He  was  generally  held  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  has  also  his  place  in  this  part  of  the  poem  as  the 
Satyr  described  in  the  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  Canto  : — 

"  A  Satyr  chanced  her  wand'ring  for  to  find, 
And  kindling  coals  of  lust  in  brutish  eye, 
The  loyal  links  of  wedlock  did  unbind, 
And  made  her  person  thrall  unto  his  beastly  kind." 

In  the  seventh  Canto,  the  giant  Orgoglio  and  his  ministering 
Dragon,  who  overcome  and  imprison  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  un 
doubtedly  signify  the  Roman  Catholic  power,  "the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  Son  of  Perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against 
God,"  and  the  "  Great  Red  Dragon,  having  the  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads."  The  victory  of 
these  over  Holiness  is  represented  as  for  a  season  complete,  but  at 
this  point  Arthur  is  introduced  for  the  Knight's  deliverance,  and 
is  here  probably  designed  as  an  emblem  of  the  Power  of  God. 
Without  quoting,  we  may  simply  refer  our  readers  to  the  passage 
describing  the  apparition  of  the  Hero  to  Una,  who  is  flying  in 
great  distress  at  the  tidings  of  her  lord's  discomfiture  and  cap 
tivity  by  Orgoglio,  as  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  Poem.  In  the 
eighth  Canto,  the  old  man  Ignaro,  with  his  bunch  of  rusty  keys, 
whom  Arthur  and  Una  find  in  the  castle,  after  the  destruction 
of  Orgoglio,  and  who  always  replies  to  questions  that  "  he  could 
not  tell"  is,  of  course,  Ignorance ;  and  its  connexion  with  the 
proud  domination  of  Rome  is  thus  symbolised. 
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The  "  horn  "    sounded  by  Prince   Arthur   is  either  Justice 
generally  speaking,    or,   as  some  contend,   more  specially  the 
"  Word  of  God,  the  sound  of  which  has  >_gon_e  into  all  Jthe_earth^' 
and   Duessa  riding   on  her  scarlet-coloured  beast,  is  now  an 
emblem,  not  of  Hypocrisy  merely,  but  of  Hypocrisy  as  presiding 
over  Popery.    In  the  ninth  Canto,  "  Despair  "  needs  no  comment, 
except,  that  here  Spenser  excels  Bunyan,  who  describes  Giant 
Despair   as  conclusively  destroyed,  while  Spenser,  with  grand 
propriety,  represents  him  as  eternally  attempting  suicide. 
"  He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unbid,  unblest, 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby, 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  drest." 

The  "  House  of  Holiness,"  (which  has  suggested  the  "  House 
Beautiful"  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,")  with  Dame  Coelia,  or 
Heavenly  Grace,  and  her  daughters,  Fidelia,  Speranza,  and 
Charissa  —  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  —  where  the  Red-Cross 
Knight  is  brought  to  be  healed  and  refreshed,  where  he  sees  the 
Celestial  City,  and  is  told  of  his  own  origin  and  his  name  —  St 
George  of  England  —  has  also  a  very  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 
We  have  said  that  in  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  there  are  allegories 
within  allegories,  and  this  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  manifested 
than  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Cantos,  where  the  victory  of 
the  Bed-Cross  Knight  over  the  enormous  dragon  which  has 
environed  Una's  parents,  after  three  days'  contest,  figures  the 
triumph  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer  over  Satan  in  the  three  days 
of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Una  with 
her  devoted  lover  shadows  the  mystical  marriage  between  Christ 
the  Bridegroom,  and  the  Bride  the  Lamb's  wife.  — 
"  During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 

Heard  sound  through  all  the  palace  pleasantly, 

Like  as  it  had  been  many  an  angel's  voice 

Singing  before  th'  Eternal  Majesty, 

In  their  trinal  triplicities  on  high." 

And  thus,  as  a  dissolving  view  fades  away  to  music,  does  the 
story  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  and  his  Una  disappear  to  this 
celestial  harmony,  and  we  awake  and  behold  it  is  a  dream,  and 
yet  a  dream  representing,  in  the  fairest  manner,  such  sublime 
realities  as  the  contests  and  trials  which  Holiness  and  Truth 
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must  encounter  in  this  bad  world — the  separation  and  division 
which  often  prevail  amongst  virtues  and  the  virtuous  themselves 
— the  power  of  illusion  wielded  by  Falsehood  to  disturb  and 
distract  the  True — the  abhorrent  aspect  of  naked  vice,  and  the 
homage  which  all  meaner  evils  pay  to  Pride,  the  Sultana  of 
Evil — the  need  of  celestial  aid  and  hope  to  encourage  those  who 
are  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  the  certainty  of  the  ulti 
mate  and  glorious  triumph  of  Worth  and  Truth,  as  embodied  in 
their  only  perfect  form,  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  dwell  so  long  or  minutely  on  .the  explication  of 
the  remaining  books  of  the  poem.  In  the  Second  Book,  Sir 
Guyon  is  Temperance,  although  Upton  thinks  that,  besides,  in 
him  the  poet  shadows  forth  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  by  the 
Palmer  he  means  Dr  Whitgift,  his  tutor.  The  Distressed  Damsel 
is  Duessa.  In  the  "  Babe's  Bloody  Hand,"  in  the  second  Canto, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  rebellion  of  the  O'Neales,  the  savage 
Irish  chieftains,  whose  watchword  was  "  Landerg-abo," — "  The 
Bloody  Hand."  The  three  sisters  Medina,  Perissa,  and  Elissa, 
mean  Moderation,  Extravagance,  or  Superfluity,  and  Defect ; 
Braggadochio  is  Boastfulness,  but  is  thought  covertly  to  refer  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Frompart  to  Simier.  Belphoebe,  so 
magnificently  pictured  in  the  third  Canto,  is  another  alias  of  the 
Maiden  Queen,  a  portrait  done,  of  course,  by  a  very  flattering 
hand.  Furor,  or  Wrath,  and  his  mother,  Occasion,  as  well  as 
Mammon,  and  Acrasia,  or  Intemperance,  explain  themselves. 
Pyrocles  and  Cymocles  denote  apparently  False  Ambition  and 
Vain-glory.  Atin  is  Strife.  In  the  "  Idle  Lake,"  the  "  Bower  of 
Bliss,"  and  the  "  House  of  Temperance,"  the  allegory  is  quite 
obvious.  Alma,  in  the  ninth  Canto,  is  the  Mind  ;  and  her  castle, 
with  the  tongue  as  porter,  the  nose  as  portcullis,  and  the  mouth 
as  porch,  is  the  Body.  Some  of  the  minor  allusions  in  this  and 
the  other  books  we  shall  explain  in  the  notes.  The  general 
argument  is,  of  course,  the  triumph  of  Temperance  and  the  rescue 
of  many  of  the  votaries  of  Acrasia  from  her  Bower  of  Bliss. 

Chastity  is  the  theme  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  poem.  And 
here  we  find  in  Britomart  another  emblem  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Upton  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  fight  between  Sir  Guyon 
and  her,  and  its  issue,  "  Sir  Guyon  is  dismounted,  presuming  to 
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match  himself  against  Britomart.  If  Guyon  historically  and 
covertly  (now  and  then)  means  the  Earl  of  Essex,  will  it  not 
bear  an  easy  allusion  to  his  presuming  to  match  himself  with 
Queen  Elizabeth?  And  has  not  the  poet,  with  the  finest  art, 
managed  a  very  dangerous  and  secret  piece  of  history  ?"  Timias, 
the  squire  to  Prince  Arthur,  here  first  introduced,  is  supposed 
to  denote  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  world-famous  friend  of  the 
poet.  Arthegal,  whom  Britomart  sees  in  Merlin's  magic  glass, 
is  designed,  it  is  said,  for  Spenser's  patron,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton.  Marinel,  who  has  his  name  from  the  sea,  was  in 
tended,  in  some  particulars,  to  represent  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Lord  Howard.  Amoret  and  Florimel  represent  different  aspects 
in  the  character,  and  incidents  in  the  history,  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  as  where,  for  instance,  Florimel  escapes,  as  Mary  did,  in  a 
fisher's  boat,  and  is  treated  harshly  by  Proteus,  as  was  Mary  by 
her  pretended  friends,  especially  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Pari- 
del  is  the  brave,  unfortunate  Charles  Nevil,  last  of  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  who,  on  account  of  his  accession  to  the  rebellion 
in  1569,  for  the  liberation  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  restoration  of 
Popery,  had  to  flee  to  the  Continent,  and  who  was  noted  for  his 
innumerable  amours.  Malbecca  stands  for  a  cuckold,  and 
Hellenore,  his  wife,  for  a  wanton.  In  the  general  argument  of 
this  book,  the  success  of  Chastity  is  not  so  complete  as  that  of 
Holiness  and  Temperance  in  the  first  two,  for,  says  Upton,  "  the 
constant  Florimel  is  still  left  in  doleful  durance,  Amoret  is 
delivered  from  the  cruel  Enchanter,  but  finds  not  her  lover,  and 
Britomart  is  still  in  pursuit  of  Arthegal;  this  suspense  being 
kept  up  that  this  book  might  connect  itself  with  the  following." 
The  Fourth  Book,  on  "  Friendship,"  contains,  amidst  much 
mist  and  darkness,  a  certain  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  former.  Several  of  the  separated  lovers  meet  and  marry. 
Arthegal  weds  Britomart,  Scudainour  gains  Amoret,  and  Marinel 
is  betrothed  to  Florimel,  and  as  if  to  complete  the  epithalamic 
character  of  the  book,  a  marriage  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway  is  described  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Ballamour 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  leader 
of  the  rebellion  of  1569  ;  Duessa  is,  for  the  time  being,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  Queen  appears  also 
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as  Amoret;  and  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  latter  by  Busirane,  is 
supposed  by  Upton  to  figure,  "  not  only,  in  the  general  moral, 
the  vile  vassalage  of  Love  and  Beauty  under  the  tyranny  of 
Lust,  but,  in  the  particular  historical  allusion,  the  cruel  con 
finement  and  persecutions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  direction 
chiefly  of  Burleigh."  Timias's  insult  to  Amoret,  followed  by 
his  fearful  remorse,  is  an  allusion  to  Raleigh's  intrigue  with 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour,  which  he  made  up  for  by  afterwards  marrying  her,  but 
which  at  the  time  greatly  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  There 
are  many  subordinate  allegories  in  this  book,  such  as  that  of  Care, 
the  Blacksmith,  in  the  fifth  Canto  ;  of  Greedy  Lust,  the  Savage, 
in  the  seventh  Canto  ;  of  Infectious  Lust,  the  Giant,  with  eyes  full 
of  contagious  fire,  in  the  eighth  Canto ;  and  of  Scudamour's  ex 
quisite  courtship  of  Amoret,  in  the  tenth  Canto — this  last,  says 
the  Taller,  being  so  natural  that  it  explains  itself.  The  general 
scope  of  the  whole  is,  that  faithful  Love  and  Friendship,  how 
ever  tried  at  first,  are  sure  of  an  ultimate  reward. 

In  the  Fifth  Book,  we  come  to  clearer  ground  than  in  some 
previous  parts  of  the  poem.  Sir  Artegal,  or  Justice,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  in  July  1580,  and  was  accompanied,  as  secre 
tary,  by  our  poet.  He  goes  to  Irena  (Ireland),  to  deliver  it 
from  Grantorto,  or  the  genius  of  Popery — a  spirit,  alas  !  living 
and  reigning  there  still.  Talus,  the  Iron  Man,  is  severe  and 
rigorous  Power.  Sir  Sanglier,  as  has  been  conjectured,  glances 
at  Shan  O'Neale,  already  referred  to,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
insurrection  of  1567,  a  man  notorious  for  his  profligacy.  In 
the  second  Canto,  the  conversation  between  the  Giant  and 
Sir  Artegal  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  predict  the  future 
democracy  of  Europe,  the  shallowness  of  its  pretensions  and  the 
certainty  of  its  downfall ;  but  if  so,  it  hardly  gives  that  idea  fair 
play,  and  seems  to  contain  rather  a  one-sided  conception,  bor 
rowed  from  Irish  observations,  than  a  candid  and  full  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  popular  element  in  society.  The  Saracen 
Pollente,  with  his  trapfalls,  is  probably  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
the  man  of  "  Black  Bartholomew's  Day ; "  and  Guizor,  his 
"  groom  of  evil  guise,"  is  the  head  of  the  Popish  party,  the 
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Duke  of  Guise.  In  Mercilla  we  find  again  the  Maiden  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  the  Soldan,  who  envies  her  power  and  tries  to  se 
duce  her  knights,  is  Philip  of  Spain,  urged  to  this  by  his  wife 
Adicia,  probably  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  "  chariot 
high  "  of  the  Soldan  is  the  Armada,  and  the  mode  of  its  destruc 
tion  answers  admirably  to  the  common  belief  that  the  Armada  was 
supernaturally  scattered.  ("  Flavit  Jehovah  et  dissipati  sunt," 
was  the  medal  struck  at  the  time.)  Poor  Mary  of  Scots  is  again 
before  us  as  the  traitorous  Duessa  on  trial.  Paredel  and  Bland- 
amour,  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  are  also 
here.  The  Lady  Beige  is  the  country  of  the  Netherlands  with  its 
seventeen  territories;  its  tyrant  is  Philip  the  Second;  his  father, 
the  old  Giant  Geryon,  is  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  "  three  bodies' 
power  in  one  combined,"  refers  to  the  union  in  that  prince  of 
the  three  sovereignties  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
"  Geryoneo  "  is  the  house  of  Austria  generally,  and  Beige's 
noble  husband  is  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Malengen  is  Guile.  The  "  Dreadful  Monster,"  the  image  of  Ger 
yon,  is  the  Inquisition.  The  two  youths  sent  by  the  "  widow  " 
with  promises  to  Mercilla,  are  the  Marquis  of  Havre*,  and  Adolph 
Meetkercke,  deputed  to  Elizabeth  by  the  United  Provinces  in 
1577  ;  and  Prince  Arthur,  for  the  nonce,  represents  the  famous  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  appointed  in  1585  as  captain-general  of  the 
forces  in  the  Netherlands.  Burbon  is  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
Fleurdelis  is  the  French  crown,  and  his  throwing  away  his  shield 
is  his  change  of  religion  in  the  year  1593.  Sergis,  according  to 
some,  is  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  according  to  others,  some 
unknown  adviser  of  Lord  Grey.  And  the  Blatant  Beast  who  op 
poses  Sir  Artegal  in  his  attempts  to  subdue  Irena,  is  Scandal,  or 
as  some  more  mildly  render  it,  Public  Opinion,  and  whose  charges 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  brought  against  Grey  for  having 
done  the  work  of  Justice  in  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion. 

The  Sixth  Book  contains  the  Legend  of  Courtesy.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  Sir  Calidore;  Colin  Clout  is  the  Poet  himself;  the 
Country  Lass,  Elizabeth,  is  his  wife  ;  Pastorella  is  Frances 
Walsingham,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  old  shepherd,  Melibee,  is  Sir  Francis 
himself,  who  in  1590  died  miserably  poor  ;  Serena  is  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh's  (Timias)  wife.  The  Salvage  man  mentioned,  may  re 
present  the  heir  of  Lord  Savage,  who  was,  according  to  Spenser 
himself,  in  his  "View  of  Ireland,"  "a  poor  gentle  man  of  verymean 
condition;"  and  the  episode  of  an  infant  saved  from  a  bear,  and 
delivered  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Bruin,  to  be  brought  up  as  their  son, 
is  said  to  allude  to  the  noble  family  of  the  MacMahons,  descended 
from  the  Fitzursulas.  Mirabella,  the  "  Free  Lady,"  followed  by 
a  "  fool "  in  the  sixth  Canto,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Spenser's 
"  Mistress,"  Rosalind,  who  jilted  him  and  married  another,  the 
"  fool"  namely.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  our  Life  of 
the  poet.  The  work  of  Courtesy  is  complete  in  the  destruction 
of  the  "  Blatant  Beast." 

The  Seventh  Book,  or  the  Legend  of  Constancy,  left  unfinished, 
has  no  proper  story  at  all,  and  whatever  recondite  allusions  it 
contains  will  be  best  explained  in  notes.  Of  the  Eighth  Book,  or 
Mutability,  we  have  only  two  stanzas  remaining. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  explain  a  few  of  the  recondite 
allusions,  as  well  as  the  general  designs,  of  this  enormous  mythical 
poem.  To  have  eliminated  the  whole  purpose,  or  cast  light  upon 
a  tithe  of  the  three-piled  mystical,  classical,  personal,  and  histo 
rical  references,  or  typologies,  contained  in  it,  would  have  required, 
even  had  such  a  thing  been  possible,  a  volume  of  commentary 
larger  than  the  text.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  none  of  Spenser's 
commentators,  such  as  Upton,  Spence,  Todd,  Warton,  Hurd, 
Christopher  North,  or  even  George  L.  Craik,  one  of  the  last  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  number,  have  fully  explained  the  mean 
ings,  or  elucidated  the  general  progress,  of  this  the  most  delight 
ful  and  most  tantalising  poem  in  the  English  tongue.  All  we 
intended  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we  trust  we  have  effected, — 
i.e.,  we  have  supplied  a  few  hints  preparatory  to  an  understand 
ing  of  «  The  Faerie  Queene." 

We  have  now  to  state  what  has  been  done  in  the  preparation 
of  the  text  of  this  edition.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  in 
the  case  of  Shakespeare,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  other  poets  of  the 
same  age  as  Spenser,  the  text  should  have  been  purged  of  the 
antiquated  spelling  of  all  our  common  words,  and  the  modern 
spelling  substituted,  while  in  the  case  of  Spenser,  every  edition 
which  has  been  hitherto  published,  preserves  the  peculiarities  of 
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an  ancient  period.  To  this  fact  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  limited  number  of  the  readers  and  admirers  of  Spenser. 
Among  the  learned,  to  whom  the  presentation  of  an  antique 
page  forms  no  barrier,  but  acts  often  as  a  zest,  there  are  few- 
poems  in  our  language  more  admired  than  "  The  Faerie  Queene;" 
but  to  the  general  reader,  the  old  spelling  is  felt  to  be  so  repul 
sive  as  to  make  the  work  appear  a  sealed  book.  The  use  of 
redundant  vowels,  as  in  "meete,"  "beene,"  "auncient,"  "dide," 
"owne,"  for  meet,  been,  ancient,  did,  own;  the  use  of  "i"  for^, 
as  "ioy,"  "iar,"  tar  joy,  jar;  of  ay"for  i,  as  "yron,"  "soyle," 
"tyde,"  "prayse,"  for  iron,  soil,  tide,  praise;  of  contractions 
such  as  "  hart,"  "  els,"  for  heart,  else,  and  many  others  which 
occur  in  the  work,  have  had  the  effect  of  repelling  many  modern 
readers,  while  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  merit  of  the 
poem  depends  on  these  peculiarities.  But  it  is  of  importance 
to  state,  that  beyond  this  change  no  other  has  been  made 
on  the  text  ;  no  obsolete  words  have  been  displaced  by  their 
modern  synonyms  —  they  are  all  retained,  and  are  explained  on 
the  margin,  so  that  their  meaning  can  be  ascertained  without 
interrupting  the  reader's  progress.  It  will  be  observed,  that  to 
suit  the  measure  and  also  to  suit  the  rhythm,  the  author  often 
arbitrarily  changes  the  spelling.  In  all  such  cases  no  alteration 
has  been  made.  We  have  only  sought,  in  short,  to  clear  away 
the  rust  which  obscures  the  medal,  but  have  regarded  as  sacred 
the  medal  itself,  as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  great  artist. 

The  explanations  given  in  the  margin  have  been  carefully 
collated  with  the  glossaries  appended  to  other  editions  of  Spenser, 
and  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accurate,  and  sufficiently  com 
plete  to  elucidate  what  is  abstruse  to  the  general  reader. 

To  the  admirers  of  Spenser,  we  look  for  approval  in  the  effort 
now  for  the  first  time  made  to  facilitate  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  this  illustrious  author,  and  thus  confer  on  the  many  the 
gratification  which  the  few  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  If  needful  in 
any  measure  to  justify  the  alterations  made,  we  can  point  to  the 
example  of  the  able  editors  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  and 
Poetical  Works,  who,  with  one  consent,  have  adopted  the  course 
we  have  considered  it  justice  to  our  author  to  follow. 
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THE 

FAERIE  QFEENE. 

DISPOSED  INTO  TWELVE  BOOKS, 

FASHIONING 

XII.  MOKAL  VIETUES 


VOL.  I. 


TO  THE  MOST  HIGH,  MIGHTY,  AND  MAGNIFICENT 

EMPEESS,  , 

RENOWNED  FOR  PIETY  VIRTUE  AND  ALL 
GRACIOUS  GOVERNMENT, 

ELIZABETH, 

BY   THE   GRACE   OF   GOD   QUEEN   OF   ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  AND  OF  VIRGINIA, 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  ETC., 

HER  MOST  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

EDMUND  SPENSEE, 

DOTH  IN  ALL  HUMILITY 
DEDICATE,  PRESENT,  AND  CONSECRATE 

THESE  JIIS  LABOURS 
TO  LIVE  WITH  THE  ETERNITY  OF  HER  FAME. 


SPENSEK'S  POETICAL  WOKKS, 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  AUTHOB'S, 

EXPOUNDING  HIS  WHOLE  INTENTION  IN  THE  COURSE  OP  THIS 
WORK  ;  WHICH,  FOR  THAT  IT  GIVETH  GREAT  LIGHT  TO 
THE  READER,  FOR  THE  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  IS 
HEREUNTO  ANNEXED. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  NOBLE  AND  VALOROUS 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  knight, 

LO.  WARDEN  OP  THE  STANNERIES   AND   HER   MAJESTY'S   LIEUTENANT   OF 
THE  COUNTY  OF  CORNWALL. 

SIR, 

Knowing  how  doubtfully  all  allegories  may  be  construed,  and 
this  book  of  mine,  which  I  have  entituled  "  The  Faery  Queene,"  being 
a  continued  allegory,  or  dark  Conceit,  I  have  thought  good  as  well 
for  avoiding  of  jealous  opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your 
better  light  in  reading  thereof,  (being  so  by  you  commanded,)  to  dis 
cover  unto  you  the  general  intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the 
whole  course  thereof  I  have  fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any 
particular  purposes,  or  by-accidents,  therein  occasioned.  The  general 
end  therefore  of  all  the  book  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble 
person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline :  which  for  that  I  conceived 
should  be  most  plausible  and  pleasing,  being  coloured  with  an  his 
torical  fiction,  the  which  the  most  part  of  men  delight  to  read,  rather 
for  variety  of  matter  than  for  profit  of  the  ensample,  I  chose  the 
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History  of  King  Arthur,  as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person, 
being  made  famous  by  many  men's  former  works,  and  also  furthest 
from  the  danger  of  envy,  and  suspicion  of  present  time.     In  which  I 
have  followed  all  the  antique  poets  historical;  first  Homer,  who  in 
the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath   ensampled  a   good 
governor  and  a  virtuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other  in  his 
Odysseis;  then  Yirgil,  whose  like  intention  was  to  do  in  the  person 
of^Eneas;  after  him  Ariosto  comprised  them  both  in  his  Orlando; 
and  lately  Tasso  dissevered  them  again,  and  formed  both  parts  in  two 
persons,  namely  that  part  which  they  in  philosophy  call  Ethice,  or 
virtues  of  a  private  man,  coloured  in  his  Rinaldo;  the  other  named 
Politice  in  his  Godfredo.     By  ensample  of  which  excellent  poets,  I 
labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthur,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a 
brave   knight,   perfected  in  the  twelve  private  Moral  Yirtues,   as 
Aristotle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve 
books :  which  if  I  find  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps  encou 
raged  to  frame  the  other  part  of  Politick  Virtues  in  his  person,  after 
that  he  came  to  be  king.     To  some  I  know  this  method  will  seem 
displeasant,  which  had  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered  plainly 
in  way  of  precepts,  or  sermoned  at  large,  as  they  use,  than  thus 
cloudily  enwrapped  in  allegorical  devices.     But  such,  me  seem,  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  use  of  these  days,  seeing  all  things  accounted  by 
their  shows,  and  nothing  esteemed  of,  that  is  not  delightful  and  pleas 
ing  to  common  sense.     For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  preferred  before 
Plato,  for  that  the  one,  in  the  exquisite  depth  of  his  judgment,  formed 
a  commonwealth,  such  as  it  should  be;  but  the  other,  in  the  person  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  Persians,  fashioned  a  government,  such  as  might  best 
be;  so  much  more  profitable  and  gracious  is  doctrine  by  ensample, 
than  by  rule.     So  have  I  laboured  to  do  in  the  person  of  Arthur : 
whom  I  conceive,  after  his  long  education  by  Tirnon,  to  whom  he  was 
by  Merlin  delivered  to  be  brought  up,  so  soon  as  he  was  born  of  the 
Lady  Igrayne,  to  have  seen  in  a  dream  or  vision  the  Faery  Queeiie, 
with  whose  excellent  beauty  ravished,  he  awaking  resolved  to  seek 
her  out;  and  so  being  by  Merlin  armed,  and  by  Timon  throughly 
instructed,  he  went  to  seek  her  forth  in  Faery  Land.     In  that  Faery 
Queene  I  meane  Glory  in  my  general  intention,  but  in  my  particular 
I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person  of  our  soveraine  the 
Queene,  and  her  kingdom  in  Faei~y  Land.     And  yet,  in  some  places 
else,  I  do  otherwise  shadow  her.     For  considering  she  beareth  two 
persons,  the  one  of  a  most  royal  Queene  or  Empress,  the  other  of  a 
most  virtuous  and  beautiful  lady,  this  latter  part  in  some  places  I 
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do  express  in  Belphosbe,  fashioning  her  name  according  to  your  own 
excellent  conceit  of  Cynthia :  Phoebe  and  Cynthia  being  both  names 
of  Diana.  So  in  the  person  of  Prince  Arthur  I  set  forth  Magnificence 
in  particular;  which  Virtue,  for  that  (according  to  Aristotle  and  the 
rest)  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest,  and  containeth  in  it  them  all, 
therefore  in  the  whole  course  I  mention  the  deeds  of  Arthur  apply- 
able  to  that  Virtue,  which  I  write  of  in  that  book.  But  of  the  xii. 
other  Virtues,  I  make  xii.  other  knights  the  patrons,  for  the  more 
variety  of  the  history :  of  which  these  three  books  contain  three. 

The  first  of  the  Knight  of  the  Redcross,  in  whom  I  express  Holi 
ness  :  The  second  of  Sir  Guyon,  in  whom  I  set  forth  Temperance :  The 
third  of  Britomartis  a  lady  knight,  in  whom  I  picture  Chastity.  But, 
because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work  seemeth  abrupt  and  as 
depending  upon  other  antecedents,  it  needs  that  ye  know  the  occasion 
of  these  three  knights'  several  adventures.  For  the  method  of  a  poet 
historical  is  not  such,  as  of  an  historiographer.  For  an  historiographer 
discourseth  of  affairs  orderly  as  they  were  done,  accounting  as  well 
the  times  as  the  actions;  but  a  poet  thrusteth  into  the  midst,  even 
where  it  most  concerneth  him,  and  there  recoursing  to  the  things 
forepast,  and  divining  of  things  to  come,  maketh  a  pleasing  analysis 
of  all. 

The  beginning  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to  be  told  by 
an  historiographer,  should  be  the  twelfth  book,  which  is  the  last ; 
where  I  devise  that  the  Faery  Queene  kept  her  annual  feast  xii. 
days ;  upon  which  xii.  several  days,  the  occasions  of  the  xii.  several 
adventures  happened,  which,  being  undertaken  by  xii.  several  knights, 
are  in  these  xii.  books  severally  handled  and  discoursed.  The  first 
was  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  there  presented  himself  a 
tall  clownish  young  man,  who,  falling  before  the  Queene  of  Faeries, 
desired  a  boon  (as  the  manner  then  was)  which  during  that  feast 
she  might  not  refuse  ;  which  was  that  he  might  have  the  achievement 
of  any  adventure,  which  during  that  feast  should  happen.  That 
being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor,  unfit  through  his  rusticity 
for  a  better  place.  Soon  after  entered  a  fair  lady  in  mourning 
weeds,  riding  on  a  white  ass,  with  a  dwarf  behind  her  leading  a 
warlike  steed,  that  bore  the  arms  of  a  knight,  and  his  spear  in  the 
dwarf's  hand.  She,  falling  before  the  Queene  of  Faeries,  complained 
that  her  father  and  mother,  an  ancient  king  and  queen,  had  been  by 
an  huge  dragon  many  years  shut  up  in  a  brazen  castle,  who  thence 
suffered  them  not  to  issue  :  and  therefore  besought  the  Faerie  Queene 
to  assign  her  some  one  of  her  knights,  to  take  on  him  that  exploit. 
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Presently  that  clownish  person  upstarting,  desired  that  adventure  : 
whereat  the  Queene  much  wondering,  and  the  lady  much  gainsaying, 
yet  he  earnestly  importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  lady  told  him, 
that  unless  that  armour,  which  she  brought,  would  serve  him  (that  is, 
the  armour  of  a  Christian  man,  specified  by  St  Paul,  vi.  Ephes.)  that 
he  could  not  succeed  in  that  enterprise;  which  being  forthwith  put 
upon  him  with  due  furnitures  thereunto,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man 
in  all  that  company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the  lady.  And  eftesoones 1 
taking  on  him  knighthood,  and  mounting  on  that  strange  courser,  he 
went  forth  with  her  on  that  adventure ;  where  beginneth  the  first 
book,  viz. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain,  &c. 

The  second  day  there  came  in  a  palmer,  bearing  an  infant  with 
bloody  hands,  whose  parents  he  complained  to  have  been  slain  by  an 
enchantress  called  Acrasia :  and  therefore  craved  of  the  Faery 
Queene,  to  appoint  him  some  knight,  to  perform  that  adventure; 
which  being  assigned  to  Sir  Guyon,  he  presently  went  forth  with  that 
same  palmer :  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  and  the 
whole  subject  thereof.  The  third  day  there  came  in  a  groom,  who 
complained  before  the  Faery  Queene,  that  a  vile  enchanter,  called 
Busirane,  had  in  hand  a  most  fair  lady,  called  Amoretta,  whom  he 
kept  in  most  grievous  torment,  because  she  would  not  yield'  him  the 
pleasure  of  her  body.  Whereupon  Sir  Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that 
lady,  presently  took  on  him  that  adventure.  But  being  unable  to  per 
form  it  by  reason  of  the  hard  enchantments,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the 
end  met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him,  and  rescued  his  love. 

But  by  occasion  hereof,  many  other  adventures  are  intermedled, 
but  rather  as  accidents,  then  intendments  :  As  the  love  of  Britomart, 
the  overthrow  of  Marinell,  the  misery  of  Florimell,  the  virtuousness 
of  Belpho3be,  the  lasciviousness  of  Hellenora,  and  many  the  like. 

This  much,  Sir,  I  have  briefly  overrun  to  direct  your  understand 
ing  to  the  well-head  of  the  history,  that  from  thence  gathering  the 
whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  as  in  a  handful  gripe  all  the 
discourse,  which  otherwise  may  happily  seem  tedious  and  confused. 
So  humbly  craving  the  continuance  of  your  honourable  favour 
towards  me,  and  the  eternal  establishment  of  your  happiness,  I  humbly 
take  leave. 

Yours  most  humbly  affectionate, 

ED.  SPENSER 
Jan.  23,  1589. 

1  '  Eftesoones  : '  immediately. 
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VEKSES 

ADDRESSED,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE, 
TO  SEVERAL  NOBLEMEN,  ETC. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Christopher  Hatton* 
Lord  high  Chancellor  of  England)  dc. 

THOSE  prudent  heads,  that  with  their  counsels  wise 
Whylom1  the  pillars  of  th'  earth  did  sustain, 
And  taught  ambitious  Borne  to  tyrannise 
And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  to  reign; 

Oft  from  those  grave  affairs  were  wont  abstain, 
With  the  sweet  lady  Muses  for  to  play : 
So  Ennius  the  elder  Africane  ; 
So  Maro  oft  did  Caesar's  cares  allay. 

So  you,  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsel  sway 
The  burden  of  this  kingdom  mightily, 
With  like  delights  sometimes  may  eke2  delay3 
The  rugged  brow  of  careful  Policy; 

And  to  these  idle  rhymes  lend  little  space, 

Which  for  their  title's  sake  may  find  more  grace. 
E.  S. 

To  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 
high  Treasurer  of  England. 

To  you,  right  noble  Lord,  whose  careful  breast 
To  menage4  of  most  grave  affairs  is  bent; 
And  on  whose  mighty  shoulders  most  doth  rest 
The  burden  of  this  kingdom's  government, 

*  '  Hatton  : '  made  Chancellor  in  1587,  died  in  1591. 
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(As  the  wide  compass  of  the  firmament 
On  Atlas'  mighty  shoulders  is  upstay'd,) 
Unfitly  I  these  idle  rhymes  present, 
The  labour  of  lost  time,  and  wit  unstay'd : 

Yet  if  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  weighed, 

And  the  dim  veil,  with  which  from  common  view 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid, 
Perhaps  not  vain  they  may  appear  to  you. 

Such  as  they  be,  vouchsafe  them  to  receive, 

And  wipe  their  faults  out  of  your  censure  grave. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Oxenford, 
Lord  high  Chamberlain  of  England,  dc. 

EECEIVE,  most  noble  Lord,  in  gentle  gree,1 
The  unripe  fruit  of  an  unready  wit; 
Which,  by  thy  countenance,  doth  crave  to  be 
Defended  from  foul  envy's  pois'nous  bit. 

Which  so  to  do  may  thee  right  well  befit, 
Sith2  th'  antique  glory  of  thine  ancestry 
Under  a  shady  veil  is  therein  writ, 
And  eke3  thine  own  long  living  memory, 

Succeeding  them  in  true  nobility : 

And  also  for  the  love*  which  thou  dost  bear 
To  th'  Heliconian  imps,4  and  they  to  thee; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most  dear : 

Dear  as  thou  art  unto  thyself,  so  love5 

That  loves  and  honours  thee;  as  doth  behove. 

E.  S. 

*  <  The  love/  &c. :  Oxenford  wrote  verses;  for  instance,  a  Dialogue  be 
tween  Fancy  and  Desire. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland* 

THE  sacred  Muses  have  made  always  claim 
To  be  the  nurses  of  nobility, 
And  registers  of  everlasting  fame, 
To  all  that  arms  profess  and  chivalry. 

Then,  by  like  right,  the  noble  progeny, 

Which  them  succeed  in  fame  and  worth,  are  tied 
T'  embrace  the  service  of  sweet  Poetry, 
By  whose  endeavours  they  are  glorified; 

And  eke1  from  all,  of  whom  it  is  envied, 
To  patronize  the  author  of  their  praise, 
Which  gives  them  life,  that  else  would  soon  have 

died, 
And  crowns  their  ashes  with  immortal  bays. 

To  thee  therefore,  right  noble  Lord,  I  send 

This  present  of  my  pains,  it  to  defend. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.^ 

REDOUBTED  Lord,  in  whose  courageous  mind 
The  flower  of  chivalry,  now  blossoming  fair, 
Doth  promise  fruit  worthy  the  noble  kind 
Which  of  their  praises  have  left  you  the  heir; 

To  you  this  humble  present  I  prepare, 
For  love  of  virtue  and  of  martial  praise ; 
To  which  though  nobly  ye  inclined  are, 
(As  goodly  well  ye  show'd  in  late  assays,)2 

*  '  Northumberland : '  Henry  Percy,  not  Thomas,  who  was  beheaded  at 
York.— t '  Cumberland : '  did  good  service  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  1597. 
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Disdain. 


Ascend. 


Yet  brave  ensample  of  long  passed  days, 
In  which  true  honour  ye  may  fashion'd  see, 
To  like  desire  of  honour  may  ye  raise, 
And  fill  your  mind  with  magnanimity. 
Eeceive  it,  Lord,  therefore  as  it  was  meant, 
For  honour  of  your  name  and  high  descent. 

E. 


To  the  most  Honourable  and  excellent  Lord  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Great  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
her  Highness,  and  Knight  of  the  Noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  dc. 

MAGNIFIC  Lord,  whose  virtues  excellent 

Do  merit  a  most  famous  poet's  wit 

To  be  thy  living  praise's  instrument; 

Yet  do  not  sdeign1  to  let  thy  name  be  writ 
In  this  base  poem,  for  thee  far  unfit ; 

Nought  is  thy  worth  disparaged  thereby. 

But  when  my  Muse,  whose  feathers,  nothing  flit,2 

Do  yet  but  flag  and  lowly  learn  to  fly, 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  aloft  to  stye3 

To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queene; 

Then  shall  it  make  most  famous  memory 

Of  thine  heroic  parts,  such  as  they  been : 
Till  then,  vouchsafe  thy  noble  countenance 
To  their  first  labour's  needed  furtherance. 

E.S. 


TO  SEVERAL  NOBLEMEN,  ETC.  11 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ormond  * 
and  Ossory. 

EECEIVE,  most  noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 

Of  the  wild  fruit  which  salvage 1  soil  hath  bred ; 
Which,  being  through  long  wars  left  almost  waste, 
With  brutish  barbarism  is  overspread : 

And,  in  so  faire  a  land  as  may  be  redd,2 
Not  one  Parnassus,  nor  one  Helicon, 
Left  for  sweet  Muses  to  be  harboured, 
But  where  thyself  hast  thy  brave  mansion :  t 

There  indeed  dwell  fair  Graces  many  one, 

And  gentle  Nymphs,  delights  of  learned  wits; 
And  in  thy  person,  without  paragon,3 
All  goodly  bounty  and  true  honour  sits. 

Such  therefore,  as  that  wasted  soil  doth  yield, 

Eeceive,  dear  Lord,  in  worth,4  the  fruit  of  barren  field. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
Lord  high  Admiral  of  England,  Knight  of 
the  Noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  her 
Majesty's  privy  Council,  &c. 

AND  ye,  brave  Lord,  whose  goodly  personage 
And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garnishing, 
Make  you  ensample,  to  the  present  age, 
Of  th'  old  heroes,  whose  famous  offspring 

The  antique  poets  wont  so  much  to  sing; 
In  this  same  pageant  have  a  worthy  place, 
Sith5  those  huge  castles  of  Castilian  King, 
That  vainly  threatned  kingdoms  to  displace, 

*  '  Ormond : '  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland  when  Spenser 
wrote  and  transmitted  to  Ormond  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  along 
with  this  sonnet. — f  This  nobleman  lived  in  Ireland. 
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Like  flying  doves  ye  did  before  you  chace;'* 
And  that  proud  people,  waxen  insolent 
Through  many  victories,  didst  first  deface : 
Thy  praise's  everlasting  monument 

Is  in  this  verse  engraven  semblably,1 

That  it  may  live  to  all  posterity. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of  Hunsdon,\ 
high  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty. 

RENOWNED  Lord,  that,  for  your  worthiness 
And  noble  deeds,  have  your  deserved  place 
High  in  the  favour  of  that  Emperess, 
The  world's  sole  glory  and  her  sex's  grace; 

Here  eke  2  of  right  have  you  a  worthy  place, 
Both  for  your  nearness  to  that  Faerie  Queene,J 
And  for  your  own  high  merit  in  like  case : 
Of  which,  apparent  proof  was  to  be  seen, 

When  that  tumultuous  rage  and  fearful  deen3 
Of  Northern  rebels  ye  did  pacify,§ 
And  their  disloyal  power  defaced  clean, 
The  record  of  enduring  memory. 

Live,  Lord,  for  ever  in  this  lasting  verse, 

That  all  posterity  thy  honour  may  rehearse. 

E.  S. 

*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.— f  '  Huns- 
don:'  Henry,  who  died  1596.  He  figures  in  Kenilworth.— J  He  was 
cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth.— §  '  Pacify:'  rebellion  of  1569. 
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To  the  most  renowned  and  valiant  Lord,  the  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Knight  of  the  Noble  order  of 
the  Garter,  <&c. 

MOST  noble  Lord,  the  pillar  of  my  life, 
And  patron  of  my  Muse's  pupillage ; 
Through  whose  large  bounty,  poured  on  me  rife 
In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 

I  now  do  live  bound  yours  by  vassalage; 
(Sith 1  nothing  ever  may  redeem,  nor  reave  2 
Out  of  your  endless  debt,  so  sure  a  gage ; 3) 
Vouchsafe,  in  worth,4  this  small  gift  to  receive, 

Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I  leave 
Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tied  t'  account : 
Rude  rhymes,  the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did  weave 
In  savage  5  soil,  far  from  Parnasso  Mount, 

And  roughly  wrought  in  an  unlearned  loom : 

The  which  vouchsafe,  dear  Lord,  your  favourable 
doom. 

E.S. 


To  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst* 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  Council. 

IN  vain  I  think,  right  honourable  Lord, 

By  this  rude  rhyme  to  memorize  thy  name, 
Whose  learned  Muse  hath  writ  her  own  record 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  immortal  fame : 

Thou  much  more  fit  (were  leisure  to  the  same) 
Thy  gracious  Soverain's  praises  to  compile, 
And  her  imperial  Majesty  to  frame 
In  lofty  numbers  and  heroic  style. 

*  '  Buckhurst '  was  in  his  youth  a  poet,  but,  betaking  himself  to  politics, 
became  Lord  Treasurer  and  Privy  Councillor  to  the  Queen. 


1  Since. 

2  Pluck 
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1  Since. 


2  Polish. 


8  Incom 
parable. 


4  Nor. 


But,  sith 1  thou  mayst  not  so,  give  leave  a  while 
To  baser  wit  his  power  therein  to  spend, 
Whose  gross  defaults  thy  dainty  pen  may  file,2 
And  unadvised  oversights  amend. 

But  evermore  vouchsafe,  it  to  maintain 

Against  vile  Zoilus  backbitings  vain. 

E.  S. 

* 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
Knight,  principal  Secretary  to  her  Majesty, 
and  one  of  her  honourable  privy  Council. 

THAT  Mantuan  poet's  incompared  8  spirit, 
Whose  garland  now  is  set  in  highest  place, 
Had  not  Mecsenas,  for  his  worthy  merit, 
It  first  advanced  to  great  Augustus'  grace, 

Might  long  perhaps  have  lien  in  silence  base, 
Ne  4  been  so  much  admired  of  later  age. 
This  lowly  Muse,  that  learns  like  steps  to  trace, 
Flies  for  like  aid  unto  your  patronage, 

(That  are  the  great  Mecsenas  of  this  age, 
As  well  to  all  that  civil  arts  profess, 
As  those  that  are  inspired  with  martial  rage,) 
And  craves  protection  of  her  feebleness : 

Which  if  ye  yield,  perhaps  ye  may  her  raise 

In  bigger  tunes  to  sound  your  living  praise. 

E.S. 

•  4 

To  the  Right  Noble  Lord  and  most  valiant  Cap 
tain,  Sir  John  Norris,  Knight,  Lord  president 
of  Munster. 

WHO  ever  gave  more  honourable  prize 

To  the  sweet  Muse  then  did  the  martial  crew, 
That  their  brave  deeds  she  might  immortalize 
In  her  shrill  trump,  and  sound  their  praises  due? 
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Who  then  ought  more  to  favour  her  than  you, 
Most  noble  Lord,  the  honour  of  this  age, 
And  precedent  of  all  that  arms  ensue?1 
Whose  warlike  prowess  and  manly  courage, 

Tempered  with  reason  and  advizement2  sage, 
Hath  fill'd  sad  Belgic  with  victorious  spoil; 
In  France  and  Ireland  left  a  famous  gage;3 
And  lately  shakt  the  Lusitanian  soil. 

Sith  then  each  where  thou  hast  dispread  thy  fame, 
Love  him  that  hath  eternized  your  name. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Noble  and  Valorous  Knight,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
neries,  and  Lieutenannt  of  Cornwall. 

To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale, 
Thy  sovereign  Godess's  most  dear  delight, 
Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigale, 
That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseason4  quite? 

Thou  only  fit  this  argument  to  write, 

In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her 

bower, 

And  dainty  Love  learn'd  sweetly  to  indite. 
My  rhymes  I  know  unsavoury  and  sour, 

To  taste  the  streams  that,  like  a  golden  shower, 
Flow  from  thy  fruitful  head  of  thy  love's  praise; 
Fitter  perhaps  to  thunder  martial  stowre,5 
Whenso  thee  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise : 

Yet,  till  that  thou  thy  poem  wilt  make  known, 

Let  thy  fair  CinthiaV*  praises  be  thus  rudely  shown. 

E.  S. 

*  '  Cinthia's :'  alluding  to  a  poem  by  Sir  Walter,  entitled  '  Cynthia.' 


1  Follow. 

2  Counsel 
8  Pledge. 


4  Jar  on. 


5  Conflict 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


aWith 
much 
forbear 
ance. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  and  most  virtuous  Lady, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

BEMEMBRANCE  of  that  most  heroic  spirit,* 
The  Heaven's  pride,  the  glory  of  our  days, 
Which  now  triumpheth  (through  immortal  merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues)  crown'd  with  lasting  bays, 

Of  heavenly  bliss  and  everlasting  praise ; 
Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  floor, 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  lays; 
Bids  me,  most  noble  Lady,  to  adore 

His  goodly  image  living  evermore 

In  the  divine  resemblance  of  your  face  ; 
Which  with  your  virtues  ye  embellish  more, 
And  native  beauty  deck  with  heavenly  grace : 

For  his,  and  for  your  own  especial  sake, 

Vouchsafe  from  him  this  token  in  good  worth1  to 


take. 


E.  S. 


To  the  most  virtuous  and  beautiful  Lady,  the  Lady 
Carew.^ 


may  I,  without  blot  of  endless  blame, 
You,  fairest  Lady,  leave  out  of  this  place  ; 
But,  with  remembrance  of  your  gracious  name, 
(Wherewith  that  courtly  garland  most  ye  grace 
And  deck  the  world,)  adorn  these  verses  base  : 
Not  that  these  few  lines  can  in  them  comprise 
Those  glorious  ornaments  of  heavenly  grace, 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  over  feeble  eyes 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  her  brother.  —  f  'Carew:'  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Lady  Carey,  whose  maiden  name  was  Spenser,  and  who  was  related  to 
the  poet 
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And  in  subdued  hearts  do  tyrannise ; 
(For  thereunto  doth  need  a  golden  quill 
And  silver  leaves,  them  rightly  to  devise ;) 
But  to  make  humble  present  of  good  will : 
Which,  whenas  timely  means  it  purchase  may, 
In  ampler  wise  itself  will  forth  display. 

E.  S. 


To  all  the  gracious  and  beautiful  Ladies  in  the 
Court. 

THE  Chian  painter,  when  he  was  required 
To  pourtray  Venus  in  her  perfect  hue ; 
To  make  his  work  more  absolute,  desired 
Of  all  the  fairest  maids  to  have  the  view. 

Much  more  me  needs,  (to  draw  the  semblant1  true, 
Of  Beauty's  Queen,  the  world's  sole  wonderment,) 
To  sharp  my  sense  with  sundry  beauties'  view, 
And  steal  from  each  some  part  of  ornament. 

If  all  the  world  to  seek  I  overwent, 
A  fairer  crew  yet  no  where  could  I  see 
Then  that  brave  Court  doth  to  mine  eye  present; 
That  the  world's  pride  seems  gathered  there  to  be. 
)f  each  a  part  I  stole  by  cunning  theft : 
rorgive  it  me,  fair  dames,  sith2  less  ye  have  not  left. 

E.  S. 


VOL.   I. 
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4  Gloriana, 
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Faerie 
Queene. 


THE  FIKST  BOOK 

OP 

THE  FAEEIE  QUEENE 


CONTAINING 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  KNIGHT  OP  THE  RED  CROSS,  OR 
OP  HOLINESS. 


Lo!  I,  the  man  whose  Muse  whylome1  did  mask, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepherds'  weeds, 
Am  now  enforced,  a  far  unfitter  task, 
For  trumpets  stern  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  Knights'  and  Ladies'  gentle  deeds; 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long, 
Me,  all  too  mean,  the  sacred  Muse  areeds2 
To  blazon  broad  amongst  her  learned  throng : 
Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song. 

n. 

Help  then,  0  holy  virgin,  chief  of  Nine, 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will; 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryne3 
The  Antique  rolls,  which  there  lie  hidden  still, 
Of  Faerie  Knights,  and  fairest  Tanaquill4 
Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much 
ill, 
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That  I  must  rue1  his  undeserved  wrong: 
0,  help  thou  my  weak  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull 
tongue ! 

in. 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  imp2  of  highest  Jove, 
Fair  Venus'  son,  that  with  thy  cruel  dart 
At  that  good  Knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove,3 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  heart; 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  heben4  bow  apart, 
And,  with  thy  mother  mild,  corne  to  mine  aid; 
Come,  both ;  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart,5 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  array'd, 
ifter  his  murd'rous  spoils  and  bloody  rage  allay'd. 

IV. 

And  with  them  eke,6  0  Goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine, 
Great  Lady  of  the  greatest  isle,  whose  light 
Like  Phoebus'  lamp  throughout  the  world  doth 

shine, 

Shed  thy  fair  beams  into  my  feeble  eyne,  ' 
And  raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble  and  too  vile, 
To  think  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine, 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicted7  style: 
be  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  0  dearest  Dread,8  a 

while. 


Pity. 


2  Descend 
ant. 

3  Shoot 
with  a 
rover, 

a  sort  of 
arrow. 

4  Ebony. 

5  Mars. 
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1  Riding. 
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9  Honour. 


CANTO  I. 

The  Patron  of  true  Holiness 
Foul  Error  doth  defeat; 

Hypocrisy,  him  to  entrap, 
Doth  to  his  home  entreat. 


A  GENTLE  Knight  was  pricking1  on  the  plain, 
Ycladd2  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 
Full  jolly3  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts4  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

ii. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  adored : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had. 
Right,  faithful,  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word; 
But  of  his  cheere5  did  seem  too  solemn  sad; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.6 

in. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond,7 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  Faerie  lond,8) 
To  win  him  worship,9  and  her  grace  to  have, 
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Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  earne1 
To  prove  his  puissance2  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stern. 

IV. 

A  lovely  Lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow; 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil,  that  wimpled3  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole4  she  did  throw: 
,  As  one  that  inly5  mourn'd,  so  was  she  sad, 
..-  And  heavy  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  lad.6 

v. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore ; 
.  .And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forwasted7  all  their  land,  and  them  expelFd; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far 
compeird. 

VI. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  Dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem'd,  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments8  at  his  back.     Thus  as  they  past, 


1  Yearn. 

2  Power. 
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The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

1  Tellus,  or 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's1  lap  so  fast, 

earth. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain; 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were 

fain. 

VII. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promist  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand; 

2  Clothed. 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad2  with  summer's  pride, 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

8  Penetra 

Not  perceable3  with  power  of  any  star: 

ble. 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far  :    [are. 

Fair  harbour  that  them  seems  ;  so  in  they  enter'd 

VIII. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

4  Began. 

Much  can4  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and 

high* 

The  sailing  pine;  the  cedar  proud  arid  tall; 

The  vine-prop  elm;  the  poplar  never  dry; 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all; 

The  aspen  good  for  staves;  the  cypress  funeral; 

IX. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerours 

And  poets  sage  ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still  ; 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours; 

The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will; 

*  Stanzas  8th  and  9th  are  imitated  from   Chaucer's   '  Assembly  of 

Fowles.' 
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The  birch  for  shafts;  the  sallow1  for  the  mill; 
The  myrrh  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitful  olive;  and  the  platane2  round; 

The  carver  holm;3  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

x. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blust'ring  storm  is  overblown ; 
When,  weening4  to  return  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path,  which  first  was  shown, 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween,5 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their 

own: 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen,        [been. 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt  they 

XI. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare,6 
Till  that  some  end  they  find,  or  in  or  out, 
That  path  they  take  that  beaten  seem'd  most  bare, 
And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about ;  [out, 

Which  when  by  tract7  they  hunted  had  through- 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave, 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.     The  Champion  stout 
Eftsoones8  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave, 
And  to  the  Dwarf  a  while  his  needless9  spear  he 
gave. 

XII. 

*  Be  well  aware/  quoth  then  that  Lady  mild, 
'  Lest  sudden  mischief  ye  too  rash  provoke : 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknown  and  wild, 
Breeds  dreadful  doubts :  oft  fire  is  without  smoke, 
And  peril  without  show :  therefore  your  stroke, 
Sir  Knight,  withhold,  till  further  trial  made.' 
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xTake 

*  Ah,  Ladie/  said  he,  'shame  were  to  revoke1 

back. 

The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade  : 

Virtue  gives  herself  light  through  darkness  for  to 

wade/ 

XIII. 

'  Yea,  but/  quoth  she,  '  the  peril  of  this  place 

I  better  wot  than  you  :  though  now  too  late 

To  wish  you  back  return  with  foul  disgrace, 

Yet  wisdom  warns,  whilst  foot  is  in  the  gate, 

2  Ptetire. 

To  stay  the  step,  ere  forced  to  retrate.  2 

This  is  the  wand'ring  wood,  this  Error's  den, 

A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate  : 

3  Advise. 

Therefore  I  read3  beware/     '  Fly,  fly/  quoth  then 

The  fearful  Dwarf;  'this  is  no  place  for  living  men/ 

XIV. 

4  Boldness. 

But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment,4 

The  youthful  Knight  could  not  for  ought  be  stay'd  ; 

But  forth  into  the  darksome  hole  he  went, 

And  looked  in  :  his  glist'ring  armour  made 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade  ; 

By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plain, 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  displayed, 

But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retain, 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  disdain. 

XV. 

And,  as  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground, 

Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread, 

5  Coils. 

Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes5  up  wound, 

Pointed  with  mortal  sting;  of  her  there  bred 

A  thousand  young  ones,  which  she  daily  fed, 

Sucking  upon  her  pois'nous  dugs  ;  each  one 

Of  sundry  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favoured  : 

6  Strange. 

Soon  as  that  uncouth6  light  upon  them  shone, 

Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  sudden  all  were  gone. 
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XVI. 

Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  afraid, 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tail 
About  her  cursed  head;  whose  folds  display'd 
Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  length  without  entraile.1 
She  lookt  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mail, 
Armed  to  point,  sought  back  to  turn  again ; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale,2 
Ay  wont  in  desert  darkness  to  remain,         [plain. 
Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see  any 

XVII. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elfe  perceived,  he  lept3 
As  lion  fierce  upon  the  flying  prey, 
And  with  his  trenchant  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  back,  and  forced  her  to  stay: 
Therewith  enraged  she  loudly  gan  to  bray, 
And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  tail  advaunst,4 
Threatening  her  angry  sting,  him  to  dismay; 
Who,  nought  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhaunst;5 
The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her  shoulder 
glaunst.6 

XVIII. 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sense  was  dazd ; 7 
Yet  kindling  rage  herself  she  gather'd  round, 
And  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  raised 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground : 
Tho,8  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern9  around, 
Leapt  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train10 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound, 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stir  he  strove  in  vain. 
God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error's  endless  train ! 

XIX. 

His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint,          [be ; 
Cried  out,  '  Now,  now,  Sir  Knight,  shew  what  ye 
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Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint; 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee/ 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexity, 
His  gall  did  grate1  for  grief  and  high  disdain; 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free, 
Wherewith  he  gript  her  gorge2  with  so  great  pain 
That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her  con 


strain. 


xx. 


Therewith  she  spued  out  of  her  filthy  maw 
A  flood  of  poison  horrible  and  black, 
Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw, 
Which  stunk  so  vilely,  that  it  forced  him  slack 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turn  him  back : 
Her  vomit  full  of  books  and  papers  was, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toads,  which  eyes  did  lack 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass : 
Her  filthy  parbreake3  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

XXI. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Egyptian  vale, 
His  fatty  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell,4 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale : 
But,  when  his  later  ebb  gins  to  avale,5 
Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves,  wherein  there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kinds  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  female,  of  his  fruitful  seed;  [reed.c 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elswhere  may  no  man 

XXII. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  Knight, 
That,  well-nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail,  ne7  can  no  longer  fight. 
Whose  courage  when  the  Fiend  perceived  to  shrink, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sink 
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Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small, 
(Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink,) 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encumber 'd  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

XXIII. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide 
When  ruddy  Phoabus  gins  to  welke1  in  west, 
High  on  an  hill,  his  flock  to  vewen  2  wide, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best ; 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stings, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmur- 
ings; 

XXIV. 

Thus  ill  bested,  and  fearful  more  of  shame 
Then  3  of  the  certain  peril  he  stood  in, 
Half  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Eesolved  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin ; 4 
And  stroke  5  at  her  with  more  than  manly  force, 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthy  sin, 
He  raft 6  her  hateful  head  without  remorse : 
A  stream  of  coal-black  blood  forth  gushed  from  her 
corse. 

XXV. 

Her  scattered  brood,  soon  as  their  parent  dear 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground, 
Groaning  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  fear 
Gather'd  themselves  about  her  body  round, 
Weening  7  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  mouth ;  but,  being  there  withstood, 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  wound, 
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And  sucked  up  their  dying  mother's  blood ; 
Making  her  death  then-  life,  and  eke l  her  hurt  thei 
good. 

XXVI. 

That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazed, 
To  see  th'  unkindly  imps,  of  heaven  accurst, 
Devour  their  dam  ;  on  whom  while  so  he  gazed, 
Having  all  satisfied  their  bloody  thurst,2 
Their  bellies  swoln  he  saw  with  fulness  burst, 
And  bowels  gushing  forth  :  well  worthy  end 
Of  such,  as  drunk  her  life,  the  which  them  nursl 
Now  needeth  him  no  longer  labour  spend, 
His  foes  have  slain  themselves,  with  whom  he  shoul 
contend. 

XXVII. 

His  Lady  seeing  all,  that  chanced,  from  far, 
Approach'd  in  haste  to  greet  his  victory ; 
And  said,  *  Fair  Knight,  born  under  happy  star, 
Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lie ; 
Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armoury, 
Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  won  this  day, 
And  proved  your  strength  on  a  strong  enemy ; 
Your  first  adventure  :  many  such  I  pray, 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  succeed  it  may 

XXVIII. 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  steed  again, 
And  with  the  Lady  backward  sought  to  wend  : 
That  path  he  kept,  which  beaten  was  most  plaii 
Ne  3  ever  would  to  any  by-way  bend  ; 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end, 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them  brought. 
So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  friend) 
He  passed  forth  and  new  adventure  sought : 
Long  way  he  travelled,  before  he  heard  of  ought,  j 
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XXIX. 

At  length  they  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  Sijg,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad,1  i  clothed. 

His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  gray, 
And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had; 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  very  sagely  sad ; 2  2  Grave. 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  show,  and  void  of  malice  bad; 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed,  as  he  went, 
\.nd  often  knockt  his  breast,  as  one  that  did 
repent. 

xxx. 

He  fair  the  Knight  saluted,  louting  3  low,  3  Bowing. 

Who  fair  him  quited,4  as  that  courteous  was;  'Returned 

And  after  asked  him,  if  he  did  know  tation!u 

Of  strange  adventures,  which  abroad  did  pass. 
'  Ah !  my  dear  son/  quoth  he,  *  how  should,  alas ! 
Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
Bidding  his  beads  all  day  for  his  trespass, 
Tidings  of  war  and  worldly  trouble  tell? 

holy  father  sits  not 5  with  such  things  to  mell.6  5  is  not  be 
coming. 

XXXI.  6  Meddle. 

But  if  of  danger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 
And  homebred  evil  ye  desire  to  hear, 
Of  a  strange  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 
That  wasteth  all  this  country  far  and  near/ 
'  Of  such/  said  he,  *  I  chiefly  do  inquere ; 7  ?  inquire. 

And  shall  thee  well  reward  to  show  the  place, 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  days  doth  wear : 
For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foul  disgrace, 
Tiat  such  a  cursed  creature  lives  so  long  a  space/ 

XXXII. 

'  Far  hence/  quoth  he,  *  in  wasteful  wilderness 
His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
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May  ever  pass,  but  thorough  great  distress/ 
'Now/  said  the  Lady,  ' draweth  toward  night; 
And  well  I  wote,  that  of  your  later  fight 
Ye  all  forwearied1  be;  for  what  so  strong, 
But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might? 
The  sun,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 
At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves 
among. 

XXXIII. 

Then  with  the  sun  take,  Sir,  your  timely  rest, 
And  with  new  day  new  work  at  once  begin : 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsel  best/ 
*  Right  well,  Sir  Knight,  ye  have  advised  bin/ 
Quoth  then  that  aged  man ;  '  the  way  to  win 
Is  wisely  to  advise :  now  day  is  spent ; 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in  2 
For  this  same  night'     The  Knight  was  well 
content : 

So  with  that  godly  Father  to  his  home  they  went. 

xxxiv. 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro :  a  little  wide 
There  was  an  holy  chapel  edifyde,3 
Wherein  the  Hermit  duly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide : 
Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. 

xxxv. 

Arrived  there,  the  little  house  they  fill, 
Ne4  look  for  entertainment,  where  none  was; 
Best  is  their  feast,  and  all  things  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
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With  fair  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pass  ; 
For  that  old  man  of  pleasing  words  had  store, 
And  well  could  file1  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glass : 
He  told  of  saints  and  popes,  and  evermore 
le  strow'd  an  Ave-Mary  after  and  before. 

XXXVI. 

The  drooping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast; 
And  the  sad  humour  loading  their  eye-lids, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast      [bids. 
Sweet  slumb'ring  dew,  the  which  to  sleep  them 
Unto  their  lodgings  then  his  guests  he  riddes : 2 
Where  when  all  drown'd  in  deadly  sleep  he  finds, 
He  to  his  study  goes ;  and  there  amiddes 
His  magic  books,  and  arts  of  sundry  kinds, 
le  seeks  out  mighty  charms  to  trouble  sleepy 
minds. 

XXXVII. 

Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 
(Let  none  them  read!)  thereof  did  verses  frame; 
With  which,  and  other  spells  like  terrible, 
He  bade  awake  black  Pluto's  griesly  dame ; 
And  cursed  heaven ;  and  spake  reproachful  shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man!  that  dared  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,*""  prince  of  darkness  and  dead  night ; 
t  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight. 

XXXVIII. 

And  forth  he  call'd  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprites,  the  which,  like  little  flies, 
Flutt'ring  about  his  ever-damned  head, 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies, 
To  aid  his  friends,  or  fray3  his  enemies: 

*  The  ancients  feared  to  pronounce  Gorgon  or  Demogorgon.    Hence  in 
ilton,  '  the  dreaded  Name  of  Demogorgon.' 
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Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  two, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lies ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  to, 

The  other  by  himself  stay'd  other  work  to  do. 

xxxix. 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed1  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head,        [spread, 

While  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 

XL. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast; 
The  one  fair  framed  of  burnisht  ivory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast; 
And  wakeful  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enemy, 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 

In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep.2 

XLI. 

And,  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 
And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the  sown8 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swown.4 
No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 
Might  there  be  heard :  but  careless  Quiet  lies, 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  far  from  enemies. 
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XLII. 

The  messenger,  approaching,  to  him  spake ; 
But  his  waste  words  returned  to  him  in  vain : 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  might  him  awake. 
Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  pusht  with  pain, 
Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch :  but  he  again 
Shook  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speak. 
As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weak, 

He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  break. 

XLIII. 

The  Sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to  wake, 
And  threat'ned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Hecate :  whereat  he  gan  to  quake, 
And,  lifting  up  his  lumpish1  head,  with  blame 
Half  angry  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 
( Hither/  quoth  he,  '  me  Archimago  sent, 
He  that  the  stubborn  sprites  can  wisely  tame, 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent       [sent/2 

A  fit  false  dream,  that  can  delude  the  sleeper's 

XLIV. 

The  god  obey'd;  and,  calling  forth  straightway 
A  diverse3  dream  out  of  his  prison  dark, 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  down  did  lay 
His  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark;4 
Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumb'd  and  stark. 
He,  back  returning  by  the  ivory  door, 
Eemounted  up  as  light  as  cheerful  lark ; 
And  on  his  little  wings  the  dream  he  bore 
a  haste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 

XLV. 

Who  all  this  while,  with  charms  and  hidden  arts, 
Had  made  a  lady  of  that  other  spright, 
And  framed  of  liquid  air  her  tender  parts, 
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So  lively,  and  so  like  in  all  men's  sight, 
That  weaker  sense  it  could  have  ravisht  quite : 
The  maker  self,  for  all  his  wondrous  wit, 
Was  nigh  beguiled  with  so  goodly  sight. 
Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 
Cast  a  black  stole,1  most  like  to  seem  for  Una  fit. 

XLVI. 

Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought, 
Unto  that  Elfin  Knight  he  bade  him  fly, 
Where  he  slept  soundly  void  of  evil  thought, 
And  with  false  shows  abuse  his  fantasy; 
In  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily. 
And  that  new  creature,  born  without  her  due,2 
Full  of  the  maker's  guile,,  with  usage  sly 
He  taught  to  imitate  that  Lady  true, 

Whose  semblance  she  did  carry  under  feigned  hue. 

XLVII. 

Thus,  well  instructed,  to  their  work  they  haste ; 
And,  coming  where  the  Knight  in  slumber  lay, 
The  one  upon  his  hardy  3  head  him  placed, 
And  made  him  dream  of  loves  and  lustful  play ; 
That  nigh  his  manly  heart  did  melt  away, 
Bathed  in  wanton  bliss  and  wicked  joy. 
Then  seemed  him  his  Lady  by  him  lay, 
And  to  him  plain'd,  how  that  false  winged  boy 

Her  chaste  heart  had  subdued  to  learn  dame  Plea 
sure's  toy; 

XLVIII. 

And  she  herself,  of  beauty  sovereign  queen, 
Fair  Venus,  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  ween  4 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  aye  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound : 
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And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  all  to  sing 
Hymen,  Id  Hymen,  dancing  all  around; 

Whilst  freshest  Flora  her  with  ivy  garland  crown'd, 

XLIX. 

In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  lust, 
Or  wonted  fear  of  doing  ought  amiss, 
He  starteth  up,  as  seeming  to  mistrust 
Some  secret  ill,  or  hidden  foe  of  his : 
Lo,  there  before  his  face  his  Lady  is, 
Under  black  stole  hiding  her  baited  hook; 
And  as  half  blushing  offer'd  him  to  kiss, 
With  gentle  blandishment  and  lovely  look, 

Most  like  that  Virgin  true,  which  for  her  Knight 
him  took. 

L. 

All  clean  dismay'd  to  see  so  uncouth 1  sight, 
And  half  enraged  at  her  shameless  guise, 
He  thought  have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despite ; 2 
But,  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise, 
He  stay'd  his  hand;  and  gan  himself  advise 
To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  feigned  truth. 
Wringing  her  hands,  in  women's  piteous  wise, 
Tho 3  can  she  weep,  to  stir  up  gentle  ruth  4 

Both  for  her  noble  blood,  and  for  her  tender  youth. 

LI. 

And  said,  *  Ah  sir,  my  liege  lord,  and  my  love, 
Shall  I  accuse  the  hidden  cruel  fate, 
And  mighty  causes  wrought  in  heaven  above, 
Or  the  blind  god,  that  doth  me  thus  amate,5 
For  hoped  love,  to  win  me  certain  hatel 
Yet  thus  perforce  he  bids  me  do,  or  die. 
Die  is  my  due;6  yet  rue  my  wretched  state, 
You,  whom  my  hard  avenging  destiny 

Hath  made  judge  of  my  life  or  death  indifferentlv : 
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LII. 

Your  own  dear  sake  forced  me  at  first  to  leave 
My  father's  kingdom7 — There  she  stopt  with  tears; 
Her  swollen  heart  her  speech  seem'd  to  bereave ; 
And  then  again  begun ;  '  My  weaker  years, 
Captived  to  fortune  and  frail  worldly  fears, 
Fly  to  your  faith  for  succour  and  sure  aid : 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  tears/ 
'  Why,  dame/  quoth  he,  '  what  hath  ye  thus  dis- 

may'd? 
What  frayes1  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort  me 

affray'd?' 

LIII. 

'  Love  of  yourself/  she  said,  '  and  dear  constraint, 
Lets  me  not  sleep,  but  waste  the  weary  night 
In  secret  anguish  and  unpitied  plaint, 
Whiles  you  in  careless  sleep  are  drowned  quite/ 
Her  doubtful  words  made  that  redoubted  Knight 
Suspect  her  truth ;  yet  since  no'  untruth  he  knew, 
Her  fawning  love  with  foul  disdainful  spite 
He  would  not  shend;2  but  said,  '  Dear  dame,  I 

rue,3 
That  for  my  sake  unknown  such  grief  unto  you  grew : 

LIV. 

'Assure  yourself,  it  fell  not  all  to  ground; 
For  all  so  dear,  as  life  is  to  my  heart, 
I  deem  your  love,  and  hold  me  to  you  bound : 
Ne4  let  vain  fears  procure  your  needless  smart, 
Where  cause  is  none ;  but  to  your  Test  depart/ 
Not  all  content,  yet  seem'd  she  to  appease 
Her  mournful  plaints,  beguiled  of  her  art, 
And  fed  with  words,  that  could  not  choose  but 

please : 
So,  sliding  softly  forth,  she  turn'd  as  to  her  ease. 
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LV. 

Long  after  lay  he  musing  at  her  mood, 
Much  grieved  to  think  that  gentle  Dame  so  light, 
For  whose  defence  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 
At  last,  dull  weariness  of  former  fight 
Having  yrockt  asleep  his  irksome  sprite, 
That  troublous  dream  gan  freshly  toss  his  brain 
With  bowers,  and  beds,  and  ladies'  dear  delight : 
But,  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  vain, 
With  that  misformed  sprite  he  back  returned  again. 


CANTO  II. 

The  guileful  great  enchanter  parts 

The  Redcross  Knight  from  Truth : 
Into  whose  stead  fair  Falsehood  steps, 

And  works  him  woeful  ruth. 

I. 

BY  this  the  Northern  Wagoner1  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star2 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firm  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wand'ring  are; 
And  cheerful  chanticleer  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phoebus'  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill, 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  room  did  fill : 

ii. 

When  those  accursed  messengers  of  hell, 
That  feigning  Dream,  and  that  fair-forged  Sprite, 
Came  to  their  wicked  master,  and  gan  tell 
Their  bootless  pains  and  ill-succeeding  night : 
Who,  all  in  rage  to  see  his  skilful  might 
Deluded  so,  gan  threaten  hellish  pain 
And  sad  Proserpine's  wrath,  them  to  affright. 


1  Bootes. 

2  The  pole- 

star. 
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But,  when  he  saw  his  threatening  was  but  vain, 
He  cast  about,  and  searcht  his  baleful  books  again. 

in. 

Eftsoones1  he  took  that  miscreated  Fair,  ' 
And  that  false  other  sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air, 
Like  a  young  squire,  in  loves  and  lustihed 
His  wanton  days  that  ever  loosely  led, 
Without  regard  of  arms  and  dreaded  fight; 
Those  two  he  took,  and  in  a  secret  bed, 
Covered  with  darkness  and  misdeeming2  night, 
Them  both  together  laid,  to  joy  in  vain  delight. 

IV. 

Forthwith  he  runs  with  feigned-faithful  haste 
Unto  his  guest,  who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreams,  gan  now  to  take  more  sound  repast ; 
Whom  suddenly  he  wakes  with  fearful  frights, 
As  one  aghast  with  fiends  or  damned  sprites, 
And  to  him  calls;  'Bise,  rise,  unhappy  swain, 
That  here  wax  old  in  sleep,3  whiles  wicked  wights 
Have  knit  themselves  in  Venus'  shameful  chain : 

Come,  see  where  your  false  Lady  doth  her  honour 
stain/ 

v. 

All  in  a  maze  he  suddenly  up  start 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the  old  man  went ;  \ 
Who  soon  him  brought  into  a  secret  part, 
Where  that  false  couple  were  full  closely  ment4 
In  wanton  lust  and  lewd  embracement : 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  jealous  fire; 
The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent;5 
And  would  have  slain  them  in  his  furious  ire, 

But  hardly  was  restrained  of  that  aged  sire. 
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VI. 

Returning  to  his  bed  in  torment  great, 
And  bitter  anguish  of  his  guilty  sight,1 
He  could  not  rest :  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat, 
And  waste  his  inward  gall  with  deep  despite, 
Irksome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingering  night. 
At  last  fair  Hesperus  in  highest  sky  [light; 

Had  spent  his  lamp,  and  brought  forth  dawning 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily;  [fly. 

The  Dwarf  him  brought  his  steed :  so  both  away  do 

VII. 

Now  when  the  rosy-finger'd  Morning  fair, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithone's  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  dewy  air ; 
And  the  high  hills  Titan2  discovered; 
The  royal  Virgin  shook  off  drousyhed : 3 
And,  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bower, 
Look'd  for  her  Knight,  who  far  away  was  fled, 
And  for  her  Dwarf,  that  wont  to  wait  each  hour : — 
Then  gan  she  wail  and  weep  to  see  that  woeful 
stowre.4 

VIII. 

And  after  him  she  rode  with  so  much  speed, 
As  her  slow  beast  could  make ;  but  all  in  vain : 
For  him  so  far  had  borne  his  light-foot  steed, 
Pricked5  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain : 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbs  would  never  rest; 
But  every  hill  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plain, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  breast, 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whom  she  loved  best. 

IX. 

But  subtile  Archimago,  when  his  guests 
He  saw  divided  into  double  parts, 
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guilty 
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And  Una  wand'ring  in  woods  and  forests, 
(Th'  end  of  his  drift,)  he  praised  his  devilish  arts, 
That  had  such  might  over  true-meaning  hearts : 
Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  means  doth  make, 
How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smarts : 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake, 

And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure  take. 

x. 

He  then  devised  himself  how  to  disguise ; 
For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As  many  forms  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise, 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself  could  make : 
Sometime  a  fowl,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake, 
Now  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell; 
That  of  himself  he  oft  for  fear  would  quake, 
And  oft  would  fly  away.     0  who  can  tell 

The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  spell ! 

XI. 

But  now  seem'd  best  the  person  to  put  on 
Of  that  good  Knight,  his  late  beguiled  guest : — 
In  mighty  arms  he  was  yclad1  anon, 
And  silver  shield;  upon  his  coward  breast 
A  bloody  cross,  and  on  his  craven  crest 
A  bunch  of  hairs  discolour'd  diversely. 
Full  jolly  Knight  he  seem'd,  and  well  addrest; 
And,  when  he  sate  upon  his  courser  free,         [be. 
Saint  George  himself  ye  would  have  deemed  him  to 

XII. 

But  he,  the  Knight,  whose  semblaunt2  he  did 

bear, 

The  true  Saint  George,  was  wand'red  far  away, 
Still  flying  from  his  thoughts  and  jealous  fear: 
Will  was  his  guide,  and  grief  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way 
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A  faithless  Sarazin,  all  arm'd  to  point,1 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
Sansfoy;2  full  large  of  limb  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point. 

XIII. 

He  had  a  fair  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfled3  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay;4 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches5  garnished, 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bells  and  bosses  brave. 

XIV. 

With  fair  disport,  and  courting  dalliance, 
She  entertain'd  her  lover  all  the  way : 
But,  when  she  saw  the  Knight  his  spear  advance, 
She  soon  left  off  her  mirth  and  wanton  play, 
And  bade  her  knight  address  him  to  the  fray; 
His  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.     He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
And  hope  to  win  his  lady's  heart  that  day, 
Forth  spurred  fast ;  adown  his  courser's  side  [ride. 

The  red  blood  trickling  stain'd  the  way,  as  he  did 

xv. 

The  Knight  of  the  Eedcross,  when  him  he  spied 
Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous,6 
Gan  fairly  couch  his  spear,  and  towards  ride  : 
Soon  meet  they  both,  both  fell  and  furious, 
That,  daunted  with  their  forces  hideous, 
Their  steeds  do  stagger,  and  amazed  stand; 
And  eke7  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand, 

Do  back  rebut,8  and  each  to  other  yieldeth  land. 


1  At  all 
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XVI. 

As  when  two  rams,  stirr'd  with  ambitious  pride, 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flock, 
Their  horned  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 
Do  meet,  that,  with  the  terror  of  the  shock 
Astonied,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  block, 
Forgetful  of  the  hanging1  victory: 
So  stood  these  twain,  unmoved  as  a  rock, 
Both  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idely 
The  broken  reliques2  of  their  former  cruelty. 

XV1L 

The  Sarazin,  sore  daunted  with  the  buffe,3 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies; 
Who  well  it  wards,  and  quiteth4  cuff  with  cuff: 
Each  other's  equal  puissaunce5  envies,6 
And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruel  spies7 
Does  seek  to  pierce;  repining8  courage  yields 
No  foot  to  foe :  the  flashing  fier  flies, 
As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  burning  shields  ; 
And  streams  of  purple  blood  now  dye  the  verdant 
fields. 

XVIII. 

'  Curse  on  that  Cross/  quoth  then  the  Sarazin, 
'That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fitt;9 
Dead  long  ago,  I  wot,  thou  haddest  bin, 
Had  not  that  charm  from  thee  forewarned  it : 
But  yet  I  warn  thee  now  assured  sit, 
And  hide  thy  head/     Therewith  upon  Ms  crest 
With  rigour  so  outrageous  he  smit, 
That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest,     [blest.10  i 
And  glancing  down  his  shield  from  blame  him  fairly 

XIX. 

Who,  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  virtue  gan  eftsoones11  revive ; 
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And,  at  his  haughty  helmet  making  mark, 
So  hugely  stroke,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive, 
And  cleft  his  head :  he,  tumbling  down  alive, 
With  bloody  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kiss, 
Greeting  his  grave :  his  grudging1  ghost  did  strive 
With  the  frail  flesh;  at  last  it  flitted  is, 

Whither  the  souls  do  fly  of  men,  that  live  amiss. 

xx. 

The  lady,  when  she  saw  her  champion  fall, 
Like  the  old  ruins  of  a  broken  tower, 
Stay'd  not  to  wail  his  woeful  funeral ; 
But  from  him  fled  away  with  all  her  power: 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  scour, 
Bidding  the  Dwarf  with  him  to  bring  away 
The  Sarazin's  shield,  sign  of  the  conquerour; 
Her  soon  he  overtook,  and  bade  to  stay ; 

For  present  cause  was  none  of  dread  her  to  dismay. 

XXI. 

She  turning  back,  with  rueful  countenance, 
Cried,  '  Mercy,  mercy,  Sir,  vouchsafe  to  show 
On  silly  dame,  subject  to  hard  mischance, 
And  to  your  mighty  will/     Her  humblesse2  low 
In  so  rich  weeds,  and  seeming  glorious  show, 
Did  much  emmove3  his  stout  heroic  heart; 
And  said,  '  Dear  dame,  your  sudden  overthrow4 
Much  rue th5  me;  but  now  put  fear  apart,    [part.' 
\.nd  tell,  both  who  ye  be,  and  who  that  took  your 

XXII. 

Melting  in  tears,  then  gan  she  thus  lament ; 
*  The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  hour 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  commandement, 
Before  that  angry  heavens  list6  to  lower, 
And  fortune  false  betray'd  me  to  your  power, 
Was,  (0  what  now  availeth  that  I  was!) 
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Born  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperour; 
He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has,    [pass. 
And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis  doth 

XXIII. 

'  He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age, 
Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage ; 
Was  never  prince  so  faithful  and  so  fair, 
Was  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair!1 
But,  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousal  shone, 
My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honour's  stair 
Into  the  hands  of  his  accursed  fone,2 
And  cruelly  was  slain;  that  shall  I  ever  moan! 

XXIV. 

*  His  blessed  body,  spoiFd  of  lively  breath, 
Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convey'd, 
And  from  me  hid;  of  whose  most  innocent  death 
When  tidings  came  to  me,  unhappy  maid, 
0,  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soul  assaid !  3 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woeful  corse  to  find, 
And  many  years  throughout  the  world  I  stray'd, 
A  virgin  widow ;  whose  deep-wounded  mind  [hind. 

With  love  long  time  did  languish,  as  the  stricken 
^  xxv. 

1  At  last  it  chanced  this  proud  Sarazin 
To  meet  me  wand'ring;  who  perforce  me  led 
With  him  away;  but  yet  could  never  win 
The  fort,  that  ladies  hold  in  sovereign  dread. 
There  lies  he  now  with  foul  dishonour  dead, 
Who,  while  he  lived,  was  called  proud  Sansfoy,4  j 
The  eldest  of  three  brethren;  all  three  bred 
Of  one  bad  sire,  whose  youngest  is  Sansjoy;5 

And  twixt  them  both  was  born  the  bloody  bold 
Sansloy.6 
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XXVI. 

'  In  this  sad  plight,  friendless,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I  Fidessa1  dwell, 
Craving  of  you,  in  pity  of  my  state, 
To  do  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  do  well/ 
He  in  great  passion2  all  this  while  did  dwell, 
More  busying  his  quick  eyes,  her  face  to  view, 
Then3  his  dull  ears,  to  hear  what  she  did  tell; 
And  said,  '  Fair  lady,  heart  of  flint  would  rue4 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrows  which  ye  shew. 

XXVII. 

'  Henceforth  in  safe  assurance  may  ye  rest, 
Having  both  found  a  new  friend  you  to  aid, 
And  lost  an  old  foe  that  did  you  molest : 
Better  new  friend  then  an  old  foe  is  said/ 
With  change  of  cheare5  the  seeming-simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  eyen,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth, 
And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsay'd. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seemly  mirth, 

And  she  coy  looks :  so  dainty,6  they  say,  maketh 

xxvni.  [dearth. 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled ; 
Till,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  fair  did  spread 
Their  arms  abroad,  with  gray  moss  overcast; 
And  their  green  leaves,  trembling  with  every  blast, 
Made  a  calm  shadow  far  in  compass  round : 
The  fearful  shepherd,  often  there  aghast, 
Under  them  never  sat,  ne7  wont  there  sound 

His  merry  oaten  pipe ;  but  shunn'd  th'  unlucky 
ground. 

XXIX. 

But  this  good  Knight,  soon  as  he  them  can  8  spy, 
For  the  cool  shade  him  thither  hastly  got  : 
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For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymounted  high 
From  fiery  wheels  of  his  fair  chariot 
Hurled  his  beam  so  scorching  cruel  hot, 
That  living  creature  mote1  it  not  abide; 
And  his  new  lady  it  endured  not. 
There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a 
tide.2 

xxx. 

Fair-seemly  pleasaunce3  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purposes4  there  as  they  sit; 
And  in  his  falsed5  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet ; 
Which  to  express  he  bends  his  gentle  wit; 
And,  thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 
A  garland  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit, 
He  pluckt  a  bough;  out  of  whose  rift6  there  came 

Small  drops  of  gory  blood,  that  trickled  down  the 
same. 

XXXI. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 
Crying,  *  0  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embarr'd;7 
But  fly,  ah!  fly  far  hence  away,  for  fear 
Lest  to  you  hap,  that  happened  to  me  here, 
And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  dear  love; 
0  too  dear  love,  love  bought  with  death  too  dear!' 
Astond8  he  stood,  and  up  his  hair  did  hove;9 
And  with  that  sudden  horror  could  no  member  move. 

xxxn. 

At  last  whenas  the  dreadful  passion 10 
Wa's  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake  ; 
Yet  musing  at  the  strange  occasion, 
And  doubting  much  his  sense,  he  thus  bespake;  I 
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'  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  Lake, 
Or  guileful  sprite  wand'ring  in  empty  air, 
(Both  which  frail  men  do  oftentimes  mistake,) 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  ears  these  speeches  rare,1 
And  rueful2  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood  to 
spare?' 

XXXIII. 

Then  groaning  deep ;  'Nor  damned  ghost/  quoth  he, 
'  Nor  guileful  sprite,  to  thee  these  words  doth 

speak ; 

But  once  a  man  Fradubio,3  now  a  tree; 
Wretched  man,  wretched  tree  I  whose  nature  weak 
A  cruel  witch,  her  cursed  will  to  wreak, 
Hath  thus  transformed,  and  placed  in  open  plains, 
Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleak, 
And  scorching  sun  does  dry  my  secret  veins; 

For  though  a  tree  I  seem,  yet  cold  and  heat  me 
pains/ 

xxxiv. 

*  Say  on,  Fradubio,  then,  or  man  or  tree/        [arts 
Quoth  then  the  Knight ;  *  by  whose  mischievous 
Art  thou  misshaped  thus,  as  now  I  see7? 
He  oft  finds  med'cine  who  his  grief  imparts; 
But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts; 
As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppress/ 
'  The  author  then/  said  he,  '  of  all  my  smarts, 
Is  one  Duessa,  a  false  sorceress,  [ness. 

That  many  errant  knights  hath  brought  to  wretched- 

XXXV. 

'  In  prime  of  youthly  years,  when  courage  hot 
The  fire  of  love  and  joy  of  chivalry 
First  kindled  in  my  breast,  it  was  my  lot 
To  love  this  gentle  lady,  whom  ye  see 
Now  not  a  lady,  but  a  seeming  tree ; 
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3  Doubtful. 
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a  Lot. 
4  Will. 


6  Which  of 
the  two. 


e  Frail. 
7  Might. 


Beside. 


With  whom  as  once  I  rode  accompanied, 
Me  chanced  of  a  knight  encountered  be, 
That  had  a  like  fair  lady  by  his  side ; 

Like  a  fair  lady,  but  did  foul  Duessa1  hide; 

xxxvi. 

'Whose  forged2  beauty  he  did  take  in  hand 
All  other  dames  to  have  exceeded  far ; 
I  in  defence  of  mine  did  likewise  stand, 
Mine,  that  did  then  shine  as  the  morning  star. 
So  both  to  battle  fierce  arranged  are : 
In  which  his  harder  fortune  was  to  fall 
Under  my  spear;  such  is  the  die3  of  war. 
His  lady,  left  as  a  prize  martial, 

Did  yield  her  comely  person  to  be  at  my  call.4 

xxxvn. 

'  So  doubly  loved  of  ladies  unlike  fair, 
Th'  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  indeed, 
One  day  in  doubt  I  cast  for  to  compare 
Whether5  in  beauty's  glory  did  exceed; 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meed. 
Both  seem'd  to  win,  and  both  seem'd  won  to  be ; 
So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  agreed. 
Fraelissa6  was  as  fan*,  as  fair  mote7  be, 

And  ever  false  Duessa  seem'd  as  fair  as  she. 

XXXVIII. 

'  The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 
The  doubtful  balance  equally  to  sway, 
What  not  by  right,  she  cast  to  win  by  guile ; 
And,  by  her  hellish  science,  raised  straightway 
A  foggy  mist  that  overcast  the  day, 
And  a  dull  blast  that  breathing  on  her  face 
Dimmed  her  former  beauty's  shining  ray, 
And  with  foul  ugly  form  did  her  disgrace :    [place. 
Then  was  she  fair  alone,  when  none  was  fair  in 
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XXXIX. 

*  Then  cried  she  out,  '  Fie,  fie,  deformed  wight, 
Whose  borrow'd  beauty  now  appeareth  plain 
To  have  before  bewitched  all  men's  sight: 

0  leave  her  soon,  or  let  her  soon  be  slain ! ' 
Her  loathly  visage  viewing  with  disdain, 
Eftsoones1  I  thought  her  such  as  she  me  told, 
And  would  have  kill'd  her ;  but  with  feigned  pain 
The  false  witch  did  my  wrathful  hand  withhold : 

So  left  her,  where  she  now  is  turn'd  to  treen  mould. 

XL. 

'  Thenceforth  I  took  Duessa  for  my  dame, 
And  in  the  witch  unweeting2  joy'd  long  time; 
Ne  ever  wist  but  that  she  was  the  same : 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  every  prime,3  * 
When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime,) 

1  chanced  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origane4  and  thyme: 
A  filthy  foul  old  woman  I  did  view, 

That  ever  to  have  toucht  her  I  did  deadly  rue. 

XLI. 

'  Her  nether  parts  misshapen,  monstruous, 
Were  hid  in  water,  that  I  could  not  see ; 
But  they  did  seem  more  foul  and  hideous, 
Then5  woman's  shape  man  would  believe  to  be. 
Thenceforth  from  her  most  beastly  company 
I  gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away, 
Soon  as  appeared  safe  opportunity; 
For  danger  great,  if  not  assured  decay,6 
saw  before  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  known  to  stray. 

*  'Every  prime  :'  alluding  to  a  notion  prevalent  in  ' Demonology '  that 
itches  and  devils  are  punished  at  periodical  times.  See  Milton's  '  Para- 
ise  Lost,'  b.  x.,  576. 
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Called. 


XLII. 

'  The  devilish  hag,  by  changes  of  my  cheare,1 
Perceived  my  thought;  and,  drown'd  in  sleepy 

night, 

With  wicked  herbs  and  ointments  did  besmear 
My  body,  all  through  charms  and  magic  might, 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite : 
Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste, 
And  by  my  wretched  lover's  side  me  pight;2 
Where  now  enclosed  in  wooden  walls  full  fast, 
Banish'd  from  living  wights,  our  weary  days  we 
waste/ 

XLIII. 

f  But  how  long  time/  said  then  the  Elfin  Knight, 
'  Are  you  in  this  misformed  house  to  dwell? ' 
'  We  may  not  change/  quoth  he,  '  this  evil  plight, 
Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well : 
That  is  the  term  prescribed  by  the  spell/ 
( 0  how/  said  he,  'mote3  I  that  well  out  find, 
That  may  restore  you.  to  your  wonted  well?  '4 
'Time  and  suffised5  fates  to  former  kind6 
Shall  us  restore;  none  else  from  hence  may  us 
unbind/ 

XLIV. 

The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  bight,7 
Heard  how  in  vain  Fradubio  did  lament, 
And  knew  well  all  was  true.     But  the  good 

Knight, 

Full  of  sad  fear  and  ghastly  dreriment,8 
When  all  this  speech  the  living  tree  had  spent, 
The  bleeding  bough  did  thrust  into  the  ground,  f 
That  from  the  blood  he  might  be  innocent, 
And  with  fresh  clay  did  close  the  wooden  wound: 
Then  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  with  fear  her  found. 
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Her  seeming  dead  lie  found  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  unweeting1  of  that  well  she  knew; 
And  pain'd  himself  with  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoon.     Her  eyelids  blue, 
And  dimmed  sight  with  pale  and  deadly  hue, 
At  last  she  up  gan  lift ;  with  trembling  cheare  2 
Her  up  he  took,  (too  simple  and  too  true,) 
And  oft  her  kist.     At  length,  all  passed  fear, 
He  set  her  on  her  steed,  and  forward  forth  did  bear. 


CANTO  III. 

Forsaken  Truth  long  seeks  her  Love, 

And  makes  the  lion  mild; 
Mars  blind  Devotion's  mart,  and  falls 

In  hand  of  leachour  vyld.3 

I. 

NOUGHT  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollowness, 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind, 
Or  through  allegiance,  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind, 
Feel  my  heart  perst4  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

n. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned5  so  deep, 
For  fairest  Unae's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep, 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,6  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  fair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting, 
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1  Trans 
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3  Slow. 


4  Took  off. 


5  Blood  of 
wild 
animals. 


Pity. 


Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despair, 
And  her  due  loves  derived1  to  that  vile  witch's  share. 

in. 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  Lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  people's  preace,2  as  in  exile, 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray 'd, 
To  seek  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betray'd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchanter 

wrought, 

Had  her  abandoned :  she,  of  nought  affray'd, 
Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 

sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

IV. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty3  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight,4 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

v. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 5 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse,6 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  force. 
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VI. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  weary  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 
As1  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.2 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion; 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

VII. 

'  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field/ 
Quoth  she,  '  his  princely  puissance  3  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak4  does  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : — 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored 
As  the  god  of  my  life'?  why  hath  he  me  abhorr'dT 

VIII. 

Redounding5  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  virgin  born  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

IX. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
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Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard :  [ward ; 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

x. 

Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wide, 
By  which  she  thought  her  wand'ring  Knight 

should  pass, 

Yet  never  show  of  living  wight  espied ; 
Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  trodden  grass, 
In  which  the  tract  of  people's  footing  was, 
Under  the  steep  foot  of  a  mountain  hoar  : 
The  same  she  follows,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  damsel  spied  slow-footing  her  before, 

That  on  her  shoulders  sad1  a  pot  of  water  bore. 

XI. 

To  whom  approaching  she  to  her  gan  call, 
To  weet,2  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand; 
But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all; 
She  could  not  hear,  nor  speak,  nor  understand : 
Till,  seeing  by  her  side  the  lion  stand, 
With  sudden  fear  her  pitcher  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away :  for  never  in  that  land 
Face  of  fair  lady  she  before  did  view, 
And  that  dread  lion's  look  her  cast  in  deadly  hue.3 

XII. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  look'd  behind, 

As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay; 

And  home  she  came,  whereas4  her  mother  blind 

Sat  in  eternal  night ;  nought  could  she  say ; " 

But,  sudden  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 

With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signs  of  fear : 
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Who,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray,1 
Gan  shut  the  door.     By  this  arrived  there 
Dame  Una,  weary  dame,  and  entrance  did  requere : 

XIII. 

Which  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in ;  where,  of  his  cruel  rage 
Nigh  dead  with  fear,  and  faint  astonishment, 
She  found  them  both  in  darksome  corner  pent ; 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 
Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent : 
Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day, 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves,  she  was  wont  to  say. 

XIV. 

And,  to  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore, 
And  thrice-three  times  did  fast  from  any  bit : 
But  now  for  fear  her  beads  she  did  forget. 
Whose  needless  dread  for  to  remove  away, 
Fair  Una  framed  words  and  countenance  fit : 
Which  hardly  done,  at  length  she  gan  them  pray, 

That  in  their  cottage  small  that  night  she  rest  her 
may. 

xv. 

The  day  is  spent;  and  cometh  drowsy  night, 
When  every  creature  shrouded  is  in  sleep : 
Sad  Una  down  her  lays  in  weary  plight, 
And  at  her  feet  the  lion  watch  doth  keep  : 
In  stead  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and  weep, 
For  the  late  loss  of  her  dear-loved  Knight, 
And  sighs,  and  groans,  and  evermore  does  steep 
Her  tender  breast  in  bitter  tears  all  night ;  [light. 

All  night  she  thinks  too  long,  and  often  looks  for 
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XVI. 

Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
And  all  in  deadly  sleep  did  drowned  lie, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare;1 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  sware, 
That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call ; 
For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several,2 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal.3 

XVII. 

He  was,  to  weet,4  a  stout  and  sturdy  thief, 
Wont  to  rob  churches  of  their  ornaments, 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  due  relief, 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  intents : 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  vestiments 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  careless  slept; 
And  spoil'd  the  priests  of  their  habiliments ; 
Whiles  none  the  holy  things  in  safety  kept, 
Then  he  by  cunning  sleights  in  at  the  window  crept. 

XVIII. 

And  all,  that  he  by  right  or  wrong  could  find, 
Unto  this  house  he  brought,  and  did  bestow 
Upon  the  daughter  of  this  woman  blind, 
Abessa,5  daughter  of  Corceca6  slow, 
With  whom  he  whoredom  used  that  few  did  know, 
And  fed  her  fat  with  feast  of  offerings, 
And  plenty,  which  in  all  the  land  did  grow; 
Ne7  spared  he  to  give  her  gold  and  rings: 
And  now  he  to  her  brought  part  of  his  stolen  things. 

XIX. 

Thus,  long  the  door  with  rage  and  threats  he  bett ; ; 
Yet  of  those  fearful  women  none  durst  rise, 
(The  lion  frayed9  them,)  him  in  to  let; 
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He  would  no  longer  stay  him  to  advise, 
But  open  breaks  the  door  in  furious  wise, 
And  entering  is;  when  that  disdainful  beast, 
Encount'ring  fierce,  him  sudden  doth  surprise; 
And,  seizing  cruel  claws  on  trembling  breast, 
Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest. 

xx. 

Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succour  call, 
His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger's  hand; 
Who  straight  him  rent  in  thousand  pieces  small, 
And  quite  dismember'd  hath :  the  thirsty  land 
Drank  up  his  life ;  his  corse  left  on  the  strand. 
His  fearful  friends  wear  out  the  woeful  night, 
Ne1  dare  to  weep,  nor  seem  to  understand 
The  heavy  hap,  which  on  them  is  alight ;    [might. 
Affray'd,  lest  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen 

XXI. 

Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has, 
Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lion  eke ; 2 
And  on  their  former  journey  forward  pass, 
In  ways  unknown,  her  wand'ring  Knight  to  seek, 
With  pains  for  passing  that  long- wand'ring  Greek,3 
That  for  his  love  refused  deity : 
Such  were  the  labours  of  this  Lady  meek, 
Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  fly ; 
Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she 
weened4  nigh. 

XXII. 

Soon  as  she  parted  thence,  the  fearful  twain, 
That  blind  old  woman,  and  her  daughter  dear, 
Came  forth;  and,  finding  Kirkrapine  there  slain, 
For  anguish  great  they  gan  to  rend  their  hair, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  naked  flesh  to  tear : 
And  when  they  both  had  wept  and  wail'd  their  fill, 
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Then  forth  they  ran,  like  two  amazed  deer, 
Half  mad  through  malice  arid  revenging  will, 
To  follow  her,  that  was  the  causer  of  their  ill : 

XXIII. 

Whom  overtaking,  they  gan  loudly  bray, 
With  hollow  howling,  and  lamenting  cry; 
Shamefully  at  her  railing  all  the  way, 
And  her  accusing  of  dishonesty, 
That  was  the  flower  of  faith  and  chastity : 
And  still,  amidst  her  railing  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischiefs,  and  long  misery, 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way ; 
And  that  in  endless  error  she  might  ever  stray. 

XXIV. 

But,  when  she  saw  her  prayers  nought  prevail, 
She  back  returned  with  some  labour  lost; 
And  in  the  way,  as  she  did  weep  and  wail, 
A  knight  her  met  in  mighty  arms  embost,1 
Yet  knight  was  not  for  all  his  bragging  boast ; 
But  subtle  Archimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  trains2  into  new  troubles  to  have  tost: 
Of  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought, 

If  that  of  such  a  lady  she  could  tellen  ought. 

xxv. 

Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew, 
And  cry,  and  curse,  and  rail,  and  rend  her  hair, 
Saying,  that  harlot  she  too  lately  knew, 
That  caused  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  tear; 
And  so  forth  told  the  story  of  her  fear. 
Much  seemed  he  to  moan  her  hapless  chance, 
And  after  for  that  Lady  did  inquere ; 
Which  being  taught,  he  forward  gan  advance 

His  fair  enchanted  steed,  and  eke3  his  charmed 
lance. 
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XXVI. 

Ere  long  he  came  where  Una  travell'd  slow, 
And  that  wild  champion  waiting  her  beside  ; 
Whom  seeing  such,  for  dread  he  durst  not  show 
Himself  too  nigh  at  hand,  but  turned  wide 
Unto  an  hill;  from  whence  when  she  him  spied, 
By  his  like-seeming  shield  her  Knight  by  name 
She  ween'd1  it  was,  and  towards  him  gan  ride: 
Approaching  nigh  she  wist  it  was  the  same ; 
And  with  fair  fearful  humbless  towards  him  she 


came: 


XXVII. 


And  weeping  said,  '  Ah  my  long-lacked  lord, 
Where  have  ye  been  thus  long  out  of  my  sight  ? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  been  quite  abhorr'd, 
Or  ought  have  done,  that  ye  displeasen  might ; 
That  should  as  death  unto  my  dear  heart  light : 
For  since  mine  eye  your  joyous  sight  did  miss, 
My  cheerful  day  is  turn'd  to  cheerless  night, 
And  eke 2  my  night  of  death  the  shadow  is : 
But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shining  lamp  of 
bliss  1' 

XXVIII. 

He  thereto  meeting  said,  '  My  dearest  dame, 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  from  my  will, 
To  think  that  knighthood  I  so  much  should  shame, 
As  you  to  leave  that  have  me  loved  still, 
And  chose  in  Faery  court,  of  mere  goodwill, 
Where  noblest  knights  were  to  be  found  on  earth. 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly  skill 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  dearth, 
Then3  I  leave  you,  my  liefe,4  yborn  of  heavenly 
birth. 
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Danger. 


XXIX. 

'  And  sooth  to  say,  why  I  left  you  so  long, 
Was  for  to  seek  adventure  in  strange  place ; 
Where,  Archimago  said,  a  felon  strong 
To  many  knights  did  daily  work  disgrace  ; 
But  knight  he  now  shall  never  more  deface : 
Good  cause  of  mine  excuse  that  mote1  ye  please 
Well  to  accept,  and  evermore  embrace 
My  faithful  service,  that  by  land  and  seas 
Have  vow'd  you  to  defend :  now  then  your  plaint 
appease/ 

XXX. 

His  lovely2  words  her  seem'd  due  recompence 
Of  all  her  passed  pains :  one  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispence ; 3 
A  dram  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour. 
She  has  forgot  how  many  a  woeful  stowre4 
For  him  she  late  endured;  she  speaks  no  more 
Of  past :  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  power 
To  looken  back ;  his  eyes  be  fixt  before.         [sore. 
Before  her  stands  her  Knight,  for  whom  she  toil'd  so 

XXXI. 

Much  like,  as  when  the  beaten  marinere, 
That  long  hath  wander'd  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Oft  soused  in  swelling  Tethys'  saltish  tear ; 
And  long  time  having  tann'd  his  tawny  hide 
With  blust'ring  breath  of  heaven,  that  none  can  bide 
And  scorching  flames  of  fierce  Orion's  hound;  5 
Soon  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espied, 
His  cheerful  whistle  merrily  doth  sound,  [aroun( 
And  Nereus  crowns  with  cups ;  his  mates  him  pled< 

XXXII. 

Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  Knight  she  founc 
And  eke6  th'  enchanter  joyous  seem'd  no  less 
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Than  the  glad  merchant,  that  does  view  from 

ground 

His  ship  far  come  from  wat'ry  wilderness; 
He  hurls  out  vows,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  bless. 
So  forth  they  past;  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Discoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distress, 
In  which  he  ask'd  her,  what  the  lion  meant ; 
Who  told,  her  all  that  fell  in  journey,  as  she  went. 

XXXIII. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat, 
Full  strongly  arm'd,  and  on  a  courser  free 
That  through  his  fierceness  foamed  all  with  sweat, 
And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat, 
When  his  hot  rider  spurr'd  his  chafed  side; 
His  look  was  stern,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 
Cruel  revenge,  which  he  in  heart  did  hide :      [dyed. 

And  on  his  shield  Sans  loy1  in  bloody  lines  was 

xxxiv. 

When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentle  pair, 
And  saw  the  red  cross,  which  the  knight  did  bear, 
He  burnt  in  ire;  and  gan  eftsoones2  prepare 
Himself  to  battle  with  his  couched  spear. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  fear, 
To  taste  th'  untried  dint  of  deadly  steel: 
But  yet  his  Lady  did  so  well  him  cheer, 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  feel ;  [heel. 

So  bent  his  spear,  and  spurr'd  his  horse  with  iron 

xxxv. 

But  that  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so  fierce 
And  full  of  wrath,  that,  with  his  sharp-head- 
spear, 


Through  vainly  crossed3  shield  he  quite  did  pierce; 
And,  had  his  staggering  steed  not  shrunk  for  fear, 


1  Without 


Imrne- 


3  Marked 
with   the 
cross. 
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Through  shield  and  body  eke1  he  should  him  bear : 
Yet,  so  great  was  the  puissance2  of  his  push, 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear : 
He  tumbling  rudely  down  to  ground  did  rush, 
And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  blood  did  gush. 

XXXVI. 

Dismounting  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave3  his  life, 
And  proudly  said;  'Lo,  there  the  worthy  meed 
Of  him,  that  slew  Sansfoy4  with  bloody  knife : 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife,  (, 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  lake ;  c- 
When  mourning  altars,  purged  with  enemy's  life,  ^ 
The  black  infernal  Furies  doen  aslake: 5 
Life  from  Sansfoy  thou  took'st,  Sansloy  shall  from 
thee  take/, 

XXX  VII. 

Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  unlace, 
Till  Una  cried,  '  0  hold  that  heavy  hand, 
Dear  sir,  what  aver  that  thou  be  in  place  :6 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy;  mercy  not  withstand; 
For  he  is  one  the  truest  knight  alive, 
Though  conquer'd  now  he  lie  on  lowly  land ; 
And,  whilst  him  fortune  favoured,  fair  did  thrive 
In  bloody  field ;  therefore  of  life  him  not  deprive/ 

XXXVIII. 

Her  piteous  words  might  not  abate  his  rage ; 

But,  rudely  rending  up  his  helmet,  would 

Have  slain  him  straight :  but  when  he  sees  his  age, 

And  hoary  head  of  Archimago  old, 

His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amazed  hold, 

And,  half  ashamed,  wonder'd  at  the  sight : 

For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  untold, 
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In  charms  and  magic  to  have  wondrous  might; 
Ne1  ever  wont  in  field,  ne  in  round  lists,  to  fight: 

xxxix. 

And  said,  '  Why  Archimago,  luckless  sire,  o> 
What  do  I  see?  what  hard  mishap  is  this, 
That  hath  thee  hither  brought  to  taste  mine  ire? 
Or  thine  the  fault,  or  mine  the  error  is,  6     . 
Instead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amiss?'  ^ 
He  answered  nought,  but  in  a  trance  still  lay,  * 
And  on  those  guileful  dazed2  eyes  of  his 
The  cloud  of  death  did  sit ;  which  doen  away,3 
He  left  him  lying  so,  ne 4  would  no  longer  stay :  e. 

XL. 

But  to  the  virgin  comes ;  who  all  this  while 
Amazed  stands,  herself  so  mock'd  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon5  of  his  guile, 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  Knight  to  be : 
Yet  is  she  now  in  more  perplexity, 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim  bold, 
From  whom  her  booteth  not  at  all  to  fly : 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  garment  catching  hold, 
Her  from  her  palfrey  pluckt,  her  visage  to  behold. 

XLI. 

But  her  fierce  servant,  full  of  kingly  awe 
And  high  disdain,  whenas  his  sovereign  dame 
So  rudely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw, 
With  gaping  jaws  full  greedy  at  him  came, 
And,  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  ween6  the  same 
Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  claws : 
But  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 
His  courage  more,  that  from  his  griping  paws 
He  hath  his  shield  redeemed;  and  forth  his  sword 
he  draws. 
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0  then,  too  weak  and  feeble  was  the  force 
Of  salvage1  beast,  his  puissance2  to  withstand! 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  corse,3 
As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand ; 
And  feats  of  arms  did  wisely  understand. 
Eftsoones4  he  pierced  through  his  chafed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 
And  launcht5  his  lordly  heart:  with  death  opprest 

He  roar'd  aloud,  whiles  life  forsook  his  stubborn 
breast. 

XLIII. 

Who  now  is  left  to  keep  the  forlorn  maid 
From  raging  spoil  of  lawless  victor's  will1? 
Her  faithful  guard  removed;  her  hope  dismay 'd; 
Herself  a  yielded  prey  to  save  or  spill!6 
He  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pride  to  fill, 
With  foul  reproaches  and  disdainful  spite 
Her  vilely  entertains ;  and,  will  or  nill, 
Bears  her  away  upon  his  courser  light  : 

Her  prayers  nought  prevail ;  his  rage  is  more  of 


might. 


XLIV. 


And  all  the  way,  with  great  lamenting  pain, 
And  piteous  plaints,  she  filleth  his  dull  ears, 
That  stony  heart  could  riven  have  in  twain; 
And  all  the  way  she  wets  with  flowing  tears ; 
But  he,  enraged  with  rancour,  nothing  hears. 
Her  servile  beast  *  yet  would  not  leave  her  so, 
But  follows  her  far  off,  ne7  ought  he  fears 
To  be  partaker  of  her  wand'ring  woe. 
More  mild  in  beastly  kind,  than  that  her  beastly  foe. 

*  'Servile  beast:'  i.e.,  her  ass. 
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CANTO  IV. 

To  sinful  House  of  Pride  Duess- 

a  guides  the  faithful  Knight ; 
Where,  brother's  death  to  wreak,  Sansjoy 

Doth  challenge  him  to  fight. 

I. 

YOUNG  knight  whatever,  that  dost  arms  profess, 
And  through  long  labours  huntest  after  fame, 
Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickleness, 
In  choice,  and  change,  of  thy  dear-loved  dame ; 
Lest  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame, 
And  rash  misweening1  do  thy  heart  remove : 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Then2  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love:    [prove. 
That  doth  this  Hedcross  Knight's  ensample  plainly 

n. 

Who,  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorn,3 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty; 
And  false  Duessa  in  her  stead  had  borne, 
Called  Fidessa,  and  so  supposed  to  be ; 
Long  with  her  travelled ;  till  at  last  they  see 
A  goodly  building,  bravely  garnished; 
The  house  of  mighty  prince  it  seem'd  to  be ; 
And  towards  it  a  broad  highway  that  led, 
11  bare  through  people's  feet,  which  thither 
travelled. 

HI.. 

Great  troops  of  people  travelled  thitherward 
Both  day  and  night,  of  each  degree  and  place ; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard, 
"With  baleful  beggary,  or  foul  disgrace ; 
Which  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,4  bv  the  hedges  lav. 


1  Miscon 
ception. 

2  Than. 


Deserted. 


4  Lepers. 
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5  Adorned. 


Thither  Duessa  bade  him  bend  his  pace; 
For  she  is  weary  of  the  toilsome  way ; 
And  also  nigh  consumed  is  the  lingering  day. 

IV. 

A  stately  palace  built  of  squared  brick, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 
Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick, 

And  golden  foil1  all  over  them  displayed, 
That  purest  sky  with  brightness  they  dismay'd; 
High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
Full  of  fair  windows  and  delightful  bowers ; 

And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 

v. 

It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit : 
But  full  great  pity,  that  so  fair  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weak  foundation  ever  sit: 
For  on  a  sandy  hill,  that  still  did  flit2 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  high : 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it : 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spy, 

Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 

VI. 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right ; 3 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide : 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight,4 
Call'd  Malvemi,  who  entrance  none  denied : 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight:5 
Infinite  sorts  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her,  that  was  the  lady  of  that  palace  bright. 
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VII. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 

And  to  the  presence  1  mount  ;  whose  glorious 

1  Recep- 

view 

tion- 
room. 

Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound. 

In  living  princes'  court  none  ever  knew 

Such  endless  riches,  and  so  sumptuous  shew  : 

Ne2  Persia  self,  the  nurse  of  pompous  pride, 

2  Not. 

Like  ever  saw  :  and  there  a  noble  crew 

Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side, 

Which,  with  their  presence  fair,  the  place  much 

beautified. 

VIII. 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread, 

And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day; 

On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embellished 

With  royal  robes  and  gorgeous  array, 

A  maiden  queen  that  shone,  as  Titan's  ray, 

1  In  glist'ring  gold  and  peerless  precious  stone  ; 

Yet  her  bright  blazing  beauty  did  assay3 

3  Attempt. 

To  dim  the  brightness  of  her  glorious  throne, 

1  As  envying  herself,  that  too  exceeding  shone  : 

IX. 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoebus'  fairest  child, 

That  did  presume  his  father's  fiery  wain, 

And  flaming  mouths  of  steeds  unwonted  wild, 

Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand  to 

rein; 

II  Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vain, 

•I  While  flashing  beams  do  daze4  his  feeble  eyen, 

4  Dazzle. 

•I  He  leaves  the  welkin5  way  most  beaten  plain, 

5  Heaven- 

lv 

11  And,  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the 

iy- 

skyen. 

H  pith  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 
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X. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state, 

Looking  to  heaven  ;  for  earth  she  did  disdain  : 

And  sitting  high  ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate  : 

JLo,  underneath  her  scornful  feet  was  lain 

1  Tail. 

A  dreadful  dragon  with  an  hideous  train;1 

And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright, 

Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fain, 

And  in  her  self  -loved  semblance  took  delight  ; 

For  she  was  wondrous  fair,  as  any  living  wight. 

XI. 

Of  grisly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was, 

And  sad  Proserpina,  the  queen  of  hell  ; 

2  Surpass. 

Yet  did  she  think  her  peerless  worth  to  pass2 

That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell  ; 

And  thund'ring  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven  doth 

dwell 

And  wield  the  world,  she  claimed  for  her  sire  ; 

Or  if  that  any  else  did  Jove  excel; 

For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspire  ; 

Or,  if  ought  higher  were  than  that,  did  it  desire. 

XII. 

And  proud  Lucifera  men  did  her  call, 

That  made  herself  a  queen,  and  crown'd  to  be; 

Yet  rightful  kingdom  she  had  none  at  all, 

3  Nor. 

Ne3  heritage  of  native  sovereignty; 

But  did  usurp  with  wrong  and  tyranny 

Upon  the  sceptre,  which  she  now  did  hold  : 

Ne  ruled  her  realm  with  laws,  but  policy, 

And  strong  advizement  of  six  wizards  old, 

That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdom  did  upho 

XIII. 

Soon  as  the  Elfin  Knight  in  presence  came, 

And  false  Duessa,  seeming  ladv  fair. 
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A  gentle  usher,  Vanity  by  name, 
Made  room,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare : 
So  goodly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stair 
Of  her  high  throne ;  where  they,  on  humble 

knee 

Making  obeisance,  did  the  cause  declare, 
Why  they  were  come,  her  royal  state  to  see, 
To  prove  the  wide  report  of  her  great  majesty. 

XIV. 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise ; 
Ne1  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy ;  scarce  them  bade  arise. 
Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  while  devise 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  strangers7  sight : 
Some  frounce2  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guise; 
Some  prank3  their  ruffs;  and  others  trimly  dight4 

Their  gay  attire :  each  other's  greater  pride  does  spite. 

xv. 

Goodly  they  all  that  Knight  do  entertain, 
Bight  glad  with  him  to  have  increased  their  crew ; 
But  to  Duess'  each  one  himself  did  pain5 
All  kindness  and  fair  courtesy  to  shew ; 
For  in  that  court  whylome6  her  well  they  knew: 
Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the  middest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view, 
And  that  great  princess  too  exceeding  proud, 

That  to  strange  knight  no  better  countenance  allow'd. 

XVI. 

Sudden  upriseth  from  her  stately  place 

The  royal  dame,  and  for  her  coach  doth  call : 

All  hurtlen7  forth;  and  she,  with  princely  pace, 

As  fair  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall, 

Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call, 


Nor. 


2  Plait,  or 
fold. 

3  Adjust. 

4  Arrange. 


0  Exert. 


Former 
ly- 


Rush. 
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1  Chariot. 


2  Robe. 


Breviary. 


So  forth  she  comes;  her  brightness  broad  doth 

blaze. 

The  heaps  of  people,  thronging  in  the  hall, 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze : 
Her  glorious  glittering  light  doth  all  men's  eyes 
amaze. 

XVII.     . 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coach  does  climb, 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  garlands  gay, 
That  seem'd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime; 
And  strove  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array, 
Great  Juno's  golden  chair;1  the  which,  they  say, 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 
To  Jove's  high  house  through  heaven's  brass-paved 

way, 

Drawn  of  fair  peacocks,  that  excel  in  pride, 
And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tails  dispredden  wide. 

XVIII. 

But  this  was  drawn  of  six  unequal  beasts, 
On  which  her  six  sage  counsellors  did  ride,_ 
Taught  to  obey  their  bestial  behests, 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kinds  applied : 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin; 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Array'd  in  habit  black,  and  amice2  thin; 
Like  to  an  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

XIX. 

And  in  his  hand  his  portesse3  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  read; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 
Still  drown'd  in  sleep  and  most  of  his  days  dead: 
Scarce  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavy  head, 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
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May  seem  the  wain1  was  very  evil  led, 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went  or  else  astray. 

xx. 

From  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloyne,2 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise; 
From  every  work  he  challenged  essoyne,3 
For  contemplation'  sake :  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise;4 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady : 
For  in  his  lustless5  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  reign'd  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  company. 

XXI. 

And  by  his  side  rode  Joathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ; 
His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury, 
And  eke6  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  eyne; 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 
With  which  he  swallow'd  up  excessive  feast, 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine : 
And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 
He  spued  up  his  gorge,7  that  all  did  him  deteast. 

XXII. 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad; 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat : 
And  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  had, 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat : 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 
And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  bouzing  can,8 
Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  upholden  can : 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man. 
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XXIII. 

Unfit  lie  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
And  eke  unable  once  to  stir  or  go ; 
Not  meet  to  be  of  counsel  to  a  king, 
Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  so, 
That  from  his  friend  he  seldom  knew  his  foe  : 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcase  blue, 
And  a  dry  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew ; 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 

XXIV. 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustful  Lechery 
Upon  a  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  hair, 
And  whally1  eyes,  (the  sign  of  jealousy), 
Was  like  the  person  self,  whom  he  did  bear: 
Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy,  did  appear; 
Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  eye : 
Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  dear, 
When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by : 
0  who  does  know  the  bent  of  women's  fantasy! 

XXV. 

In  a  green  gown  he  clothed  was  full  fair, 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthiness ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  heart  he  bare, 
Full  of  vain  follies  and  new-f angleness ; 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness; 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  looks; 
And  well  could  dance;  and  sing  with  ruefulness;2 
And  fortunes  tell;  and  read  in  loving  books: 
And  thousand  other  ways,  to  bait  his  fleshly  hooks. 

XXVI. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all,  that  he  did  love ; 
Ne3  would  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law, 
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But  joy'd  weak  women's  hearts  to  tempt,  and  prove, 
If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move : 
Which  lewdness  fill'd  him  with  reproachful  pain 
Of  that  foul  evil,  which  all  men  reprove, 
That  rots  the  marrow,  and  consumes  the  brain: 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this  train. 

XXVII. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
Upon  a  camel  loaden  all  with  gold : 
Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side, 
With  precious  metal  full  as  they  might  hold; 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coin  he  told ; 
For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made, 
And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold  : 
Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade ; 
And  right  and  wrong  alike  in  equal  balance  weigh'd. 

XXVIII. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  yplaste ; l 
And  thread-bare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes,  he  ware ; 
Ne  scarce  good  morsel  all  his  life  did  taste ; 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  still  did  spare, 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare : 2 
Yet  child  ne  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  fear  to  lose  his  own, 
le  led  a  wretched  life,  unto  himself  unknown. 

XXIX. 

Most  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  suffice ; 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store ; 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; 3 
Whose  wealth  was  want;  whose  plenty  made  him 

poor; 

Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  ever  more  ; 
A  vile  disease ;  and  eke4  in  foot  and  hand 
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Also. 


A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore ; 
That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  go,  nor  stand : 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  fourth  of  this  fair  band! 

XXX. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolf,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  canker'd  teeth  a  venomous  toad 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw;1 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 
At  neighbour's  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  sad; 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw; 
And  wept  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 
But  when  he  heard  of  harm,  he  waxed  wondrous  gl 

XXXI. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolour'd  say2 
He  clothed  was,  ypainted  full  of  eyes; 
And  in  his  bosom  secretly  there  lay 
An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  tail  uptyes3 
In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sting  implyes  :4 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heaps  of  gold  with5  griple6  Covetise ; 
And  grudged  at  the  great  felicity 
Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  own  company. 

XXXII. 

He  hated  all  good  works  and  virtuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  less,  that  any  like  did  use; 
And,  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  alms  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse : 
And  eke7  the  verse  of  famous  poets'  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writ  : 
Such  one  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifth  in  row  did  sit. 
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XXXIII. 

And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brand  he  hath, 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  head : 
His  eves  did  hurl  forth  sparkles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  stern  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage,  when  choler  in  him 
swellU 

XXXIV. 

His  ruffin1  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent; 
Through  unadvised  rashness  waxen  wood;2 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Ne  cared  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 
But  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent; 
Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast, 
low  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  his  heedless  haste. 

XXXV. 

Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  Wrath; 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  Strife, 
Unmanly  Murder,  and  unthrifty  Scath,3 
Bitter  Despite  with  Rancour's  rusty  knife ; 
And  fretting  Grief,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  more  haunt  Ire, 
The  swelling  Spleen,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife, 
The  shaking  Palsy,  and  Saint  Francis'  fire:4 
Sucli  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire.5 

XXXVI. 

And,  after  all,  upon  the  waggon  beam  .t^ 

JR,pde  Satan  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand, 
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With  which  he  forward  lasht  the  lazy  team, 
So  oft  as  Sloth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band,1 
Shouting  for  joy;  and  still  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  cover'd  all  the  land ; 
And,  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
Dead  skulls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had  gone 
astray. 

XXXVII. 

So  forth  they  marchen  in  this  goodly  sort, 
To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  air, 
And  in  fresh  flow'ring  fields  themselves  to  sport : 
Amongst  the  rest  rode  that  false  lady  fair, 
The  foul  Duessa,  next  unto  the  chair 
Of  proud  Lucifer',  as  one  of  the  train : 
But  that  good  Knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain, 
Whose  fellowship  seem'd  far  unfit  for  warlike  swain. 

XXXVIII. 

So,  having  solaced  themselves  a  space 
With  pleasance  of  the  breathing  fields  yfed,2 
They  back  returned  to  the  princely  place ; 
Whereas  an  errant  knight  in  arms  ycled, 
And  heathenish  shield,  wherein  with  letters  red 
Was  writ  Sans  joy,  they  new  arrived  find : 
Inflamed  with  fury  and  fierce  hardihed, 
He  seem'd  in  heart  to  harbour  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  his  bitter  mind. 

xxxix. 

Who,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slain  Sansfoy 
He  spied  with  that  same  Faery  champion's  page, 
Bewraying3  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 
His  eldest  brother;  burning  all  with  rage, 
He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious4  gage 
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Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatcht  away : 

But  th'  Elfin  Knight,  which  ought1  that  warlike 

wage,2 

Disdained  to  loose  the  meed  he  won  in  fray; 
And,  him  rencountering  fierce,  rescued  the  noble 
prey. 

XL. 

Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtlena.  greedily, 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darrayne,4 

And  clash  their  shields,  and  shake  their  swords 

on  high; 

That  with  their  sturre5  they  troubled  all  the  train : 
Till  that  great  queen,  upon  eternal  pain 
Of  high  displeasure  that  ensewen  might, 
Commanded  them  their  fury  to  refrain ; 
And,  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right, 

In  equal  lists  they  should  the  morrow  next  it  fight. 

XLI. 

'  Ah,  dearest  dame/  quoth  then  the  Paynim  bold, 
e  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight, 
Whom  great  grief  made  forget  the  reins  to  hold 
Of  reason's  rule,  to  see  this  recreant  Knight, 
(No  knight,  but  treachour6  full  of  false  despite 
And  shameful  treason,)  who  through  guile  hath 

slain 

The  prowest7  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight, 
Even  stout  Sansfoy,  (0  who  can  then  refrain'?) 

Whose  shield  he  bears  renverst,8  the  more  to  heap 
disdain. 

XLII. 

'  And,  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  guile, 
His  dearest  love,  the  fair  Fidessa,  lo 
Is  there  possessed  of  the  traitor  vile ; 
Who  reaps  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 
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Sowen  in  bloody  field,  and  bought  with  woe : 
That — brother's  hand  shall  dearly  well  requite, 
So  be,  0  Queen,  you  equal  favour  show/ 
Him  little  answer'd  th'  angry  Elfin  Knight ; 
He  never  meant  with  words,  but  swords,  to  plead 


his  right: 


XLIII. 


But  threw  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledge, 
His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try : 
So  been  they  parted  both,  with  hearts  on  edge 
To  be  avenged  each  on  his  enemy. 
That  night  they  pass  in  joy  and  jollity, 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bower  and  hall; 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all : 
Which  done,  the  chamberlain  Sloth  did  to  rest  them 
call. 

XLIV. 

Now  whenas  darksome  Night  had  all  displayed 
Her  coalblack  curtain  over  brightest  sky; 
The  warlike  youths,  on  dainty  couches  laid, 
Did  chase  away  sweet  sleep  from  sluggish  eye, 
To  muse  on  means  of  hoped  victory. 
But  whenas  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  mace 
Arrested  all  that  courtly  company, 
Uprose  Duessa  from  her  resting  place, 
And  to  the  Paynim's  lodging  comes  with  silent  pace : 

XLV. 

Whom  broad  awake  she  finds,  in  troublous  fit, 
Fore-casting,  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy; 
And  him  amoves1  with  speeches  seeming  fit, 
'  Ah  dear  Sansjoy,  next  dearest  to  Sansfoy, 
Cause  of  my  new  grief,  cause  of  my  new  joy; 
Joyous,  to  see  his  image  in  mine  eye, 
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And  grieved,  to  think  how  foe  did  him  destroy 
That  was  the  flower  of  grace  and  chivalry; 

Lo,  his  Fidessa,  to  thy  secret  faith  I  fly/ 

XLVI. 

With  gentle  words  he  can1  her  fairly  greet, 
And  bade  say  on  the  secret  of  her  heart : 
Then,  sighing  soft ;  *  I  learn  that  little  sweet 
Oft  temper'd  is/  quoth  she,  '  with  muchell2  smart : 
For,  since  my  breast  was  launcht3  with  lovely 

dart4 

Of  dear  Sansfoy,  I  never  joyed  hour, 
But  in  eternal  woes  my  weaker  heart 
Have  wasted,  loving  him  with  all  my  power, 

And  for  his  sake  have  felt  full  many  an  heavy 
stowre.5 

XLVII. 

'  At  last,  when  perils  all  I  weened  past, 
And  hoped  to  reap  the  crop  of  all  my  care, 
Into  new  woes  unweeting6  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  faytor,7  who  unworthy  ware 
His  worthy  shield,  whom  he  with  guileful  snare 
Entrapped  slew,  and  brought  to  shameful  grave : 
Me  silly  maid  away  with  him  he  bare, 
And  ever  since  hath  kept  in  darksome  cave; 

For  that  I  would  not  yield  that  to  Sansfoy  I  gave. 

XLVIII. 
'But  since  fair  sun  hath  sperst8  that  low'ring 

cloud, 

And  to  my  loathed  life  now  shows  some  light, 
Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud 
From  dreaded  storm  of  hk  disdainful  spite : 
To  you  th'  inheritance  belongs  by  right 
Of  brother's  praise,  to  you  eke9  longes10  his  love. 
Let  not  his  love,  let  not  his  restless  sprite, 
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Be  unrevenged,  that  calls  to  you  above 
From  wandering  Stygian  shores,  where  it  doth 
endless  move/ 

XLIX. 

Thereto  said  he,  '  Fair  dame,  be  nought  dismay'd 
For  sorrows  past ;  their  grief  is  with  them  gone. 
Ne l  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid : 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none ; 
And  helpless  hap  it  booteth  not  to  moan. 
Dead  is  Sansfoy,  his  vital  pains  are  past, 
Though  grieved  ghost  for  vengeance  deep  do  groan: 
He  lives,  that  shall  him  pay  his  duties  last, 
And  guilty  Elfin  blood  shall  sacrifice  in  haste/ 

L. 
'  0,  but  I  fear  the  fickle  freaks/  quoth  she, 

*  Of  fortune  false,  and  odds  of  arms  in  field/     . 

'  Why,  dame/  quoth  he,  '  what  odds  can  ever  be, 
Where  both  do  fight  alike,  to  win  or  yield?' 

*  Yea,  but/  quoth  she,  '  he  bears  a  charmed  shield, 
And  eke  enchanted  arms,  that  none  can  pierce ; 
Ne2  none  can  wound  the  man,  that  does  them 

wield/ 

'  Charm'd  or  enchanted/  answer'd  he  then  fierce, 
'  I  no  whit  reck;  ne  you  the  like  need  to  rehearse.   ' 

LI. 

'  But,  fair  Fidessa,  sithens3  fortune's  guile, 
Or  enemy's  power,  hath  now  captived  you, 
Eeturn  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a  while, 
Till  morrow  next,  that  I  the  Elfe  subdue, 
And  with  Sansfoy's  dead  dowry  you  endue/ 
'  Ay  me,  that  is  a  double  death/  she  said, 
'  With  proud  foe's  sight  my  sorrow  to  renew : 
Where  ever  yet  I  be,  my  secret  aid 
Shall  follow  you/    So,  passing  forth,  she  him  obey'd. 
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CANTO  Y. 

The  faithful  Knight  in  equal  field 

Subdues  his  faithless  foe; 
Whom  false  Duessa  saves,  and  for 

His  cure  to  hell  does  go. 

I. 

THE  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought, 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 
Such  restless  passion  did  all  night  torment 
The  flaming  courage  of  that  Faery  Knight, 
Devising  how  that  doughty  tournament 
With  greatest  honour  he  atchieven  might : 
Still  did  he  wake,  and  still  did  watch  for  dawning 


light. 


ii. 


At  last,  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fair; 

And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate, 

Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  his  dewy  hair ; 

And  huiTd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy 

air. 
Which  when  the  wakeful  Elfe  perceived, 

straightway 

He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 
In  sunbright  arms,  and  battailous  array; 
'or  with  that  Pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day. 

in. 

And  forth  he  comes  into  the  common  hall; 
Where  early  wait  him  many  a  gazing  eye, 
To  weet1  what  end  to  stranger  knights  may  fall 
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There  many  minstrels  maken  melody, 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy; 
And  many  bards,  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly ; 
And  many  chroniclers,  that  can  record 
Old  loves,  and  wars  for  ladies  done  by  many  a  lord. 

IV. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Sarazin, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily ; 
And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 
They  bring  them  wines  of  Greece  and  Araby, 
And  dainty  spices  fetcht  from  furthest  Ind, 
To  kindle  heat  of  courage  privily; 
And  in  the  wine  a  solemn  oath  they  bind 
T  observe  the  sacred  laws  of  arms,  that  are  assigned. 

v. 

At  last  forth  comes  that  far  renowned  queen. 
With  royal  pomp  and  princely  majesty 
She  is  ybrought  unto  a  paled  green, 
And  placed  under  stately  canopy, 
The  warlike  feats  of  both  those  knights  to  see. 
On  th'  other  side  in  all  men's  open  view 
Dujessa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 
Sansf oy  his  shield  is  hang'd  with  bloody  hue : 
Both  those,  the  laurel  garlands  to  the  victor  due. 

VI. 

A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high, 
And  unto  battle  bade  themselves  address : 
Their  shining  shields  about  their  wrestes l  they  tie, 
And  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless,2 
The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heaviness  : 
With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail, 
And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  do  impress 
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Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  batter'd  mail :     [frail. 
The  iron  walls  to  ward  their  blows  are  weak  and 

VII. 

The  Sarazin  was  stout  and  wondrous  strong, 
And  heaped  blows  like  iron  hammers  great; 
For  after  blood  and  vengeance  he  did  long. 
The  Knight  was  fierce,  and  full  of  youthly  heat, 
And  doubled  strokes,  like  dreaded  thunder's  threat : 
For  all  for  praise  and  honour  did  he  fight. 
Both  stricken  strike,  and  beaten  both  do  beat ; 
That  from  their  shields Jorth  fliethjiery  light, 
And  helmets,  hewen  deep,  show  marks  of  either's 
might. 

VIII. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right : 
As  when  a  gryfon,1  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encount'reth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way, 
That  would  his  rightful  ravine  2_rend  away : 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smite, 
And  souce 3  so  sore,  that  they  the. heavens  affray: 
The  wise  soothsayer,  seeing  so  sad  sight, 
Th'  amazed  vulgar  tells  of  wars  and  mortal  fight. 

IX. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right; 
And  each  to  deadly  shame  would  drive  his  foe : 
The  cruel  steel  so  greedily  doth  bite 
In  tender  flesh,  that  streams  of  blood  down  flow ; 
With  which  the  arms,  that  erst 4  so  bright  did 

show, 

Into  a  pure  vermilion  now  are  dyed. 
Great  ruth  5  in  all  the  gazers'  hearts  did  grow, 
Seeing  the  gored  wounds  to  gape  so  wide, 
[That  victory  they  dare  not  wish  to  either  side. 
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X. 

At  last  the  Paynim  chanced  to  cast  his  eye, 
His  sudden  eye,  flaming  with  wrathful  fire, 
Upon  his  brother's  shield,  which  hung  thereby : 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  ire, 
And  said;  '  Ah!  wretched  son  of  woeful  sire, 
Dost  thou  sit  wailing  by  black  Stygian  lake, 
Whilst  here  thy  shield  is  hang'd  for  victor's  hire? 
And,  sluggish  german,1  dost  thy  forces  slake 
To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  may  overtake? 

XI. 

'  Go,  caytive  2  Elf e,  him  quickly  overtake, 
And  soon  redeem  from  his  long-wand'ring  woe : 
fio^Piiy^ J-jhS^i?  ^0  him  my  message  make, 
That  I  his  shield  have  quit 3  from  dying  foe/ 
Therewith  upon  his  crest  he  stroke  him  so, 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  twice  to  fall : 
End  of  the  doubtful  battle  deemed  tho4 
The  lookers  on;  and  loud  to  him  gan  call 
The  false  Duessa,  '  Thine  the  shield,  and  I,  and  all!' 

XII. 

Soon  as  the  Faerie  heard  his  lady  speak, 
Out  of  his  swowning5  dream  he  gan  awake; 
And  quick'ning  faith,  that  erst6  was  waxen  weak, 
The  creeping  deadly  cold  away  did  shake : 
Then  moved  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and  lady's 

sake, 

Of  all  at  once  he  cast7  avenged  to  be, 
And  with  so'  exceeding  fury  at  him  strake, 
That  forced  him  to  stoop  upon  his  knee : 
Had  he  not  stooped  so,  he  should  have  cloven  be. 

XIII. 

And  to  him  said ;  '  Go  now,  proud  miscreant, 
Thyself  thy  message  do  to  german8  dear; 
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Alone  he,  wancTring,  thee  too  long  doth  want : 
Go,  say,  his  foe  thy  shield  with  his  doth  bear/ 
Therewith  hisjieavy  hand  he  high  gan  rear, 
Him  to  have  slain;  wlTeli'IoT^a^arksome  cloud 
Upon  him  fell;  he  nowhere  doth  appear, 
But  vanisht  is.     The  Elfe  him  calls  aloud, 
But  answer  none  receives;  the  darkness  him  does 
shroud. 

XIV. 

In  haste  Duessa  from  her  place  arose, 

And  to  him  running  said;  *  0  pro  west1  Knight, 

That  ever  lady  to  her  love  did  chose, 

Let  now  abate  the  terror  of  your  might, 

And  quench  the  flame  of  furious  despite 

And  bloody  vengeance :  lo!  th' infernal  Powers, 

Covering  your  foe  with  cloud  of  deadly  night, 

Have  .borne  him  hence  to  Pluto's  baleful  bowers : 

The  conquest  yours;  I  yours;  the  shield  and  glory 
yours ! ' 

xv. 

Not  all  so  satisfied,  with  greedy  eye 
He  sought,  all  round  about,  his  thirsty  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  enemy; 
Who  all  that  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade : 
He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade. 
At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  sound  on  high; 
And  runningjieralds  humble  homage  made, 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victory; 

And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of  enmity. 

XVI. 

Wherewith  he  goeth  to  that  sovereign  queen; 
And,  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee, 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  seen  :2 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree,3 
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Greatly  advancing1  his  gay  chivalry: 
So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  Knight, 
Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee, 
Shouting,  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on  hight,2 
That  all  the  air  it  fills,  and  flies  to  heaven  bright. 

XVII. 

Home  is  he  brought,  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed : 
Where  many  skilful  leeches  him  abide 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly  bled. 
In  wine  and  oil  they  wash  his  woundes  wide, 
And  softly  gan  embalm3  on  every  side. 
And  all  the  while  most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide, 
Him  to  beguile  of  grief  and  agony : 
And  all  the  while  Duessa  wept  full  bitterly. 

XVIII. 

As  when  a  weary  traveller,  that  strays 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Unweeting4  of  the  perilous  wand'ring  ways, 
Doth  meet  a  cruel  crafty  crocodile, 
Which,  in  false  grief  hiding,  his  hj^raaful^uile, 
Doth  weep  fuITsore",  and  sheddeth  tender  tears; 
The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 
His  mournful  plight,  is  swallow'd  up  un wares ; 
Forgetful  of  his  own,  that  minds  another's  cares. 

XIX. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 
That  shining  lamps  in  Jove's  high  house  were  light : 
Then  forth  she  rose,  ne5  longer  would  abide; 
But  comes  unto  the  place,  where  th'  heathen 

knight, 

In  slumb'ring  swound6  nigh  void  of  vital  sprite, 
Lay  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day : 
Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in  plight, 
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To  wail  his  woeful  case  she  would  not  stay, 
But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  heav'n  makes  speedy  way : 

xx. 

Where  griesly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phoebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  finds  forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew;1 
Where  she  all  day  did  hidejher^hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  charet2  stoo3, 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new, 
And  coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ,  as  they  were 
wood.3 

XXI. 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa,  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear, 
She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight, 
And  th'  unacquainted4  light  began  to  fear; 
(For  never  did  such  brightness  there  appear;) 
And  would  have  back  retired  to  her  cave, 
Until  the  witch's  speech  she  gan  to  hear, 
Saying;  'Yet,  O  thou  dreaded  dame,  I  crave 
Abide,  till  I  have  told  the  message  which  I  have.' 

XXII. 

She  stay'd ;  and  forth  Duessa  gan  proceed ; 
'  0  thou,  most  ancient  grandmother  of  all, 
More  old  than  Jove,  whom  thou  at  first  didst  breed, 
Or  that  great  house  of  gods  celestial; 
Which  wast  begot  in  Dsemogorgon's  hall,5 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade ; 
Why  suffred'st  thou  thy  nephews6  dear  to  fall 
With  Elfin  sword,  most  shamefully  betray 'd  ? 
Lo,  where  the  stout  Sansjoy  doth  sleep  in  deadly 
shade ! 
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XXIII. 

4  And,  him  before,  I  saw  with  bitter  eyes 
The  bold  Sansf  oy  shrink  underneath  his  spear ; 
And  now  the  prey  of  fowls  in  field  he  lies, 
Nor  wail'd  of  friends,  nor  laid  on  groaning  bier, 
That  whilome1  was  to  me  too  dearly  dear. 
0 !  what  of  gods  then  boots  it  to  be  born, 
If  old  Aveugle's2  sons  so  evil  hear?3 
Or  who  shall  not  great  Nightes  children  scorn, 
When  two  of  three  her  nephews4  are  so  foul  forlorn'? 

XXIV. 

'Up,  then;  up,  dreary  dame,  of  darkness  queen; 
Go,  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race ; 
Or  else  go,  them  avenge;  and  let  be  seen 
That  dreaded  Night  in  brightest  day  hath  place, 
And  can  the  children  of  fair  Light  deface/ 
Her  feeling  speeches  some  compassion  moved 
In  heart,  and  change  in  that  great  mother's  face : 
Yet  pity  in  her  heart  was  never  proved 

Till  then;  for  evermore  she  hated,  never  loved: 

xxv. 

And  said,  *  Dear  daughter,  rightly  may  I  rue, 
The  fall  of  famous  children  born  of  me, 
And  good  successes,  which  their  foes  ensue : 5 
But  wrho  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny, 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity, 
Which  fast  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat? 
The  sons  of  Day  he  favoureth,  I  see, 
And  by  my  ruins  thinks  to  make  them  great : 

To  make  one  great  by  others'  loss  is  bad  excheat.6 

XXVI. 

'  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freely  all; 
For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others'  guilt: 
And  he,  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fall, 
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Shall  with  his  own  blood  price1  that  he  hath  spilt. 
But  what  art  thou,  that  tell'st  of  nephews  kiltT 
^1,  that  do  seem  not  I,  Duessa  am/ 
Qiiotn^sne,*  how ^e^eflityW^nT  garments  gilt 
And  gorgeous  gold  array'd,  I  to  thee  came ; 
3uessa  I,  the  daughter  of  Deceit  and  Shame/ 

XXVII. 

Then,  bowing  down  her  aged  back,  she  kist 
The  wicked  witch,  saying ;  '  In  that  fair  face 
The  false  resemblance  of  Deceit,  I  wist, 
Did  closely  lurk ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I  scarce  in  darksome  place 
Could  it  discern;  though  I  the  mother  be 
Of  Falsehood,  and  root  of  Duessa's  race. 
0  welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  long'd  to  see, 
And  now  have  seen  unwares!  Lo,  now  I  go  with 
thee/ 

XXVIII. 

Then  to  her  iron  waggon  she  betakes, 
And  with  her  bears  the  foul  well  favoured  witch : 
Through  mirksome2  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 
Her  twyfold3  team  (of  which  two  black  as  pitch, 
And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlich,4) 
Did  softly  swim  away,  ne5  ever  stamp 
Unless  she  chanced  their  stubborn  mouths  to 

twitch ; 

Then,  foaming  tar,6  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

XXIX. 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place,  whereas  the  Paynim  lay 
Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckless  fray. 
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His  cruel  wounds  with  cruddy l  blood  congeal'd 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may, 
And  handle  softly,  till  they  can  be  heal'd : 
So  lay  him  in  her  charet,2  close  in  night  conceal'd. 

XXX. 

And,  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground, 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay; 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound, 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  affray,3 
And  her  dark  griesly  look  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 

XXXI. 

Thence  turning  back  in  silence,  soft  they  stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avernus  hole : 
By  that  same  hole  an  entrance,  dark  and  base,4 
With  smoke  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place, 
Descends  to  hell :  there  creature  never  past, 
That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace ; 
But  dreadful  Furies,  which  their  chains  have 

brast,6 

And  damned  sprites  sent  forth  to  make  ill  men 
aghast. 

XXXII. 

By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournful  charet,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood, 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  belive ; 1 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chatt'ring  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
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Of  fiends  infernal  flockt  on  every  side, 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst 
ride. 

XXXIII. 

They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  souls  sit  wailing  woefully; 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegethon, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry, 
And  with  sharp  shrilling  shrieks  do  bootless  cry, 
Cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither  sent. 
The  House  of  endless  Pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment. 

xxxiv. 

Before  the  threshold  dreadful  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous ; 
And  lilled l  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong ;  2 
At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnarre,3  until  Day's  enemy4 
Did  him  appease ;  then  down  his  tail  he  hong, 
And  suffered  them  to  passen  quietly: 
r  she  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 

XXXV. 

There  was  Ixion  turned  on  a  wheel, 
For  daring  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven  to  sin; 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reel 
Against  an  hill,  ne  6  might  from  labour  lin ; 6 
There  thirsty  Tantalus  hung  by  the  chin; 
And  Tityus  fed  a  vulture  on  his  maw; 
Typhoeus'  joints  were  stretched  on  a  gin; 7 
Theseus  condemned  to  endless  sloth  by  law; 
bid  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke 8  vessels  draw. 
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XXXVI. 

They,  all  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place,1 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  their  smart, 
To  gaze  on  them ;  who  forth  by  them  do  pace, 
Till  they  be  come  unto  the  furthest  part ; 
Where  was  a  cave  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deep,  dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortless, 
In  which  sad  Aesculapius  far  apart 
Imprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless ; 
For  that  Hippolytus  rent  corse  he  did  redress.2 

XXXVII. 

Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 
That  wont  in  charet 3  chase  the  foaming  boar : 
He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass ; 
But  ladies'  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forbore : 
His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more ; 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweets  refused, 
Her  love  she  turn'd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accused, 
And  with  her  jealous  terms  his  open  ears  abused; 

XXXVIII. 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besought 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast ; 
From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  straight  were 

brought; 

With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steeds  aghast 
Both  charet  swift  and  huntsman  overcast. 
His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent,4 
Was  quite  dismember'd,  and  his  members  chaste 
Scattered  on  every  mountain  as  he  went, 
That  of  Hippolytus  was  left  no  moniment. 

XXXIX. 

His  cruel  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done, 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end, 
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In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  son. 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  sire  began  to  rend 
His  hair,  and  hasty  tongue  that  did  offend : 
Tho,1  gathering  up  the  reliques  of  his  smart, 
By  Diane's  means  who  was  Hippolyt's  friend, 
Them  brought  to  Aesculape,  that  by  his  art 
Did  heal  them  all  again,  and  joined  every  part. 

XL. 

Such  wondrous  science  in  man's  wit  to  reign 
When  Jove  aviz'd,2  that  could  the  dead  revive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  again, 
Of  endless  life  he  might  him  not  deprive; 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  down  alive, 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  y  wounded  sore : 
Where,  long  remaining,  he  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore, 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

XLI. 

There  ancient  Night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  nigh-weary  wain,  and  in  her  arms 
To  Aesculapius  brought  the  wounded  knight : 
Whom  having  softly  disarray'd  of  arms, 
Tho3  gan  to  him  discover  all  his  harms, 
Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise, 
If  either  salves,  or  oils,  or  herbs,  or  charms, 
A  fordone4  wight  from  door  of  death  mote  5  raise, 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephews'6  days. 

XLII. 

'  Ah  dame,'  quoth  he,  '  thou  temptest  me  in  vain 
To  dare  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  I  rue; 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain 
With  like  attempt  to  like  end  to  renew. 
Is  not  enough,  that,  thrust  from  heaven  due, 
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1  Add  to. 

3  Avert. 


3  Since. 


4  Hurt. 


6  Already. 


Care. 


7  Recover 
from 
fatigue. 

8  Baleful. 


Al 
though. 


Here  endless  penance  for  one  fault  I  pay; 
But  that  redoubled  crime  with  vengeance  new 
Thou  biddest  me  to  eke  I1  can  Night  defray2 

The  wrath  of  thund'ring  Jove,  that  rules  both  Night 
and  Day?' 

XLIII. 

'  Not  so/  quoth  she ;  '  but,  sith3  that  heaven's  king 
From  hope  of  heaven  hath  thee  excluded  quite, 
Why  fearest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for  thing ; 
And  fearest  not  that  more  thee  hurten4  might, 
Now  in  the  power  of  everlasting  Night  1 
Go  to,  then,  0  thou  far  renowned  son 
Of  great  Apollo,  show  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine,  that  else5  hath  to  thee  won 

Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never  to  be  done/ 

XLIV. 

Her  words  prevail'd :  and  then  the  learned  leach 
His  cunning  hand  gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  things  else,  the  which  his  art  did  teach : 
Winch  having  seen,  from  thence  arose  away 
The  Mother  of  dread  darkness,  and  let  stay 
Aveugle's  son  there  in  the  leach's  cure ; 6 
And,  back  returning,  took  her  wonted  way 
To  run  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus  pure 

In  western  waves  his  weary  waggon  did  recure.7 

XLV. 

The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noyous8  Night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  Dame  Pride : 
Where  when  she  came,  she  found  the  Faery 

Knight 

Departed  thence;  albe9  (his  woundes  wide 
Not  throughly  heal'd)  unready  were  to  ride. 
Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away; 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  Dwarf  had  spied 
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Where,  in  a  dungeon  deep,  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  caitive1  wretched  thralls,  that  wailed  night  and 
day; 

XLVI. 

(A  rueful  sight  as  could  be  seen  with  eye ;) 
Of  whom  he  learned  had  in  secret  wise 
The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivity; 
How  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 
Through  wasteful  pride  and  wanton  riotise, 
They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provoked  with  Wrath  and  Envy's  false  surmise, 
Condemned  to  that  dungeon  merciless, 

Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in  wretched 
ness. 

XLVII. 

There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Babylon, 
That  would  compel  all  nations  to  adore 
And  him,  as  only  God,  to  call  upon; 
Till,  through  celestial  doom  thrown  out  of  door, 
Into  an  ox  he  was  transformed  of  yore. 
There  also  was  king  Croesus,  that  enhanst2 
His  heart  too  high  through  his  great  riches' 

store ; 
And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  advanced 

His  cursed  hand  'gainst  God,  and  on  his  altars 
danced. 

XLVIII. 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod  was, 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warrayd ; 3 
And  after  him  old  Ninus  far  did  pass 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obey'd. 
There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch4  laid 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 
That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 
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And  would  as  Ammon's  son  be  magnified ; 

Till,  scorn'd  of  God  and  man,  a  shameful  death  he 
died. 

XLIX. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall. 
And,  in  another  corner,  wide  were  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romans'  fall : 
Great  Romulus,  the  grandsire  of  them  all ; 
Proud  Tarquin;  and  too  lordly  Leritulus;, 
Stout  Scipio;  and  stubborn  Hannibal; 
Ambitious  Sylla ;  and  stern  Marius ; 

High  Csesar;  great  Pompey;  and  fierce  Antonius. 

L. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mixt, 
Proud  wromen,  vain,  forgetful  of  their  yoke : 1 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfixt 
With  son's  own  blade  her  foul  reproaches  spoke : 
Fair  Sthenoboea,  that  herself  did  choke 
With  wilful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will; 
High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspes  sting  herself  did  stoutly  kill :  [fill. 

And  thousands  moe2  the  like,  that  did  that  dungeon 

LI. 

Besides  the  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls,3 
Which  thither  were  assembled,  day  by  day, 
From  all  the  world,  after  their  woeful  falls 
Through  wicked  pride  and  wasted  wealth's4  decay. 
But  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dungeon  lay, 
Fell  from  high  princes'  courts,  or  ladies'  bowers ; 
Where  they  in  idle  pomp,  or  wanton  play, 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours, 

And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy 
stowres.5 
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LII. 

Whose  case  whenas  the  careful  Dwarf  had  told, 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 
Unto  his  master;  he  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight, 
But  early  rose ;  and,  ere  that  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  mote1  be  spied: 
For,  doubtless,  death  ensued  if  any  him  descried. 

LIII. 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall2 
Of  murder'd  men,  which  therein  strewed  lay 
Without  remorse  or  decent  funeral; 
Which,  all  through  that  great  Princess  Pride,  did 

fall, 

And  came  to  shameful  end :  and  them  beside, 
Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 
A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spied; 
"he  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  House  of  Pride. 


Might. 


2  A  place 
to  put 
rubbish 
in. 


CANTO  VI. 

From  lawless  lust  by  wondrous  grace 

Fair  Una  is  releast : 
Whom  salvage  nation  does  adore, 

And  learns  her  wise  beheast 


I. 

As  when  a  ship,  that  flies  fair  under  sail, 
An  hidden  rock  escaped  hath  unwares, 
That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewail ; 
The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 
At  peril  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  4  dares 
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To  joy  at  his  foolhappy1  oversight : 2 
So  doubly  is  distrest  twixt  joy  and  cares 
The  dreadless  courage  of  this  Elfin  Knight, 

Having  escapt  so  sad  ensamples  in  his  sight. 

ii. 

Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hasty  speed 
The  fair  Duess'  had  forced  him  leave  behind; 
And  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  dear  dreed,3 
Her  truth  had  stain'd  with  treason  so  unkind; 
Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find ; 
But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  self  sake, 
She  wandred  had  from  one  to  other  Ind, 
Him  for  to  seek,  ne  4  ever  would  forsake ; 

Till  her  unwares  the  fierce  Sansloy  did  overtake : 

in. 

Who,  after  Archimago's  foul  defeat, 
Led  her  away  into  a  forest  wild ; 
And,  turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defiled, 
And  made  the  vassal  of  his  pleasures  vilde.5 
Yet  first  he  east  by  treaty,  and  by  traines,6 
Her  to  persuade  that  stubborn  fort  to  yield : 
For  greater  conquest  of  hard  love  he  gains, 
That  works  it  to  his  will,  than  he  that  it  constrains. 

IV. 

With  fawning  words  he  courted  her  a  while ; 
And,  looking  lovely  7  and  oft  sighing  sore, 
Her  constant  heart  did  tempt  with  diverse  guile : 
But  words,  and  looks,  and  sighs  she  did  abhor; 
As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 
Yet,  for  to  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye, 
He  snatcht  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before : 
Then  gan  her  beauty  shine  as  brightest  sky, 
And  burnt  his  beastly  heart  t'  enforce  her  chastity. 
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1  Beaten. 

2  Thought. 


Full  of 
grief. 


V. 

So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  fail, 
And  subtle  engines  bett l  from  battery ; 
With  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assail, 
Whereof  he  weend 2  possessed  soon  to  be, 
And  win  rich  spoil  of  ransackt  chastity. 
Ah  heavens !  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold, 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see, 
How  can  ye  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold,. 
And  hurl  not  flashing  flames  upon  that  Paynim  bold  ? 

VI. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,3  comfortless,    [cries; 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
(The  last  vain  help  of  women's  great  distress,) 
And  with  loud  plaints  imp6rtuneth  the  skies ; 
That  molten  stars  do  drop  like  weeping  eyes; 
And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implyes,4 
And  hides  for  shame.     What  wit  of  mortal  wight 
Can  now  devise  to  quit  a  thrall 5  from  such  a  plight  1 

VII. 

Eternal  Providence,  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  her  self  a  way 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  Lady  wrought, 
From  lion's  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey. 
Her  shrill  outcries  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  bray, 
That  all  the  woods  and  forests  did  resound : 
A  troop  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dancing  in  a  round, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arbour  sound : 

VIII. 

Who,  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment, 
And  ran  towards  the  far  rebounded  noise, 
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Simple. 


To  weet1  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent:2 
Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espied, 
A  rude,  misshapen,  monstrous  rabblement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide ; 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ride. 

IX. 

The  wild  wood-gods,  arrived  in  the  place, 
There  find  the  virgin,  doleful,  desolate, 
With  ruffled  raiments,  and  fair  blubbered3  face, 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late ; 
And  trembling  yet  through  fear  of  former  hate : 
All  stand  amazed  at  so  ilncouth4  sight, 
And  gin  to  pity  her  unhappy  state ; 
All  stand  astonied  at  her  beauty  bright, 
In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  woeful  plight. 

x. 

She,  more  amazed,  in  double  dread  doth  dwell; 
And  every  tender  part  for  fear  does  shake. 
As  when  a  greedy  wolf,  through  hunger  fell, 
A  seely5  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take, 
Of  whom  he  means  his  bloody  feast  to  make, 
A  lion  spies  fast  running  towards  him, 
The  innocent  prey  in  haste  he  does  forsake ; 
Which,  quit  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  limb 
With  change  of  fear,  to  see  the  lion  look  so  grim. 

XI. 

Such  fearful  fit  assaid6  her  trembling  heart; 

Ne7  word  to  speak,  ne  joint  to  move,  she  had; 

The  savage  nation  feel  her  secret  smart, 

And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad; 

Their  frowning  foreheads,  with  rough  horns  yclad 

And  rustic  horror,  all  aside  do  lay; 

And,  gently  grinning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 
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To  comfort  her;  and,  fear  to  put  away, 
Their  backward-bent  knees  teach  her  humbly  to  obey. 

XII. 

The  doubtful1  damsel  dare  not  yet  commit 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth ; 
But  still  twixt  fear  and  hope  amazed  does  sit, 
Late  learn'd  what  harm  to  hasty  truth  ensu'th  : 
They,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth 
And  wonder  of  her  beauty  soveraine, 
Are  won  with  pity  and  unwonted  ruth ; 2 
And,  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  plain,       [fain.8 
Do  kiss  her  feet,  and  fawn  on  her  with  countenance 

XIII. 

Their  hearts  she  guesseth  by  their  humble  guise, 
And  yields  her  to  extremity  of  time : 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise, 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime,4 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round, 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepherd's  rhyme ; 
And,  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground, 
Do  worship  her  as  queen  with  olive  garland  crown'd. 

XIV. 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound, 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  echo  ring; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring; 
Who,  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  out 
To  weet5  the  cause,  his  weak  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle6  stout; 
And  with  an  ivy  twine7  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

xv. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad, 
Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent,8 
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Or  Cybele's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad: 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flower  of  faith  and  beauty  excellent : 
The  god  himself,  viewing  that  mirror  rare, 
Stood  long  amazed,  and  burnt  in  his  intent:1 
His  own  fair  Dry  ope  now  he  thinks  not  fair, 
And  Pholoe  foul,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  compare. 

XVI. 

The  wood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood ; 
And  old  Sylvanus  self  bethinks  not,  what 
To  think  of  wight  so  fair;  but  gazing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deem  her  born  of  earthly  brood : 
Sometimes  dame  Venus  self  he  seems  to  see ; 
But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood : 
Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be ; 

But  misseth  bow  and  shafts,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

xvn. 

By  view  of  her  he  ginneth2  to  revive 
His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyparisse;  * 
And  calls  to  mind  his  portraiture  alive, 
How  fair  he  was,  and  yet  not  fair  to  this ; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glancing  dart  amiss 
A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  bliss : 
For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n'ould3  after  joy; 

But  pined  away  in  anguish  and  self-will'd  annoy.4 

XVIII. 

The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades, 

Her  to  behold  do  thither  run  apace ; 

And  all  the  troop  of  light-foot  Naiades 

Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 

But,  when  they  viewed  have  her  heavenly  grace, 

*  Cyparissus  is  said  to  have  killed  a  favourite  stag  of  Apollo,  and  pining 
away  in  grief,  to  have  been  changed  into  a  cypress. 
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They  envy  her  in  their  malicious  mind, 
And  fly  away  for  fear  of  foul  disgrace : 
But  all  the  Satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind,    [find. 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair,  but  her,  on  earth  they 

XIX. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 

Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes ; 

And  long  time  with  that  salvage1  people  stay'd, 

To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 

During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plies, 

To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in  vain, 

And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatries : 

But,  when  their  bootless  zeal  she  did  restrain 

From  her  own  worship,  they  her  ass  would  worship  fain. 

xx. 

It  fortuned,  a  noble  warlike  knight 
By  just  occasion  to  that  forest  came 
To  seek  his  kindred,  and  the  lignage2  right, 
From  whence  he  took  his  well-deserved  name : 
He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchell3  fame, 
And  filFd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might ; 
Plain,  faithful,  true,  and  enemy  of  shame, 
And  ever  loved  to  fight  for  ladies'  right: 

But  in  vain  glorious  frays  he  little  did  delight. 

XXL 

A  Satyr's  son  yborn  in  forest  wild, 
By  strange  adventure  as  it  did  betide, 
And  there  begotten  of  a  lady  mild, 
Fair  Thyarnis  the  daughter  of  Labryde ; 
That  was  in  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  tied 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain, 
Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide, 
And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  busy  pain, 
Than  serve  his  lady's  love,  and  waste  in  pleasures  vain. 
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XXII. 

The  forlorn  maid  did  with  love's  longing  burn, 
And  could  not  lack  her  lover's  company ; 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve  her  turn, 
And  seek  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly 
And  follows  other  game  and  venery : l 
A  Satyr  chanced  her  wand'ring  for  to  find; 
And  kindling  coals  of  lust  in  brutish  eye, 
The  loyal  links  of  wedlock  did  unbind, 
And  made  her  person  thrall  unto  his  beastly  kind.2 

XXIII. 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  his  sensual  desire ; 
Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  swell'd, 
And  bore  a  boy  unto  that  salvage  sire : 
Then  home  he  suffer'd  her  for  to  retire ; 
For  ransom  leaving  him  the  late-born  child : 
Whom,  till  to  riper  years  he  gan  aspire, 
He  nousled3  up  in  life  and  manners  wild,  [exiled. 
Amongst  wild  beasts  and  woods,  from  laws  of  men 

XXIV. 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  imp4  was  but 
To  banish  cowardice  and  bastard5  fear: 
His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to  put 
Upon  the  lion  and  the  rugged  bear; 
And  from  the  she-bear's  teats  her  whelps  to  tear; 
And  eke6  wild  roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make 
To  tame,  and  ride  their  backs  not  made  to  bear ; 
And  the  roebucks  in  flight  to  overtake : 
That  every  beast  for  fear  of  him  did  fly  and  quake. 

XXV. 

Thereby  so  fearless  and  so  fell  he  grew, 
That  his  own  sire  and  master  of  his  guise7  * 

*  '  Master  of  his  guise : '  i.e.  who  trained  him  to  such  deeds. 
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Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view ; 
And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 
The  angry  beasts  not  rashly  to  despise, 
Nor  too  much  to  provoke;  for  he  would  learn1 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
(A  lesson  hard,)  and  make  the  libbard2  stern 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  earn.3 

XXVI. 

And,  for  to  make  his  power  approved  more, 
Wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes  he  would  compel; 
^Fhe  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  boar, 
The  pardale4  swift,  and  the  tigre  cruell, 
The  antelope  and  wolf,  both  fierce  and  fell; 
Amd  them  constrain  in  equal  team  to  draw. 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell, 
And  sturdy  courage  tame  with  dreadful  awe; 
-That  his  behest  they  feared,  as  a  tyrant's  law. 

XXVII. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  son; 
And  chanced  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way, 
After  his  sports  and  cruel  pastime  done; 
When  after  him  a  lioness  did  run, 
That  roaring  all  with  rage  did  loud  requere 
Her  children  dear,  whom  he  away  had  won : 
The  lion  whelps  she  saw  how  he  did  bear, 
And  lull  in  rugged  arms  withouten  childish  fear. 

XXVIII. 

The  fearful  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 
And  turning  back  gan  fast  to  fly  away; 
Until,  with  love  revokt  from  vain  affright, 
She  hardly  yet  persuaded  was  to  stay, 
And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say; 
'Ah,  Satyr  ane,  my  dearling  and  my  joy, 
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For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play ; 
To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy : 
Go,  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  own  sweet  boy/ 

XXIX. 

In  these  and  like  delights  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was,  till  riper  years  he  raught1 ; 
And  there  abode,  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  forest,  whom  he  had  not  taught 
To  fear  his  force:  and  then  his  courage  haught2 
Desired  of  foreign  foemen  to  be  known, 
And  far  abroad  for  strange  adventures  sought ; 
In  which  his  might  was  never  overthrown ; 

But  through  all  Faerie  land  his  famous  worth  was 
blown, 

xxx, 

Yet  evermore  it  was  his  manner  fair, 
After  long  labours  and  adventures  spent, 
Unto  those  native  woods  for  to  repair, 
To  see  his  sire  and  offspring  ancient. 
And  now  he  thither  came  for  like  intent ; 
Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found, 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habiliment, 
Teaching  the  Satyrs,  which  her  sat  around, 

True  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  lips  did 
redound.3 

XXXI. 

He  wonder'd  at  her  wisdom  heavenly  rare, 
Whose  like  in  women's  wit  he  never  knew; 
And,  when  her  courteous  deeds  he  did  compare, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrows  rew,4 
Blaming  of  Fortune,  which  such  troubles  threw, 
And  joy'd  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtless5  and  so  true : 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company, 
And  learn'd  her  discipline  of  faith  and  verity. 
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XXXII. 

But  she,  all  vow'd  unto  the  Kedcross  Knight, 
His  wandering  peril  closely1  did  lament, 
Ne2  in  this  new  acquaintance  could  delight; 
But  her  dear  heart  with  anguish  did  torment, 
And  all  her  wit  in  secret  counsels  spent, 
How  to  escape.     At  last  in  privy  wise 
To  Satyrane  she  showed  her  intent; 
Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favour,  gan  devise,   [arise.3 
How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best  might  thence 

XXXIII. 

So  on  a  day,  when  Satyrs  all  were  gone 

To  do  their  service  to  Sylvanus  old, 

The  gentle  virgin,  left  behind  alone, 

He  led  away  with  courage  stout  and  bold. 

Too  late  it  was  to  Satyrs  to  be  told, 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again : 

In  vain  he  seeks  that,  having,  cannot  hold. 

So  fast  he  carried  her  with  careful  pain,       [plain. 

That  they  the  woods  are  past,  and  come  now  to  the 

xxxiv. 

The  better  part  now  of  the  lingering  day 
They  travell'd  had,  whenas  they  far  espied 
A  weary  wight  forwand'ring  by  the  way; 
And  towards  him  they  gan  in  haste  to  ride, 
To  weet4  of  news  that  did  abroad  betide, 

tidings  of  her  Knight  of  the  Redcross ; 
>ut  he,  them  spying,  gan  to  turn  aside 
For  fear,  as  seem'd,  or  for  some  feigned  loss : 

More  greedy  they  of  news  fast  towards  him  do  cross. 

xxxv. 

A  silly5  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn,6 
And  soiFd  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way ; 
His  sandals  were  with  toilsome  travel  torn, 


1  Secretly. 
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And  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summer's  day 
Through  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staff,1  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon ;  and  eke  2  behind      [bind. 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 

xxxvi. 

The  knight,  approaching  nigh,  of  him  inquer'd3 
Tidings  of  war,  and  of  adventures  new; 
But  wars,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he  heard. 
Then  Una  gan  to  ask,  if  ought  he  knew 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  true, 
That  in  his  armour  bare  a  crosslet4  red. 
'  Ay  me !  dear  dame/  quoth  he,  '  well  may  I  rue 
To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eyes  have  red ; 5 

These  eyes  did  see  that  Knight  both  living  and  eke 
dead/ 

XXXVII. 

That  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrill'd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein, 
And  stoney  horror  all  her  senses  fuTd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain. 
The  knight  her  lightly  reared  up  again, 
And  comforted  with  courteous  kind  relief : 
Then,  won  from  death,  she  bad  him  tellen  plain 
The  further  process  of  her  hidden  grief:       [chie: 
The  lesser  pangs  can  bear,  who  hath  endured  the 

XXXVIII, 

Then  gan  the  pilgrim  thus ;  '  I  chanced  this  day, 

This  fatal  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rue, 

To  see  two  knights,  in  travel  on  my  way, 

(A  sorry  sight,)  arranged  in  battle  new, 

Both  breathing  vengeance,  both  of  wrathful  hue : 

My  fearful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
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To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrue, 

That,  drunk  with  blood,  yet  thirsted  after  life : 

What  more7?  the  Eedcross  Knight  was  slain  with 
Paynim  knife.' 

xxxix. 

'  Ah !  dearest  lord/  quoth  she,  '  how  might  that  be, 
And  he  the  stoutest  knight,  that  ever  wonne  1 ' l 
*  Ah!  dearest  dame/  quoth  he,  '  how  might  I  see 
The  thing,  that  might  not  be,  and  yet  was  doneV 
'  Where  is/  said  Satyrane,  '  that  Paynim's  son, 
That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  joy,  hath  reff? ' 
'  Not  far  away/  quoth  he,  '  he  hence  doth  wonne, 
Foreby  2  a  fountain,  where  I  late  him  left 

Washing  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through  the  steel 
were  cleft/ 

XL. 

Therewith  the  knight  then  marched  forth  in  haste, 
Whiles  Una,  with  huge  heaviness  opprest, 
Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast ; 
And  soon  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had  guess'd, 
Whereas  that  Pagan  3  proud  himself  did  rest 
In  secret  shadow  by  a  fountain  side; 
Even  he  it  was,  that  erst 4  would  have  supprest 
Fair  Una;  whom  when  Satyrane  espied, 

With  foul  reproachful  words  he  boldly  him  defied; 

XLI. 

And  said;  '  Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant,     [train, 
That  hast  with  knightless  guile,  and  treacherous 
Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed,  and  dost  vaunt 
That  good  Knight  of  the  Redcross  to  have  slain  : 
Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 
Thy  guilty  wrong,  or  else  thee  guilty  yield/ 
The  Sarazin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain,5 
And,  catching  up  in  haste  his  three-square  shield 

And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field ; 
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XLII. 

And,  drawing  nigli  him,  said  ;  *  Ah!  misborn  elf, 
In  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thy  self : 
Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me,  for  having  blent l 
My  name  with  guile  and  traitorous  intent : 
That  Redcross  Knight,  perdie,2  T  never  slew; 
But  had  he  been,  where  erst a  his  arms  were  lent, 
Th'  enchanter  vain  his  error  should  not  rue : 

But  thou  his  error  shalt,  I  hope,  now  proven  true.' 

XLIII. 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blows,  and  fiercely  to  assail 
Each  other,  bent  his  enemy  to  quell ;  [mail, 

That  with  their  force  they  pierst 4  both  plate  and 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail, 
That  it  would  pity  any  living  eye : 
Large  floods  of  blood  adown  their  sides  did  raile ;  5 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfy : 

Both  hunger'd  after  death ;  both  chose  to  win,  or  die.;* 

XLIV. 

So  long  they  fight,  and  full  revenge  pursue, 
That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breatlien  let ; 
And,  oft  refreshed,  battle  oft  renew. 
As  when  two  boars,  with  rankling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  frett ; 6 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire, 
Where,  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet, 
And  trample  th'  earth,  the  whiles  they  may  respire ; 

Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and  entire. 

XLV. 

So  fiercely,  when  these  knights  had  breathed  once, 
They  gan  to  fight  return ;  increasing  more 
Their  puissant  force,  and  cruel  rasre  at  once, 
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With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  than  before ; 
That  with  their  dreary  wounds,  and  bloody  gore, 
They  both  deformed,  scarcely  could  be  known. 
By  this,  sad  Una  fraught  with  anguish  sore, 
Led  with  their  noise  which  through  the  air  was 
thrown,  [sown. 

Arrived,  where  they  in  earth  their  fruitless  blood  had 

XLVI. 

Whom  all  so  soon  as  that  proud  Sarazin 
Espied,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 
Of  his  lewd  lusts,  and  late  attempted  sin; 
And  left  the  doubtful  battle  hastily, 
To  catch  her,  newly  offer'd  to  his  eye : 
But  Satyrane,  with  strokes  him  turning,  stay'd, 
And  sternly  bade  him  other  business  ply 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  maid : 

Wherewith  he  all  enraged  these  bitter  speeches  said ; 

XLVII. 

'  0  foolish  Faery's  son,  what  fury  rnad 
Hath  thee  incenst  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  Lady  had 
Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late? 
Most  senseless  man  he,  that  himself  doth  hate 
To  love  another :  Lo  then,  for  thine  aid, 
Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate/ 
So  they  to  fight;  the  whiles  the  royal  maid 

Fled  far  away,  of  that  proud  Paynim  sore  afraid. 

XLVIII. 

But  that  false  pilgrim,  which  that  leasing1  told, 
Being  in  deed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 
In  secret  shadow  all  this  to  behold; 
And  much  rejoiced  in  their  bloody  fray  : 
But,  when  he  saw  the  damsel  pass  away, 
He  left  his  stand,  and  her  pursued  apace, 
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In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay.1 
But  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  case, 
And  eke  this  battle's  end,  will  need  another  place. 


CANTO  VII. 

The  Redcross  Knight  is  captive  made, 
By  giant  proud  opprest : 

Prince  Arthur  meets  with  Una  great 
ly  with  those  news  distrest. 

I. 

WHAT  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware,2 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train,3 
By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  graine 
To  seem  like  Truth  whose  shape  she  well  can  fain, 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame, 
The  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain1? 
Great  mistress  of  her  art  was  that  false  dame, 

The  false  Duessa,  cloked  with  Fidessa's  name. 

ii. 

Who  when,  returning  from  the  dreary  Night, 
She  found  not  in  that  perilous  House  of  Pride, 
Where  she  had  left,  the  noble  Bedcross  Knight, 
Her  hoped  prey ;  she  would  no  longer  bide, 
But  forth  she  went  to  seek  him  far  and  wide. 
Ere  long  she  found,  whereas  he  weary  sate 
To  rest  himself,  foreby4  a  fountain  side, 
Disarmed  all  of  iron-coated  plate ; 

And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

in. 

He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes6 
His  sweaty  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind,  [plays, 
Which  through*  the  trembling  leaves  full  gently 
Wherein  the  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 
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Do  chant  sweet  music,  to  delight  his  mind : 
The  witch  approaching  gan  him  fairly  greet, 
And  with  reproach  of  carelessness  unkind 
Upbraid,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet, 
With  foul  words  temp'ring  fair,  sour  gall  with  honey 
sweet. 

IV. 

Unkindness  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat, 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  joyous  shade, 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boiling  heat, 
And,  with  green  boughs  decking  a  gloomy  glade, 
About  the  fountain  like  a  garland  made ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Ne l  ever  would  through  fervent  summer  fade : 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Was  out  of  Dian's  favour,  as  it  then  befell. 

v. 

The  cause  was  this :  One  day,  when  Phoebe  fair 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase, 
This  nymph,  quite  tired  with  heat  of  scorching  air 
Sate  down  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race : 
The  goddess,  wroth,  gan  foully  her  disgrace,2 
And  bade  the  waters,  which  from  her  did  flow, 
Be  such  as  she  herself  was  then  in  place. 
Thenceforth  her  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow ; 
id  all,_that  drunk  thereof,  did  faint  and  feeble  grow. 

VI. 

Hereof  this  gentle  Knight  unweeting3  was; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graile,4 
Drank  of  the  stream,  as  clear  as  crystal  glass : 

tsoones5  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fail, 
And  mighty  strong  was  turn'd  to  feeble  frail. 

[is  changed  powers  at  first  themselves  not  felt; 
Till  curdled  cold  his  courage  gan  assail, 

I  VOL.  I.  II 
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And  cheerful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt, 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body  swelt.1 

VII. 

Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground, 
Both  careless  of  his  health,  and  of  his  fame : 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadful  sound, 
Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  re 
bound, 

That  all  the  earth  for  terror  seem'd  to  shake, 
And  trees  did  tremble.   Th'  Elf e,  therewith  astound, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make,2 
And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

VIII. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight, 
Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  tallness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky;  1 
The  ground  eke  groaned  under  him  for  dreed : 
His  living  like3  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sons  of  mortal  seed. 

IX. 

The  greatest  Earth  his  lincouth  mother  was, 

And  blust'ring  ^Eolus  his  boasted  sire ; 

Who  with  his  breath,  which  through  the  world  doth 

pass, 

Her  hollow  womb  did  secretly  inspire, 
And  fill'd  her  hidden  caves  with  stormy  ire, 
That  she  conceived ;  and  trebling  the  due  time, 
In  which  the  wombs  of  women  do  expire,4 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass  of  earthly  slime, 
Puft  up  with  empty  wind,  and  fill'd  with  sinful  crime.  | 
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X. 

So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  yborn, 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matchless  might, 
All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did  scorn. 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  forlorn, 
And  left  to  loss;  his  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy1  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  dismay'd. 

XI. 

That,  when  the  Knight  he  spied,  he  gan  advance 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable  maine,2 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance ; 
Who  hapless,  and  eke3  hopeless,  all  in  vain 
Did  to  him  pace  sad  battle  to  darrayne,4 
Disarm'd,  disgraste,5  and  inwardly  dismay 'd; 

"""  And  eke  so  faint  in  every  joint  and  vein, 
Through  that  frail  fountain,  which  him  feeble  made, 

That  scarcely  could  he  wield  his  bootless  single  blade. 

XII. 

The  giant  strook  so  mainly6  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stoney  tower  ; 
And,  were  not  heavenly  grace  that  did  him  bless, 
He  had  been  pouldred  7  all,  as  thin  as  flour : 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre,8 
And  lightly  leapt  from  underneath  the  blow  : 
I  Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villain's  power, 
That  with  the  wind  it  did  him  overthrow, 
Ipid  all  his  senses  stoond,9  that  still  he  lay  full  low. 

XIII. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine,  wrought 
In  In  deepest  hell,  and  framed  by  Furies'  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
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And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  ordain'd  to  kill, 
Conceiveth  fire ;  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 
With  thund'ring  noise,  and  all  the  air  doth  choke, 
That  none  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will, 
Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke ; 
That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts,  who  hath  escapt 
the  stroke. 

XIV. 

So  daunted  when  the  giant  saw  the  Knight, 
His  heavy  hand  he  heaved  up  on  high, 
And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  batter'd  quite, 
Until  Duessa^  loud  to  him  gan  cry ; 
'  0  great  Orgoglio.  greatest  under  sky, 
0 !  hold  thy  mortal  hand  for  lady's  sake ; 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  die,1 
But  vanquisht  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 

And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,2  unto  thy  leman  take.' 

xv. 

He  heark'ned,  and  did  stay  from  further  harms,  .; 
To  gain  so  goodly  guerdon  3  as  she  spake  : 
So  willingly  she  came  into  his  arms, 
Who  her  as  willingly  to  grace  4  did  take, 
And  was  possessed  of  his  newfound  make.5 
Then  up  he  took  the  slombred6  senseless  corse; 
And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake, 
Him  to  his  castle  brought  with  hasty  force, 

And  in  a  dungeon  deep  him  threw  without  remorse. 

XVI. 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  dear, 
And  highly  honour'd  in  his  haughty  eye : 
He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  wear, 
And  triple  crown  set  on  her  head  full  high, 
And  her  endow'd  with  royal  majesty : 
Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of  men, 
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And  people's  hearts  with  awful  terror  tye,1 
A  monstrous  beast  ybred  in  filthy  fen 
He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in  darksome 
den. 

XVII. 

Such  one  it  was,  as  that  renowned  snake* 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 
Long  f oster'd  in  the  filth  of  Lerna  lake : 
Whose  many  heads  out-budding  ever  new 
Did  breed  him  endless  labour  to  subdue. 
But  this  same  monster  much  more  ugly  was; 
For  seven  great  heads  out  of  his  body  grew, 
An  iron  breast,  and  back  of  scaley  brass, 
And  all  embrued  in  blood  his  eyes  did  shine  as  glass. 

XVIII. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length, 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught;2 
And  with  extorted  power,  and  borrow'd  strength, 
The  everburning  lamps  from  thence  it  braught, 
And  proudly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of  naught ; 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  things,  and  holy  hests  foretaught.3 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

XIX. 

The  woeful  Dwarf,  which  saw  his  master's  fall, 
(Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  grazing  steed,) 
And  valiant  Knight  become  a  caytive4  thrall; 
When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorn  weed;5 
His  mighty  armour,  missing  most  at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  masterless; 
His  poynant6  spear,  that  many  made  to  bleed; 

*  '  Renowned  snake : '  the  Hydra,  slain  however  not  as  Spenser  has  it  in 
icma  or  Thrace,  but  in  Lerna  of  Argolia. 
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The  rueful  monuments  of  heaviness ; 
And  with  them  all  departs,  to  tell  his  great  distress. 

xx. 

He  had  not  travelled  long,  when  on  the  way 
He  woeful  Lady,  woeful  Una,  met 
Fast  flying  from  that  PaynimV  greedy  prey, 
Whilst  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let:2 
Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  Dwarf  had  set,. 
And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake, 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret, 
And  lively  breath  her  sad  breast  did  forsake ; 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and 
quake. 

XXL 

The  messenger  of  so  unhappy  news 
Would  fain  have  died ;  dead  was  his  heart  within : 
Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shews : 
At  last,  recovering  heart,  he  does  begin 
To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  chin,3 
And  every  tender  part  does  toss  and  turn: 
So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win 
Unto  her  native  prison  to  return. 

Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost4  thus  to  lament  and 
mourn : 

XXII. 

'  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  doleful  sight, 
That  do  this  deadly  spectacle  behold,. 
Why  do  ye  longer  feed  on  loathed  light,, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
Sith5  cruel  fates  the  careful  threads  unfold, 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tied? 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side; 
And  let  eternal  night  so  sad  sight  from  me  hide. 
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XXIII. 

'  0  lightsome  Day,  the  lamp  of  highest  Jove, 
First  made  by  him  men's  wandering  ways  to  guide, 
When  darkness  he  in  deepest  dungeon  drove ; 
Henceforth  thy  hated  face  for  ever  hide, 
And  shut  up  heaven's  windows  shining  wide : 
For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorrow  breed, 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  abide. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed,  [meed/1 
But,  sealed  up  with  death,  shall  have  their  deadly 

XXIV. 

Then  down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground; 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again: 
Thrice  did  she  sink  adown  in  deadly  swound, 
And  thrice  he  her  revived  with  busy  pain. 
At  last  when  life  recover'd  had  the  rein, 
And  over- wrestled  his  strong  enemy, 
With  falt'ring2  tongue,  and  trembling  every  vein, 
*  Tell  on/  quoth  she,  '  the  woeful  tragedy, 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto  mine  eye  : 

XXV. 

'  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spite, 
And  thrilling  Sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart : 
Thy  sad  tongue  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 
Than  that  I  feel,  and  harbour  in  mine  heart : 
Who  hath  endured  the  whole,  can  bear  each  part. 
If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  wound,       [smart. 
That  launched2  hath  my  breast  with  bleeding 
Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound ; 3 
If  less  than  that  I  fear,  more  favour  I  have  found/ 

XXVI. 

Then  gan  the  Dwarf  the  whole  discourse  declare ; 
The  subtle  trains4  of  Archimago  old; 
The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidessa  fair, 
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Bought  with  the  blood  of  vanquisht  Paynim  bold; 
The  wretched  pair  transformed  to  treen  mould  ; 
The  House  of  Pride,  and  perils  round  about  ; 
The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansjoy  did  hold; 
The  luckless  conflict  with  the  giant  stout,     [doubt. 
Wherein  captived,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in 

XXVII. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end; 
And  strove  to  master  sorrowful  assay,1 
Which  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  contend, 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  heart  in  tway;2 
And  love  fresh  coals  unto  her  fire  did  lay  : 
For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  loss. 
Was  never  lady  loved  dearer  day 
Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  of  the  Eedcross  ; 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  toss. 

XXVIII. 

At  last  when  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was, 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find 
Alive  or  dead;  and  forward  forth  doth  pass, 
All  as  the  Dwarf  the  way  to  her  assynd:3 
And  evermore,  in  constant  careful  mind, 
She  fed  her  wound  with  fresh  renewed  bale:4 
Long  tost  with  storms,  and  beat  with  bitter  wind, 
High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale,      [vale. 
She  wander'd  many  a  wood,  and  measured  many  a 

XXIX. 

At  last  she  chanced  by  good  hap  to  meet 

fair  marching  by  the  way, 


Together  with  his  squire,  arrayed  meet  : 
His  glittering  armour  shined  far  away, 
Life  glancing  light  of  Phoebus'  brightest  ray; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may  : 
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Athwart  his  breast  a  baldrick1  brave  he  ware, 
That  shined,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most 
precious  rare  : 

XXX. 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke2  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shaped  like  a  lady's  head,*  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights  : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarved  with  curious  slights,3 
Whose  hilts  were  burnisht  gold;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

XXXI. 

His  haughty  helmet,  horrid4  all  with  gold, 


Both  glorious  brightness  and  -grejaLlfinLor  bred: 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  infold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
Hie  golden  wings  ;  his  dreadful  hideous  head, 
Close  couched  on  the  beaver,  seem'd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red, 
That  sudden  horror  to  faint  hearts  did  show; 
And  scaley  tail  was  stretcht  adown  his  back  full  low. 

XXXII. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discolour'd  diversly, 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 

Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone, 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blown 

*  '  Lady's  head  :  '  i.e.,  the  Faery  Queen's. 
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XXXIII. 

His  warlike  shield*  all  closely  cover'd  was, 
Ne1  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen; 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass, 
(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been,) 
But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  clean 
It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hewn  out  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen, 
That  point  of  spear  it  never  piercen  could, 
Ne  dint  of  direful  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 

XXXIV. 

The  same  to  wight2  he  never  wont  disclose, 
But  whenas  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay, 
Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes, 
Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  affray : 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glist'ring  ray,. 
That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint,3 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay; 
And  silver  Cynthia  waxed  pale  and  faint, 
As  when  her  face  is  stain'd  with  magic  arts'  constraint 

XXXV. 

No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  enchanters'  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seem'd  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fall : 
And,  when  him  list  the  rascal  routes4  appal, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew,5 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

XXXVI. 

Ne  let  it  seem  that  credence  this  exceeds  ; 

For  he,  that  made  the  same,  was  known  right  well 

*  'Warlike  shield:'    The  ancient  romance  writers  called  Arthur's  shield 
'  Pridwen/  his  sword  '  Caliburn  or  Excalibar/  and  his  spear  '  Roan.' 
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To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds : 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whylome 1  did  excell 
All  living  wights  in  might  of  magic  spell : 
Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armour  all  he  wrought 
For  this  young  prince,  when  first  to  arms  he  fell,2 
But,  when  he  died,  the  Faery  Queen  it  brought 
To  Faerie  land ;  where  yet  it  may  be  seen,  if  sought. 

XXXVII. 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved  squire, 
His  spear  of  heben  3  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  fire, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square ; 
A  goodly  person ;  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bit,4 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air, 
And  chaft,  that  any  on  his  back  should  sit; 
The  iron  rowels5  into  frothy  foam  he  bit 

XXXVIII. 

Whenas  this  knight  nigh  to  the  Lady  drew, 
With  lovely  court  he  gan  her  entertain ; 
But,  when  he  heard  her  answers  loth,  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain:6 
Which  to  allay,  and  calm  her  storming  pain, 
Fair  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display, 
And,  for  her  humour  fitting  purpose7  fain, 
To  tempt  the  cause  it  self  for  to  bewray;       [say; 
Wherewith  enmoved,  these  bleeding  words  she  gan  to 

XXXIX. 

*  What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech, 
Can  heart,  so  plunged  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep, 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes,  reach'? 
The  careful8  cold  beginneth  for  to  creep, 
And  in  my  heart  his  iron  arrow  steep, 
Soon  as  I  think  upon  my  bitter  bale.9 


1  Former 
ly- 
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Such  helpless  harms  it's  better  hidden  keep, 
Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  not  avail ; 

My  last  left  comfort  is  my  woes  to  weep  and  wail/ 

XL. 

'  Ah  lady  dear,'  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight, 
'  Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wondrous  great ; 
For  wondrous  great  grief  groaneth  in  my  sprite, 
Whiles  thus  I  hear  you  of  your  sorrows  treat. 
But,  woeful  lady,  let  me  you  intreat 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  heart : 
Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart ; 

Found  never  help,  who  never  would  his  hurts  impart/ 

XLI. 

'  0 !  but/  quoth  she,  *  great  grief  will  not  be  told,  \ 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said/ 
'  Eight  so/  quoth  he ;  *  but  he,  that  never  would,  < 
Could  never :  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid/ 
'  But  grief/  quoth  she, '  does  greater  grow  displayed, 
If  then  it  find  not  help,  and  breeds  despair/ 
'  Despair  breeds  not/  quoth  he,  '  where  faith  is 

stay'd/ 
'  No  faith  so  fast/  quoth  she, '  but  flesh  does  pair/1 1 

1  Flesh  may  impair/  quoth  he,  *  but  reason  can  repair/ 

XLII. 

His  goodly  reason,  and  well-guided  speech, 
So  deep  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thought, 
That  her  persuaded  to  disclose  the  breach 
Which  love  and  fortune  in  her  heart  had  wrought: 
And  said;  '  Fair  sir,  I  hope  good  hap  hath  brought 
You  to  inquire  the  secrets  of  my  grief; 
Or  that  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought ; 
Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief; 
Then  hear  the  story  sad,  which  I  shall  tell  you  brief. 
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XLIII. 

'  The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
The  laughing  stock  of  Fortune's  mockeries, 
Am  th'  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen, 
Whose  parents  dear  (whiles  equal  destinies 
Did  run  about,  and  their  felicities 
The  favourable  heavens  did  not  envy,) 
Did  spread  their  rule  through  all  the  territories, 
Which  Phison*  and  Euphrates  floweth  by, 

And  Gihon's  golden  waves  do  wash  continually : 

XLIV. 

'  Till  that  their  cruel  cursed  enemy, 
An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary,1 
With  murd'rous  ravin,  and  devouring  might, 
Their  kingdom  spoil'd,  and  country  wasted  quite : 
Themselves,  for  fear  into  his  jaws  to  fall, 
He  forced  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flight; 
Where,  fast  embarr'd2  in  mighty  brazen  wall,  [thrall.  2  impri- 

He  has  them  now  four  years  besieged  to  make  them 

XLV. 

*  Full  many  knights,  adventurous  and  stout, 
Have  enterprized  that  monster  to  subdue : 


From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about,3 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew, 
That  famous  hard  achievements  still  pursue; 
Yet  never  any  could  that  garland  win, 
But  all  still  shronk;4  and  still  he  greater  grew: 
All  they  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin, 
lie  piteous  prey  of  his  fierce  cruelty  have  bin. 

XLVI. 

'  At  last,  yled  with  far  reported  praise,      [spread, 
Which  flying  fame  throughout  the  world  had 

*  '  Pison,  Gihon,  &c. :'  see  Gen.  ii.  11, 13. 
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Of  doughty  knights,  whom  Faery  land  did  raise, 
That  noble  order  hight1  of  Maidenhed, 
Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped, 
Of  Gloriane,  great  queen  of  glory  bright, 
Whose  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  red;2 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight, 

That  parents  dear  from  tyrant's  power  deliver  might. 

XLVII. 

'It  was  my  chance  (my  chance  was  fair  and  good) 
There  for  to  find  a  fresh  unproved3  Knight; 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  been,  ne  ever  by  his  might 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right : 
Yet  of  his  prowess  proof  he  since  hath  made 
(I  witness  am)  in  many  a  cruel  fight ; 
The  groaning  ghosts  of  many  one  dismay'd 

Have  felt  the  bitter  dint4  of  his  avenging  blade. 

XLVIII. 

'  And  ye,  the  forlorn  reliques  of  his  power, 
His  biting  sword,  and  his  devouring  spear, 
Which  have  endured  many  a  dreadful  stowre,5 
Can  speak  his  prowess,  that  did  erst6  you  bear,  j 
And  well  could  rule;  now  he  hath  left  you  here  I 
To  be  the  record  of  his  rueful7  loss, 
And  of  my  doleful  disaventurous8  dear:9 
0  heavy  record  of  the  good  Redcross,    [you  toss? 

Where  have  ye  left  your  lord,  that  could  so  well 

XLIX. 

'  Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem : 
Till  all  unweeting10  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abused,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem, 
That  rather  death  desire  than  such  despite. 
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Be  judge,  ye  heavens,  that  all  things  right  esteem, 
How  I  him  loved,  and  love  with  all  my  might! 

So  thought  I  eke1  of  him,  and  think  I  thought  aright. 

L. 

'  Thenceforth  me  desolate  he  quite  forsook, 
To  wander  where  wild  Fortune  would  me  lead, 
And  other  byways  he  himself  betook, 
Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread, 
That  brought  not  back  the  baleful  body  dead; 
In  which  him  chanced  false  Duessa  meet, 
Mine  only  foe,  mine  only  deadly  dread; 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming  2  sweet, 

Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

LI. 

*  At  last,  by  subtle  sleights  she  him  betray'd 
Unto  his  foe,  a  giant  huge  and  tall; 
Who  him,  disarmed,  dissolute,3  dismayed, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  mall4 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall, 
Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold : 
And  now  in  darksome  dungeon,  wretched  thrall, 
Remediless,  for  aye  he  doth  him  hold :          [told/ 
Tiis  is  my  cause  of  grief,  more  great  then5  may  be 

LII. 

Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint: 
But  he  her  comforted,  and  fair  bespake ; 
'  Certes,  Madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint, 
That  stoutest  heart,  I  ween,  could  cause  to  quake. 
But  be  of  cheer,  and  comfort  to  you  take; 
For,  till  I  have  acquit,6  your  captive  Knight, 
Assure  yourself,  I  will  you  not  forsake/ 
His  cheerful  words  revived  her  cheerless  sprite : 
50  forth  they  went,  the  Dwarf  them  guiding  ever 
right. 


Also. 


2  Decep 
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CANTO  VIII. 

Fair  Virgin,  to  redeem  her  dear, 

Brings  Arthur  to  the  fight : 
Who  slays  the  giant,  wounds  the  beast, 

And  strips  Duessa  quite. 

I. 

AY  me,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 

Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 

And  stedfast  Truth  acquit1  him  out  of  all! 

Her  love  is  firm,  her  care  continual, 

So  oft  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 

Or  weakness,  is  to  sinful  bands  made  thrall :  [died, 

Else  should  this  Eedcross  Knight  in  bands  have 

For  whose  deliverance  she  this  prince  doth  thither 
guide. 

ii. 

They  sadly  travell'd  thus,  until  they  came 
Nigh  to  a  castle  builded  strong  and  high : 
Then  cried  the  Dwarf,  'Lo!  yonder  is  the  same, 
In  which  my  lord,  my  liege,  doth  luckless  lie 
Thrall  to  that  giant's  hateful  tyranny : 
Therefore,  dear  sir,  your  mighty  powers  assay.' 
The  noble  knight  alighted  by  and  by 
From  lofty  steed,  and  bade  the  Lady  stay, 

To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befall  that  day. 

in. 

So  with  his  squire,  th'  admirer  of  his  might, 
He  marched  forth  towards  that  castle  wall ; 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  ne2  living  wight 
To  ward3  the  same,  nor  answer  comer's  call. 
Then  took  that  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
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And  tassells  gay;  wide  wonders  over  all 
Of  that  same  horn's  great  virtues  w^eren  told, 
Which  had  approved  been  in  uses  manifold. 

IV. 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sound, 
But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  every  vein  : 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  around, 
And  echoes  three  answer'd  itself  aain  : 


No  false  enchantment,  nor  deceitful  train,1 

Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 

But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vain  : 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast,    [brast.2 

But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or 

v. 

The  same  before  the  giant's  gate  he  blew, 
That  all  the  castle  quaked  from  the  ground, 
And  every  door  of  free-will  open  flew. 
The  giant  self  dismayed  with  that  sound, 
Where  he  with  his  Duessa  dalliance  found, 
In  haste  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bower, 
With  staring  countenance  stern,  as  one  astound, 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet3  what  sudden 

stowre4  [dreaded  power. 

Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and  dared  his 

VI. 

And  after  him  the  proud  Duessa  came, 
High  mounted  on  her  many-headed  beast  j; 
And  every  head  with  fiery  tongue  did  flame, 
And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  crest, 
And  bloody-mouthed  with  late  cruel  feast, 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mighty  shield 
Upon  his  manly  arm  he  soon  addrest,5 
And  at  him  fiercely  flew,  with  courage  fill'd, 
id  eager  greediness  through  every  member  thrill'd. 


Snare. 
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VII. 

Therewith  the  giant  buckled  him  to  fight, 

Inflamed  with  scornful  wrath  and  high  disdain, 

And  lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  hight, 

1  Knobs. 

All  arm'd  with  ragged  snubbes1  and  knotty  grain, 

Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

2  Compa 

But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  pere;2 

nion. 
3  Blow. 

And,  lightly  leaping  from  so  monstrous  main,3 

Did  fair  avoid  the  violence  him  near  ; 

It  booted  nought  to  think  such  thunderbolts  to  bear; 

VIII. 

4  No. 

Ne4  shame  he  thought  to  shun  so  hideous  might  : 

The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 

Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight, 

Did  fall  to  ground,  and  with  his  heavy  sway 

So  deeply  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 

That  three  yards  deep  a  furrow  up  did  throw  : 

5  Assault. 

The  sad  earth,  wounded  with  so  sore  assay,5 

Did  groan  full  grievous  underneath  the  blow; 

And,  trembling  with  strange  fear,  did  like  an  earth 

quake  show. 

IX. 

As  when  almighty  Jove,  in  wrathful  mood, 

To  wreak  the  guilt  of  mortal  sins  is  bent, 

8  Feud, 

Hurls  forth  his  thund'ring  dart  with  deadly  food,6 

rage. 
7  Terror. 

Enroll'd  in  flames,  and  smould'ring  dreriment,7 

Through  riven  clouds  and  molten  firmament; 

The  fierce  threeforked  engine,  making  way, 

Both  lofty  towers  and  highest  trees  hath  rent, 

And  all  that  might  his  angry  passage  stay; 

And,  shooting  in  the  earth,  casts  up  a  mount  of  clay. 

X. 

His  boist'rous  club,  so  buried  in  the  ground, 

He  could  not  rearen  up  again  so  light, 
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But  that  the  knight  him  at  advantage  found ; 
And,  whiles  he  strove  his  combred1  club  to  quight2 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  bright 
He  smote  off  his  left  arm,  which  like  a  block 
Did  fall  to  ground,  deprived  of  native  might; 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  truncked3  stock 
Forth  gushed,  like  fresh- water  stream  from  riven  rock. 

XI. 

Dismay'd  with  so  desperate  deadly  wound, 

And  eke4  impatient  of  unwonted  pain, 

He  loudly  bray'd  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 

,   That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again : 
As  great  a  noise,  as  when  in  Cymbrian""  plain 
An  herd  of  bulls,  whom  kindly5  rage  doth  sting, 
Do  for  the  milky  mothers'  want  complain, 
And  fill  the  fields  with  troublous  bellowing :    [ring. 

The  neighbour  woods  around  with  hollow  murmur 

XII. 

That  when  his  dear  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evil  stownd6  that  danger'd  her  estate, 
Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw  [late, 

Her  dreadful  beast;  who,  swoln  with  blood  of 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous  gait, 
And  threaten'd  all  his  heads  like  flaming  brands. 
But  him  the  squire  made  quickly  to  retrate, 
Encountering  fierce  with  single  sword  in  hand ; 
And  twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwark  stand. 

XIII. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spite 
And  fierce  disdain,  to  be  affronted7  so, 
Enforced  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow, 

*  'Cymbrian:'  from  Cimbri — a  people  once  inhabiting  the  north  of 
Europe. 
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Misery. 


Quelled. 


Scorning  the  let1  of  so  unequal  foe: 
But  nathemore2  would  that  courageous  swain 
To  her  yield  passage,  gainst  his  lord  to  go ; 
But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  restrain, 
And  with  his  body  barr'd  the  way  atwixt  them 
twain. 

XIV. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magic  arts; 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup, 
And  secret  poison  through  their  inner  parts ; 
Th'  eternal  bale3  of  heavy  wounded  hearts: 
Which,  after  charms  and  some  enchantments  said, 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  parts : 
Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quayd,4 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dismay'd. 

xv. 

So  down  he  fell  before  the  cruel  beast, 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize, 
That  life  nigh  crusht  out  of  his  panting  breast : 
No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 
That  when  the  careful  knight  gan  well  avise,5 
He  lightly  left  the  foe  with  whom  he  fought, 
And  to  the  beast  gan  turn  his  enterprise ; 
For  wondrous  anguish  in  his  heart  it  wrought, 
To  see  his  loved  squire  into  such  thraldom  brought; 

XVI. 

And,  high  advancing  his  blood-thirsty  blade, 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  heads  so  sore, 
That  of  his  puissance  proud  ensample  made ; 
His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more : 
A  sea  of  blood  gusht  from  the  gaping  wound, 
That  her  gay  garments  stain'd  with  filthy  gore, 
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And  overflowed  all  the  field  around; 

That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  waded  on  the  ground. 

xvn. 

Thereat  he  roared  for  exceeding  pain, 
That,  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would  have  bred ; 
And  scourging  th'  empty  air  with  his  long  train,1 
Through  great  impatience  of  his  grieved2  head, 
His  gorgeous  rider  from  her  lofty  sted3 
Would  have  cast  down,  and  trod  in  dirty  mire, 
Had  not  the  giant  soon  her  succoured ; 
Who,  all  enraged  with  smart  and  frantic  ire,  [retire. 

Came  hurtling4  in  full  fiers,5  and  forced  the  knight 

XVIII. 

The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst, 
In  one  alone  left  hand6  he  now  unites, 
Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both 

were  erst;7 

With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites,8 
And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow: 
The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low : — 
What  mortal  wight  could  ever  bear  so  monstrous 
blow? 

XIX. 

And  in  his  fall  his  shield,  that  cover'd  was, 
Did  loose  his  veil  by  chance,  and  open  flew ; 
The  light  whereof,  that  heaven's  light  did  pass, 
•Such  blazing  brightness  through  the  ayer9  threw, 
That  eye  mote10  not  the  same  endure  to  view. 
Which  when  the  giant  spied  with  staring  eye, 
He  down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high     [lie. 
For  to  have  slain  the  man,  that  on  the  ground  did 
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And  eke  the  fruitful-headed1  beast,  amazed 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  dazed,2 
That  down  he  tumbled  on  the  dirty  field, 
And  seem'd  himself  as  conquered  to  yield. 
Whom  when  his  mistress  proud  perceived  to  fall, 
Whiles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintness  reel'd, 
Unto  the  giant  loudly  she  gan  call; 
'0!  help,  Orgoglio;  help,  or  else  we  perish  all/ 

XXI. 

At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  much  amoved 

Her  champion  stout;  and,  for  to  aid  his  friend, 

Again  his  wonted  angry  weapon  proved,3 

But  all  in  vain;  for  he  has  read  his  end 

In  that  bright  shield,  and  all  his  forces  spend 

Themselves  in  vain :  for,  since  that  glancing  sight, 

He  hath  no  power  to  hurt,  nor  to  defend. 

As  where  th'  Almighty's  lightning  brand  does 

light,  [quite. 

It  dims  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  senses 

XXII. 

Whom  when  the  prince,  to  battle  new  addrest 
And  threatening  high  his  dreadful  stroke,  did  see, 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest,4 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee, 
That  down  he  tumbled;  as  an  aged  tree, 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift,  [be; 

Whose  heart-strings  with  keen  steel  nigh  heweri 
The  mighty  trunk  half  rent  with  ragged  rift 
Doth  roll  adown  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearful  drift. 

XXIII. 

Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  round, 
By  subtle  engines  and  malicious  slight 
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Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground, 
And  her  foundation  forced  and  feebled  quite, 
At  last  down  falls ;  and  with  her  heaped  height 
Her  hasty  ruin  does  more  heavy  make, 
And  yields  itself  unto  the  victor's  might : 
Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seem'd  to  shake 
The  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as1  it  for  fear  did  quake, 

XXIV. 

The  knight  then,  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  foul  bloody  gore, 
Which  flowed  from  his  wounds  in  wondrous  store. 
But,  soon  as  breath  out  of  his  breast  did  pass, 
That  huge  great  body,  which  the  giant  bore, 
Was  vanisht  quite ;  and  of  that  monstrous  mass 

Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 

xxv. 

Whose  grievous  fall  when  false  Duessa  spied, 
Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  ground, 
And  crowned  mitre  rudely  threw  aside ; 
Such  piercing  grief  her  stubborn  heart  did  wound, 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  doleful  stound;2 
But,  leaving  all  behind  her,  fled  away : 
The  light-foot  squire  her  quickly  turn'd  around, 
And,  by  hard  means  enforcing  her  to  stay, 

So  brought  unto  his  lord,  as  his  deserved  prey. 

XXVI. 

The  royal  virgin  which  beheld  from  far, 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity, 
"The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 
Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory, 
With  sober  gladness  and  mild  modesty; 
And,  with  sweet  joyous  cheer,3  him  thus  bespake ; 
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Requite. 


2  The 
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Requite. 


'  Fair  branch  of  noblesse,  flower  of  chivalry, 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make, 
How  shall  I  quite 1  the  pains,  ye  suffer  for  my  sake  ? 

XXVII. 

'  And  you,2  fresh  bud  of  virtue  springing  fast, 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  unto  death's  door, 
What  hath  poor  virgin  for  such  peril  past 
Wherewith  you  to  re  ward  1     Accept  therefore 
My  simple  self,  and  service  evermore. 
And  he  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eye,  their  merits  to  restore, 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me ; 
And,  what  I  cannot  quite,3  requite  with  usury! 

XXVIII. 

'  But  sith  4  the  heavens,  and  your  fair  handeling,5 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day; 
Your  fortune  maister  eke 6  with  governing,7 
And,  well  begun,  end  all  so  well,  I  pray! 
Ne 8  let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away ; 
For  she  it  is,  that  did  my  lord  bethrall, 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deep  in  dungeon  lay ; 
Where  lie  his  better  days  hath  wasted  all: 
0  hear,  how  piteous  he  to  you  for  aid  does  call! ') 

XXIX. 

Forthwith  he  gave  in  charge  unto  his  squire, 
That  scarlet  whore  to  keepen  carefully; 
Whiles  he  himself  with  greedy  great  desire 
Into  the  castle  enter'd  forcibly, 
Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espy: 
Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call; 
But  no  man  cared  to  answer  to  his  cry: 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all ; 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight9  was  seen  in  bower 
or  hall! 
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XXX. 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 
An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow; 
That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame,1 
And  guide  his  weary  gait  both  to  and  fro; 
For  his  eyesight  him  failed  long  ago : 
And  on  his  arm  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore, 
The  which  unused,  rust2  did  overgrow: 
Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inner  door;    [store. 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still  in 

XXXI. 

But  very  ilncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace ; 
For  as  he  forward  moved  his  footing  old, 
So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrinkled  face : 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace,3 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 
This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place, 
And  foster  father  of  the  giant  dead; 
His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread.4 

XXXII. 

His  reverend  hairs  and  holy  gravity 
The  knight  much  honour'd,  as  beseemed  well; 
And  gently  ask'd  where  all  the  people  be, 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell : 
Who  answer'd  him  full  soft,  He  could  not  tell. 
Again  he  ask'd  where  that  same  knight  was  laid, 
Whom  great  Orgoglio  with  his  puissance  fell 
Had  made  his  caytive5  thrall:  again  he  said, 
He  could  not  tell;  ne6  ever  other  answer  made. 

XXXIII. 

Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  might  pass : 
He  could  not  tell,  again  he  answered. 
Thereat  the  courteous  knight  displeased  was, 
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And  said;  '  Old  sire,  it  seems  thou  hast  not  red1 
How  ill  it  sits  with  that  same  silver  head, 
In  vain  to  mock,  or  mockt  in  vain  to  be : 
But  if  thou  be,  as  thou  art  pourtrayed 
With  Nature's  pen,  in  age's  grave  degree, 
Aread2  in  graver  wise  what  I  demand  of  thee/ 

XXXIV. 

His  answer  likewise  was,  He  could  not  tell. 
Whose  senseless  speech,  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well, 
He  guess'd  his  nature  by  his  countenance ; 
And  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 
Then,  to  him  stepping,  from  his  arm  did  reach 
Those  keys,  and  made  himself  free  enterance. 
Each  door  he  opened  without  any  breach : 
There  was  no  bar  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  empeach.8 

xxxv. 

There  all  within  full  rich  array 'd  he  found, 
With  royal  arras,  and  resplendent  gold, 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound, 
That  greatest  prince's  presence  might  behold. 
But  all  the  floor  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guiltless  babes,  and  innocents  true, 
Which  there  were  slam,  as  sheep  out  of  the  fold, 
Defiled  was;  that  dreadful  was  to  view; 
And  sacred4  ashes  over  it  was  strewed  new. 

xxxvi. 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altar,  carved  with  cunning  imagery; 
On  which  true  Christians'  blood  was  often  spilt, 
And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die,5 
With  cruel  malice  and  strong  tyranny : 
Whose  blessed  sprites,  from  underneath  the  stone, 
To  God  for  vengeance  cried  continually; 
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And  with  great  grief  were  often  heard  to  groan; 
Fhat  hardest  heart  would  bleed  to  hear  their  piteous 
moan. 

XXXVII. 

Through  every  room  he  sought,  and  every  bower; 
But  no  where  could  he  find  that  woeful  thrall. 1 
At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  door, 
That  fast  was  lockt ;  but  key  found  not  at  all 
Amongst  that  bunch  to  open  it  withal; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight, 2 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voice,  and  loud  did  call 
With  all  his  power,  to  weet 8  if  living  wight 
Were  housed  therewithin,  whom  he  enlargen 
might. 

XXXVIII. 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring  voice 
These  piteous  plaints  and  dolours  did  resound; 
'  0  !  who  is  that,  which  brings  me  happy  choice 
Of  death,  that  here  lie  dying  every  stound, 4 
Yet  live  perforce  in  baleful  darkness  bound7? 
For  now  three  moons  have  changed  thrice  their  hue, 
And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  ground, 
Since  I  the  heaven's  cheerful  face  did  view: 
welcome,  thou,  that  doest  of  death  bring  tidings 
true ! ' 

XXXIX. 

Which  when  that  champion  heard,  with  piercing 

point 

Of  pity  dear  his  heart  was  thrilled  sore  ; 
And  trembling  horror  ran  through  every  joint, 
For  ruth  of  gentle  knight  so  foul  forlore :  5 
Which  shaking  off,  he  rent  that  iron  door 
With  furious  force  and  indignation  fell ; 
Where  enter'd  in,  his  foot  could  find  no  floor, 
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But  all  a  deep  descent,  as  dark  as  hell, 
That  breathed  ever  forth  a  filthy  baneful  smell. 

XL. 

But  neither  darkness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands, 
Nor  noyous1  smell,  his  purpose  could  withhold, 
(Entire  affection  *  hateth  nicer  hands,) 
But  that  with  constant  zeal  and  courage  bold, 
After  long  pains  and  labours  manifold, 
He  found  the  means  that  prisoner  up  to  rear; 
Whose  feeble  thighs,  unable  to  uphold 
His  pined  corse,2  him  scarce  to  light  could  bear;  ] 
A  rueful  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere.3 

XLI. 

His  sad  dull  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  hollow  pits, 
Could  not  endure  th/  unwonted  sun  to  view; 
His  bare  thin  cheeks  for  want  of  better  bits,4 
And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  due, 
Could  make  a  stoney  heart  his  hap  to  rue ; 5 
His  rawbone  arms,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowrs6 
Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates,  and  helmets  hew,  \ 
Were  clean  consumed;  and  all  his  vital  powers  I 
Decayed ;  and  all  his  flesh  shrunk  up  like  wither 'd  ] 
flowers. 

XLIL 

Whom  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 
With  hasty  joy:  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 
And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan; 
Who  erst7  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 
Tho,8  when  her  well  of  tears  she  wasted9  had, 
She  said;  *  Ah  dearest  lord!  what  evil  star 
On  you  hath  frown'd,  and  pour'd  his  influence  bad, 
That  of  yourself  ye  thus  berobbed  are,          [mar? 
And  this  misseeming  hue  your  manly  looks  doth 

*  '  Entire  affection/  i.e.,  thorough  love  disdains  nicety. 
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XLIII. 

' But  welcome  now,  my  lord,  in  weal  or  woe; 
Whose  presence  I  have  lackt  too  long  a  day: 
And  fie  on  Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Whose  wrathful  wreakes1  themselves  do  now 

allay; 

And  for  these  wrongs  shall  treble  penance  pay 
Of  treble  good :  good  grows  of  evil's  prief  e/  2 
The  cheerless  man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay, 
Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  grief; 
tlis  long  endured  famine  needed  more  relief. 

XLIV. 

'  Fair  lady/  then  said  that  victorious  knight, 
'  The  things,  that  grievous  were  to  do,  or 

bear, 

Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  delight ; 
Best  music  breeds  dislike  in  loathing  ear  : 
But  th'  only  good,  that  grows  of  passed  fear, 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  again. 
This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen, 
hat  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

XLV. 
Henceforth,  Sir  Knight,  take  to  you  wonted 

strength, 

And  master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might : 
Lo,  where  your  foe  lies  stretcht  in  monstrous 

length ; 

And  lo,  that  wicked  woman  in  your  sight, 
The  root  of  all  your  care  and  wretched  plight, 
Now  in  your  power,  to  let  her  live,  or  die/ 
'  To  do 3  her  die/  quoth  Una,  '  were  despite, 
And  shame  t'  avenge  so  weak  an  enemy; 
at  spoil  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let  her  fly.' 
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XLVI. 

So,  as  she  bade,  that  witch  they  disarray'd, 

And  robb'd  of  royal  robes,  and  purple  pall, 

And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displayed; 

Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all. 

iHead 

Then,  when  they  had  despoil'd  her  tire  and  call,1 

dress. 

Such,  as  she  was,  their  eyes  might  her  behold, 

That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appall; 

A  loathly,  wrinkled  hag,  ill  favour'd,  old, 

Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be  told. 

XLVII. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 

Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  scald  ; 

2  Fallen. 

Her  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gums  were  feld,2 

And  her  sour  breath  abominably  smell'd  ; 

Her  dried  dugs,  like  bladders  lacking  wind, 

Hung  down,  and  filthy  matter  from  them  well'd; 

'Wrinkled. 

Her  wrizled  3  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind,  [kind. 

So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath'd  all  woman 

XLVIII. 

Her  nether  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her  kind, 

My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to  write: 

But  at  her  romp  she  growing  had  behind 

A  fox's  tail,  with  dung  all  foully  dight  : 

4  Also. 

And  eke  4  her  feet  most  monstrous  were  in  sight; 

For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagle's  claw, 

With  griping  talons  arm'd  to  greedy  fight; 

The  other  like  a  bear's  uneven  paw  : 

More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creature  saw. 

XLIX. 

Which  when  the  knights  beheld,  amazed  they  were, 

And  wonder'd  at  so  foul  deformed  wight. 

*  Such  then,'  said  Una.  *  as  she  seemeth  here, 
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Such  is  the  face  of  Falsehood;  such  the  sight 
Of  foul  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce l  known/ 
Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quite, 
And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  shown, 

They  let  her  go  at  will,  and  wander  ways  unknown. 

L. 

She,  flying  fast  from  heaven's  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide, 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace, 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide ; 
And  lurkt  in  rocks  and  caves,  long  unespied. 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair  : 

Where  store  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and 
rare. 


CANTO  IX. 

His  loves  and  lineage  Arthur  tells: 
The  knights  knit  friendly  bands : 

Sir  Trevisan  flies  from  Despair, 

Whom  Redcross  Knight  withstands. 


0!  GOODLY  golden  chain,  wherewith  yfere2 
The  virtues  linked  are  in  lovely  wise ; 
And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were, 
In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprize, 
That  none  did  other's  safety  despize, 
Nor  aid  envy  to  him,  in  need  that  stands; 
But  friendly  each  did  other's  praise  devize, 
How  to  advance  with  favourable  hands, 
Is  this  good  prince  redeem'd  the  Redcross  Knight 
from  bands. 


1  Counter 
feiting. 


2  Together. 
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II. 

Who  when  their  powers,  impair'd  through  labour 

long, 

1  Restored. 

With  due  repast  they  had  recured1  well, 

And  that  weak  captive  wight  now  waxed  strong; 

Them  list  no  longer  there  at  leisure  dwell, 

But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell  : 

But,  ere  they  parted,  Una  fair  besought 

That  stranger  knight  his  name  and  nation  tell  ; 

Lest  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had  wrought, 

Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless 

thought. 

in. 

'  Fair  virgin/  said  the  prince,  '  ye  me  require 

A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit  : 

2  Lineage. 

For  both  the  lignage,2  and  the  certain  sire, 

From  which  I  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

For  all  so  soon  as  life  did  me  admit 

Into  this  world,  and  showed  heaven's  light, 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 

And  straight  deliver'd  to  a  Faery  knight, 

3  Manners. 

To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  3  and  martial 

might. 

IV. 

4  Imme 

'  Unto  old  Tim  on*  he  me  brought  bylive;4 

diately. 

Old  Timon,  who  in  youthly  years  hath  been 

In  warlike  feats  th'  expertest  man  alive, 

And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth  I  ween  : 

His  dwelling  is,  low  in  a  valley  green, 

Under  the  foot  of  Raurant  mossy  hoar, 

From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  clean, 

His  tumbling  billows  rolls  with  gentle  roar; 

There  all  my  days  he  train'd  me  up  in  virtuous  lore. 

*  '  Timon/  means  honour.—  f  '  Rauran  Yaur,'  is  a  hill  in  Merioneth 

shire. 
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V. 

'  Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 
As  was  his  use,  ofttimes  to  visit  me ; 
For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutor's  nouriture1  to  oversee. 
Him  oft  and  oft  I  askt  in  privity, 
Of  what  loins  and  what  lignage  2  I  did  spring. 
Whose  answer  bade  me  still  assured  be, 
That  I  was  son  and  heir  unto  a  king, 
As  time  in  her  just  term  the  truth  to  light  should 
bring/ 

VI. 

'  Well  worthy  imp/3  said  then  the  lady  gent,4 
'And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor's  hand! 
But  what  adventure,  or  what  high  intent, 
Hath  brought  you  hither  into  Faery  land, 
A  read,5  Prince  Arthur,  crown  of  martial  band?' 
'  Full  hard  it  is,'  quoth  he,  *  to  read  aright 
The  course  of  heavenly  cause,  or  understand 
The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Eternal  Might, 
That  rules  men's  ways,  and  rules  the  thoughts  of 
living  wight. 

VII. 

'  For  whether  He,  through  fatal  deep  foresight, 

Me  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  unghest ; 6 

Or  that  fresh  bleeding  wound  which  day  and  night 

Whilome7  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast, 

With  forced  fury  following  his  behest, 

Me  hither  brought  by  ways  yet  never  found; 

You  to  have  helpt  I  hold  myself  yet  blest.' 

'Ah!  courteous  knight,'  quoth  she,  'what  secret 

wound 
mid  ever  find  to  grieve  the  gentlest  heart  on 

ground  1 ' 
VOL.  i.  K •' 
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VIII. 

*  Dear  dame/  quoth  he,  'you  sleeping  sparks  awake, 
Which,  troubled  once,  into  huge  flames  will  grow; 
Ne1  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake, 
Till  living  moisture  into  smoke  do  flow, 
And  wasted  life  do  lie  in  ashes  low. 
Yet  sithens2  silence  lesseneth  not  my  fire, 
But,  told,  it  flames;  and,  hidden,  it  does  glow; 
I  will  reveal  what  ye  so  much  desire :        [respire. 
Ah!  Love,  lay  down  thy  bow,  the  whiles  I  may 

IX. 

'  It  was  in  freshest  flower  of  youthly  years, 

When  courage  first  does  creep  in  manly  chest; 

Then  first  that  coal  of  kindly  heat  appears 

To  kindle  love  in  every  living  breast : 

But  me  had  warn'd  old  Timon's  wise  behest, 

Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdue, 

Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest, 

As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rue,  [new. 

Which  still  wax  old  in  woe,  whiles  woe  still  waxeth 

x. 

'That  idle  name  of  love,  and  lover's  life, 
As  loss  of  time,  and  virtue's  enemy, 
I  ever  scorn'd,  and  joy'd  to  stir  up  strife, 
In  middest  of  their  mournful  tragedy; 
Ay  wont  to  laugh,  when  them  I  heard  to  cry, 
And  blow  the  fire,  which  them  to  ashes  brent:3 
Their  god  himself,  grieved  at  my  liberty, 
Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent; 

But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government.4 

XI. 

' But  all  in  vain;  no  fort  can  be  so  strong, 
Ne5  fleshly  breast  can  armed  be  so  sound, 
"Rut  will  at  last  be  won  with  ha.tt.Vv  lono*. 
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Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground. 
And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  might, 
And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound, 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disa venturous  fight, 
And  yields  his  caytive1  neck  to  victor's  most 
despight.2 

XII. 

'  Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  mated,  as  ye  see; 
Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 
For  on  a  day,  prickt8  forth  with  jollity 
Of  looser  life  and  heat  of  hardiment,4 
Ranging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free,  [consent, 
The  fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one 
Did  seem  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  mine  intent. 

XIII. 

'  Forwearied5  with  my  sports,  I  did  alight 
From  lofty  steed,  and  down  to  sleep  me  laid : 
The  verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dight,6 
And  pillow  was  my  helmet  fair  displayed: 
Whiles  every  sense  the  humour  sweet  embayd,7 
And  slumb'ring  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away, 
Me  seemed,  by  my  side  a  royal  maid 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay ; 
So  fair  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day. 

XIV. 

*  Most  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 
She  to  me  made,  and  bade  me  love  her  dear; 
For  dearly  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent, 
As,  when  just  time  expired,  should  appear. 
But,  whether  dreams  delude,  or  true  it  were, 
Was  never  heart  so  ravisht  with  delight, 


1  Captive. 

2  Greatest 
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3  Spurred. 

4  Boldness. 
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Ne1  living  man  like  words  did  ever  hear, 
As  she  to  mo  delivered  all  that  night ; 

And  at  her  parting  said,  she  Queen  of  Faeries  higlit.2 

xv. 

'  When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid,8 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lien, 
I  sorrowed  all  so  much  as  erst4  I  joy'd, 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  wat'ry  eyen. 
From  that  day  forth  I  loved  that  face  divine ; 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  in  careful  mind, 
To  seek  her  out  with  labour  and  long  tyne,6 
And  never  vow'd  to  rest  till  her  I  find :    [unbind/ 

Nine  months  I  seek  in  vain,  yet  ni'll6  that  vow 

XVI. 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  visage  waxed  pale, 
And  change  of  hue  great  passion7  did  bewray; 
Yet  still  he  strove  to  cloke  his  inward  bale,8 
And  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display ; 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gan  say ; 
'  0  happy  Queen  of  Faeries,  thou  hast  found, 
Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  prowess  may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  confound! 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom  grow  on 
ground/ 

XVII. 

*  Thine,  0!  then,'  said  the  gentle  Eedcross  Knight, 
'  Next  that  to  lady's  love,  shall  be  the  place, 
0  fairest  virgin,  full  of  heavenly  light, 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly  race, 
Was  firmest  fixt  in  mine  extremes!  case. 
And  you,  my  lord,  the  patron  of  my  life, 
Of  that  irivat  Queen  may  well  gain  worthy  grace; 
For  only  worthy  you  through  prowess'  priofo,9 

If  liviiio-  111:111   iiidti>  \vnrtliv  h<>    in  ho  IHM-  li,»F«»  10 
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XVIII. 

So  diversly  discoursing  of  their  loves, 
The  golden  sun  his  glist'ring  head  gan  shew, 
And  sad  remembrance  now  the  prince  amoves 1 
With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  pursue  : 
Als  2  Una  earn'd 8  her  travel  to  renew. 
Then  those  two  knights,  fast  friendship  for  to  bind, 
And  love  establish  each  to  other  true, 
Gave  goodly  gifts,  the  signs  of  grateful  mind, 
And  eke,4  as  pledges  firm,  right  hands  together  join'd. 

XIX. 

Prince  Arthur  gave  a  box  of  diamond  sure, 
Embowd  6  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament, 
Wherein  were  closed  few  drops  of  liquor  pure, 
Of  wondrous  worth,  arid  virtue  excellent, 
That  any  wound  could  heal  incontinent.6 
Which  to  requite,  the  Redcross  Knight  him  gave 
A  book,  wherein  his  Saviour's  Testament 
Was  writ  with  golden  letters  rich  and  brave ; 

A  work  of  wondrous  grace,  and  able  souls  to  save. 

xx. 

Thus  been  they  parted  ;  Arthur  on  his  way 
To  seek  his  love,  and  th'  other  for  to  fight 
With  Una's  foe,  that  all  her  realms  did  prey.7 
But  she,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And  shrunken  sinews  of  her  chosen  Knight, 
Would  not  a  while  her  forward  course  pursue, 
Nc 8  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  dreadful  fight, 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  former  hue : 

For  him  to  bo  yet  weak  arid  weary  well  she  knew. 

XXI. 

So  as  they  travell'd,  lo  I  they  gan  espy 
An  armed  knight  towards  them  gallop  fast, 
That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 
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1  Terrified. 

Or  other  grisly  thing,  that  him  aghast.1 

Still,  as  he  fled,  his  eye  was  backward  cast, 

As  if  his  fear  still  followed  him  behind  : 

2  Also. 

Als  2  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bands  had  brast,3 

8  Burst. 

And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind, 

As  he  had  been  a  foal  of  Pegasus  his  kind. 

XXII. 

Nigh  as  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  his  head 

To  be  unarm'd,  and  curl'd  uncombed  hairs 

Upstaring  stiff,  dismay'd  with  lincouth  dread: 

Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appears, 

Nor  life  in  limb  ;  and,  to  increase  his  fears, 

In  foul  reproach  of  knighthood's  fair  degree, 

About  his  neck  an  hempen  rope  he  wears, 

That  with  his  glist'ring  arms  does  ill  agree  : 

But  he  of  rope,  or  arms,  has  now  no  memory. 

XXIII. 

The  Eedcross  Knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 

4  Learn. 

To  weet4  what  mister  wight5  was  so  dismay'd: 

5  Manner 
of  per 

There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast, 

son. 

That  of  himself  he  seem'd  to  be  afraid; 

Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  stay'd, 

Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might; 

6  Declare. 

'  Sir  knight,  aread6  who  hath  ye  thus  array  'd, 

7  Also. 

And  eke7  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight? 

8  Unseem 
ly- 

For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming8  plight/ 

XXIV. 

He  answer'd  nought  at  all;  but  adding  new 

Fear  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 

With  stoney  eyes  and  heartless  hollow  hue, 

Astonisht  stood,  as  one  that  had  espied 

Infernal  Furies  with  their  chains  untied. 

Him  yet  again,  and  yet  again,  bespake 

The  gentle  Knight;  who  nought  to  him  replied; 
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But,  trembling  every  joint,  did  inly  quake, 
And  falt'ring  tongue  at  last  these  words  seem'd  forth 
to  shake; 

XXV. 

'  For  God's  dear  love,  Sir  Knight,  do  me  not  stay ; 
For  lo !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  me ! ' 
Eft1  looking  back  would  fain  have  run  away; 
But  he  him  forced  to  stay,  and  tellen  free 
The  secret  cause  of  his  perplexity : 
Yet  nathemore2  by  his  bold  hearty  speech 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  emboldened  be, 
But  through  his  boldness  rather  fear  did  reach ; 
Yet  forced,  at  last  he  made  through  silence  sudden 
breach : 


Again. 


None  the 
more. 


3  Called. 


4  Might. 

5  Accom 
plished. 
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XXVIII. 

'  From  whom  returning  sad  and  comfortless, 
As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare, 
We  met  that  villain,  (God  from  him  me  bless!) 
That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt  whylere,1 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Despair: 
Who  first  us  greets,  and  after  fair  areedes2 
Of  tidings  strange,  and  of  adventures  rare : 
So  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weeds, 
Inquireth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly  deeds. 

XXIX. 

'  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  hearts 
Embost3  with  bale,4  and  bitter  biting  grief, 
Which  love  had  launched5  with  his  deadly  darts 
With  wounding  words,  and  terms  of  foul  reprief,( 
He  pluckt  from  us  all  hope  of  due  relief, 
That  erst7  us  held  in  love  of  lingering  life: 
Then  hopeless,  heartless,  gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  further  strife ; 
To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife : 

XXX. 

'  With  which  sad  instrument  of  hasty  death, 
That  woeful  lover,  loathing  lenger8  light, 
A  wide  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
But  I,  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away,  half  dead  with  dying  fear; 
Ne9  yet  assured  of  life  by  you,  Sir  Knight, 
Whose  like  infirmity  like  chance  may  bear : 
But  God  you  never  let  his  charmed  speeches  hear!' 

XXXI. 

'  How  may  a  man/  said  he,  '  with  idle  speech 

Be  won  to  spoil  the  castle  of  his  health?' 

'I  wote,'10  quoth  he,  whom  trial  late  did  teach, 
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That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worldes  wealth. 
His  subtle  tongue,  like  dropping  honey,  mealt'h1 
Into  the  heart,  and  search eth  every  vein; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  power  is  reft,2  and  weakness  doth  remain. 
0  never,  sir,  desire  to  try  his  guileful  traine!'3 

XXXII. 

'  Certes,'  said  he,  '  hence  shall  I  never  rest, 
Till  I  that  treachour's4  art  have  heard  and  tried : 
And  you,  Sir  knight,  whose  name  mote5 1  request, 
Of  grace  do  me  unto  his  cabin  guide/ 
'I,  that  hight6  Trevisan/  quoth  he,  'will  ride, 
Against  my  liking,  back  to  do  you  grace : 
But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abide 
By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place; 
For  lever7  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face.' 

XXXIII. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave,     [wight 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight,8 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave : 
On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl; 
And  all  about  it  wand'ring  ghosts  did  wail  and  howl : 

xxxiv. 

And  all  about  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees;9 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been, 
Whose  carcases  were  scattered  on  the  green, 
And  thrown  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there, 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful  teene,10 
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'Nor. 

Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  l  durst  approachen  near 

But  th'  other  forced  him  stay,  and  comforted  in  fear 

XXXV. 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 

That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  : 

8  Filthy. 

His  griesie  2  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disorder  'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round, 

And  hid  his  face  ;  through  which  his  hollow 

eyne 

Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 

His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 

3  As  if. 

Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  3  he  did  never  dine. 

XXXVI. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 

With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  was, 

The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts  : 

And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grass 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 

All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 

That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  ! 

In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

XXXVII. 

Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  true 

The  woeful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 

Whenas  the  gentle  Eedcross  Knight  did  view; 

With  fiery  zeal  he  burnt  in  courage  bold 

Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold; 

And  to  the  villain  said  ;  '  Thou  damned  wight, 

The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 

What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right, 

4  Pay  for. 

With  thine  own  blood  to  price  4  his  blood,  here  shec 

in  sight  V 
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XXXVIII. 

'  What  frantic  fit/  quoth  he,  '  hath  thus  distraught1 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doom  to  give  1 
What  justice  ever  other  judgment  taught, 
But  he  should  die,  who  merits  not  to  live  \ 
None  else  to  death  this  man  despairing  drive 
But  his  own  guilty  mind,  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  due  to  give  1 
Or  let  him  die,  that  loatheth  living  breath  1 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  uneath  ? 2 

'  Who  travels  by  the  weary  wand'ring  way, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
And  meets  a  flood,  that  doth  his  passage  stay ; 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past, 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast  ] 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbour's  good ; 
And  fond,3  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ; 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  pass,  that  long  hath  stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyself  not  pass  the  flood  ? 

XL. 

4  He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  crave, 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave  ; 
Is  not  short  pain  well  borne,  that  brings  long  ease, 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave? 
Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas, 
lase  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please/ 

XLI. 

The  Knight  much  wonder'd  at  his  sudden  wit, 
And  said;  'The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne4  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten,  it: 
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5  Drum. 


Deem. 


Follow. 


The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted,1 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed/2 
'  Who  life  did  limit  by  almighty  doom/ 
Quoth  he,  '  knows  best  the  terms  established ; 
And  he,  that  points3  the  sentinel  his  room,4 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droom 

XLII. 

'  Is  not  His  deed,  whatever  thing  is  done 
In  heaven  and  earth?     Did  not  He  all  create 
To  die  again?     All  ends,  that  was  begun: 
Their  times  in  His  eternal  book  of  fate 
Are  wrritten  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  changing  state ; 
Or  shun  the  death  ordain'd  by  destiny  ?  [nor  wh; 

When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask  whence, 

XLIII. 

'  The  longer  life,  I  wote 6  the  greater  sin ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment: 
All  those  great  battles,  which  thou  boasts  to  wir 
Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement. 
Now  praised,  hereafter  dear  thou  shalt  repent : 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespenf? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

The  further  he  doth  go,  the  further  he  doth  stray; 

XLIV. 

'  Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray ; 
But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  7  may. 
For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make, 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Pain,  hunger,  cold  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake 
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And  ever  fickle  fortune  rageth  rife ; l 
All  which,  and  thousands  mo,2  do  make  a  loathsome 
life. 

XLV. 

'  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest  need, 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state ; 
For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  dissa ventures 3  did  amate  :4 
Witness  the  dungeon  deep,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shut  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call ; 
And  though  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date, 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  forestall, 

Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  may'st  happen  fall. 

XLVI. 

'  Why  then  dost  thou,  0  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  days  forth  to  their  last  degree  1 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquity, 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  Lady  mild 
Thou  falsed5  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury, 
And  sold  thyself  to  serve  Duessa  vild,6 

With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thyself  defiled1? 

XLVII. 

'  Is  not  he  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heaven,  and  bears  an  equal  eye? 
Shall  He  thy  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold, 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  \ 
Is  not  His  law,  Let  every  sinner  die, 
Die  shall  all  flesh1?     What  then  must  needs  be 

done? 

Is  it  not  better  to  do  willingly, 
Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  out  run? 

Death  is  the  end  of  woes :  Die  soon,  0  Faerie's  son/ 
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XLVIII. 

The  Knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  speech, 
That  as  a  sword's  point  through  his  heart  did  perse, 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secret  breach, 
Well  knowing  true  all  that  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse1 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes ; 
That  all  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse, 
As2  he  were  charmed  with  enchanted  rhymes; 

That  oftentimes  he  quaked,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

XLIX. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail, 
Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail; 
To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail, 
He  shew'd  him  painted  in  a  table3  plain 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  do  in  torments  wail, 
And  thousand  fiends,  that  do4  them  endless  pain 

With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall  remain. 

L. 

The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismay'd, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw, 
And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighty's  law. 
Then  gan  the  villain  him  to  overcraw,5 
And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw ; 
And  bade  him  choose,  what  death  he  would  desire : 

For  death  was  due  to  him,  that  had  provoked  God's  ire. 

LI. 

But  whenas  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take, 
He  to  him  raught6  a  dagger  sharp  and  keen, 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand:  his  hand  did  quake 
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And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green, 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seen 

To  come  and  go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 

As1  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 

At  last,  resolved  to  work  his  final  smart, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  again  did  start. 

LIT. 

Which  whenas  Una  saw,  through  every  vein 
The  cradled2  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life, 
As  in  a  swoon :  but,  soon  relived3  again, 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatched  the  cursed  knife, 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife,4 
And  to  him  said;  '  Fie,  fie,  faint-hearted  Knight, 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachful  strife? 
Is  this  the  battle,  which  thou  vaunt'st  to  fight 

With  that  fire-mouthed  dragon,  horrible  and  bright? 

LIII. 

'  Come ;  come  away,  frail,  feeble,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne5  let  vain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart, 
Ne  devilish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  sprite : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part? 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  despair,  that  chosen  art? 
Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke6  greater 

grace, 

The  which  doth  quench  the  brand  of  hellish  smart, 
And  that  accursed  handwriting  doth  deface : 

Arise,  sir  Knight;  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed  place/ 

LIV. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted7  streight. 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtle  sleight; 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unbid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby; 
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Also. 


For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  drest,1 
Yet  nathelesse  it  could  not  do2  him  die, 
Till  he  should  die  his  last,  that  is,  eternally. 

e  ^  V" 

CANTO  X. 

Her  faithful  Knight  fair  Una  brings 

To  house  of  Holiness ; 
Where  he  is  taught  repentance,  and 

The  way  to  heavenly  bliss. 

I. 

WHAT  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might 
And  vain  assurance  of  mortality, 
Which,  all  so  soon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 
Or  from  the  field  most  cowardly  doth  fly! 
Ne3  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill, 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory : 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill; 
But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke4  will. 

n. 

By  that  which  lately  happened,  Una  saw 
That  this  her  Knight  was  feeble,  and  too  faint; 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  imprisonment,  and  hard  constraint, 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint, 
That  yet  he  was  unfit  for  bloody  fight. 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint,5 
She  cast6  to  bring  him,  where  he  chearen7  might, 
Till  he  recover'd  had  his  late  decayed  plight. 

in. 

There  was  an  ancient  house  not  far  away, 
Eenown'd  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life :  so  well,  they  say, 
It  govern'd  was,  and  guided  evermore, 
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Through  wisdom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoar; 
Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls,  and  help  the  helpless  poor : 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  beads, 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deeds. 

IV. 

Dame  Caelia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 

From  heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise; 

The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  upbrought 

In  goodly  thewes,1  and  godly  exercise : 

The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste,  and  wise, 

Fidelia*""  and  Speranza,  virgins  were; 

Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemnise ; 

But  fair  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere2 

Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 

v. 

Arrived  there,  the  door  they  find  fast  lock'd; 
For  it  was  warely3  watched  night  and  day, 
For  fear  of  many  foes ;  but,  when  they  knock'd, 
The  porter  opened  unto  them  straight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  sire,  all  hoary  gray, 
With  looks  full  lowly  cast,  and  gait  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Hight4  Humilta.     They  pass  in,  stooping  low; 

For  strait  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did 
show. 

VI. 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin; 
But,  enter'd  in,  a  spacious  court  they  see, 
Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in; 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin5  fair  and  free, 
And  entertains  with  comely  courteous  glee; 
His  name  was  Zeal,  that  him  right  well  became : 

*  '  Fidelia/  &c.,  are,  of  course,  our  old  friends,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
VOL.  I.  L  


Manners. 


2  Husband. 


'Carefully. 


4  Named. 


5  A  country 
gentle 
man. 
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For  in  his  speeches  and  behaviour  he 
Did  labour  lively  to  express  the  same, 
And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  they  came. 


VII. 

There  fairly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 
Of  mild  demeanour  and  rare  courtesy, 
Eight  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad1  attire: 
In  word  and  deed  that  show'd  great  modesty, 
And  knew  his2  good  to  all  of  each  degree ; 
Hight3  Eeverence :  He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Does  fair  entreat ;  no  courting  nicety, 
But  simple,  true,  and  eke4  unfeigned  sweet,5 
As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet. 

VIII. 

And  afterwards  them  to  his  dame  he  leads, 
That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place, 
Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beads; 
Which  done,  she  up  arose  with  seemly  grace, 
And  toward  them  full  matronly  did  pace. 
Where,  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld, 
Whom  well  she  knew  to  spring  from  heavenly 
Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swelFd,    [race, 
As  feeling  wondrous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld:6 

IX. 

And,  her  embracing,  said;  '  0  happy  earth, 
Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  do  ever  tread! 
Most  virtuous  virgin,  born  of  heavenly  birth, 
That,  to  redeem  thy  woeful  parents'  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread,7 
Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead; 
What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 

way? 
Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting8  hither  stray? 
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X. 

'Strange  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 
Here  in  this  place;  or  any  other  wight, 
That  hither  turns  his  steps:  so  few  there  be, 
That  choose  the  narrow  path,  or  seek  the  right! 
All  keep  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray, 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evil  plight, 
Than  with  a  few  to  walk  the  rightest  way: 
0!  foolish  men,  why  haste  ye  to  your  own 
decay  V 

XI. 

'Thy  self  to  see,  and  tired  limbs  to  rest, 
0  matron  sage/  quoth  she,  'I  hither  came; 
And  this  good  Knight  his  way  with  me  addrest, 
Led  with  thy  praises,  and  broad-blazed  fame, 
That  up  to  heaven  is  blown/    The  ancient  dame 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guise, 
And  entertained  them  both,  as  best  became, 
With  all  the  court'sies  that  she  could  devise, 
Ne1  wanted  ought  to  shew  her  bounteous  or 
wise. 

XII. 

Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 
Lo !  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place,2 
Ylinked  arm  in  arm,  in  lovely  wise; 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 
They  numbered  even  steps  and  equal  pace : 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight,3 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face 
That  could  have  dazed4  the  rash  beholder's 

sight, 

And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's 
light. 
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XIII. 

She  was  arrayed  all  in  lilly  white, 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup*  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height, 
In  which  a  serpent  t  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood: 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  book,  that  was  both  sign'd  and  seal'd  with  blood ; 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood. 

XIV. 

Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight,1 
Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well; 
Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight, 
As  was  her  sister;  whether  dread  did  dwell 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell; 
And  ever  up  to  heaven,  as  she  did  pray, 

Her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne2  swerved  other  way. 

xv. 

They,  seeing  Una,  towards  her  gan  wend, 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  courtesy; 
Many  kind  speeches  they  between  them  spend, 
And  greatly  joy  each  other  for  to  see: 
Then  to  the  Knight  with  shamefast  modesty 
They  turn  themselves,  at  Una's  meek  request, 
And  him  salute  with  well  beseeming  glee ; 3 
Who  fair  them  quites,4  as  him  beseemed  best, 

And  goodly  gan  discourse  of  many  a  noble  gest.5 

XVI. 

Then  Una  thus ;  *  But  she,  your  sister  dear, 
The  dear  Charissa,  where  is  she  become? 

*  '  Cup :'  sacramental,  which,  in  primitive  ages,  was  filled  with  wine  and 
water.— f  '  Serpent : '  perhaps  Satan,  drowned  in  the  cup. 
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Or  wants  she  health,  or  busy  is  elsewhere  V 
'  Ah!  no/  said  they,  *  but  forth  she  may  not  come ; 
For  she  of  late  is  lightened  of  her  womb, 
And  hath  increased  the  world  with  one  son  more, 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome/ 
'  Indeed/  quoth  she,  '  that  should  her  trouble  sore ; 
But  thank'd  be  God,  and  her  increase  so  evermore!' 

XVII. 

Then  said  the  aged  Cselia ;  *  Dear  dame, 
And  you,  good  Sir,  I  wote  that  of  your  toil 
And  labours  long,  through  which  ye  hither  came, 
Ye  both  forwearied  be :  therefore  a  while 
I  read1  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowers2  recoil/3 
Then  called  she  a  groom,  that  forth  him  led 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  gan  despoil 
Of  puissant  arms,  and  laid  in  easy  bed : 
His  name  was  meek  Obedience  rightfully  aread.4 

XVIII. 

Now  when  their  weary  limbs  with  kindly  rest, 
And  bodies  were  refreshed  with  due  repast, 
Fair  Una  gan  Fidelia  fair  request, 
To  have  her  Knight  into  her  schoolhouse  placed, 
That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might  taste, 
And  hear  the  wisdom  of  her  words  divine. 
She  granted;  and  that  Knight  so  much  agraste,5 
That  she  him  taught  celestial  discipline,       [shine. 
And  open'd  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote6  in  them 

XIX. 

And  that  her  sacred  book,  with  blood  ywrit, 
That  none  could  read  except  she  did  them  teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whit; 
And  heavenly  documents7  thereout  did  preach, 


That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  never  reach ; 
Of  God;  of  Grace;  of  Justice;  of  Free-will; 


1  Advise. 

2  Cham 
bers. 

3  Retire. 


4  Declared. 


5  Shewed 
him  so 
much 
grace. 

6  Might. 


Instruc- 
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That  wonder  was  to  hear  her  goodly  speech : 
For  she  was  able  with  her  words  to  kill, 

And  raise  again  to  life  the  heart  that  she  did  thrill. 

xx. 

And  when  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  sprite, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay, 
Or  backward  turn  his  course  from  heaven's  height 
Sometimes  great  hosts  of  men  she  could  dismay; 
Dry-shod  to  pass  she  parts  the  floods  in  tway;1 
And  eke2  huge  mountains  from  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  bear  away, 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat : 

Almighty  God  her  gave  such  power  and  puissance 
great. 

XXI. 

The  faithful  Knight  now  grew  in  little  space, 
By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters'  lore, 
To  such  perfection  of  all  heavenly  grace, 
That  wretched  world  he  gan  for  to  abhor, 
And  mortal  life  gan  loathe  as  thing  forlore,3 
Grieved  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked  ways, 
And  prick'd  with  anguish  of  his  sins  so  sore, 
That  he  desired  to  end  his  wretched  days : 
So  much  the  dart  of  sinful  guilt  the  soul  dismays! 

XXII. 

But  wise  Speranza  gave  him  comfort  sweet, 
And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 
Upon  her  silver  anchor,  as  was  meet; 
Else  had  his  sins  so  great  and  manifold 
Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 
In  this  distressed  doubtful  agony, 
When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  die, 
She  found  herself  assail'd  with  great  perplexity ; 
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XXIII. 

And  came  to  Cselia  to  declare  her  smart; 
Who  well  acquainted  with  that  common  plight, 
Which  sinful  horror  works  in  wounded  heart, 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 
With  goodly  counsel  and  advisement  right; 
And  straightway  sent  with  careful  diligence, 
To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience,      [Patience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same ;  his  name  was 

XXIV. 

Who,  coming  to  that  soul-diseased  Knight, 
Could  hardly  him  entreat  to  tell  his  grief: 
Which  known,  and  all,  that  noyd1  his  heavy  sprite, 
Well  searcht,  eftsoones2  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  salves  and  med'cines,  which  had  passing3  prief  ;4 
And  thereto  added  words  of  wondrous  might: 
By  which  to  ease  he  him  recured5  brief, 
And  much  assuaged  the  passion  of  his  plight,6 

That  he  his  pain  endured,  as  seeming  now  more  light. 

xxv. 

But  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill, 
Inward  corruption  and  infected  sin, 
Not  purged  nor  heal'd,  behind  remained  still, 
And  fest'ring  sore  did  rankle  yet  within, 
Close  creeping  twixt  the  marrow  and  the  skin  : 
Which  to  extirp,7  he  laid  him  privily 
Down  in  a  darksome  lowly  place  far  in, 
Whereas 8  he  meant  his  corrosives  to  apply, 

And  with  streight 9  diet  tame  his  stubborn  malady. 

XXVI. 

In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did  array 

His  dainty  corse,  proud  humours  to  abate  ; 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day, 
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The  swelling  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate ; 
And  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke 1  late  : 
And  ever,  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupted  jot. 

XXVII. 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  2  every  day  : 
And  sharp  Eemorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play  : 
And  sad  Repentance  used  to  embay  3 
His  body  in  salt  water  smarting  sore, 
The  filthy  blots  of  sin  to  wash  away. 
So  in  short  space  they  did  to  health  restore 
The  man  that  would  not  live,  but  erst 4  lay  at  death's 
door. 

XXVIII. 

In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That,  like  a  lion,  he  would  cry  and  roar ; 
And  rend  his  flesh  ;  and  his  own  sinews  eat. 
His  own  dear  Una,  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groanings,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain  and  anguish  sore  : 
Yet  all  with  patience  wisely  she  did  bear ; 
For  well  she  wist  his  crime  could  else  be  never  clear. 

XXIX. 

Whom,  thus  recover'd  by  wise  Patience 
And  true  Repentance,  they  to  Una  brought ; 
Who,  joyous  of  his  cured  conscience, 
Him  dearly  kiss'd,  and  fairly  eke 5  besought 
Himself  to  cherish,  and  consuming  thought 
To  put  away  out  of  his  careful  breast. 
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By  this  Charissa,  late  in  child-bed  brought, 
Was  waxen  strong,  and  left  her  fruitful* nest  • 
To  her  fair  Una  brought  this  unacquainted  guest. 

XXX. 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare  ; 
Full  of  great  love  ;  but  Cupid's  wanton  snare 
As  hell  she  hated  ;  chaste  in  work  and  will ; 
Her  neck  and  breasts  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  suck  their  fill ; 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arrayed  still. 

XXXI. 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hung, 
Playing  their  sports,  that  joy'd  her  to  behold ; 
Whom  still  she  fed,  whiles  they  were  weak  and 

young, 

But  thrust  them  forth  still  as  they  waxed  old: 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tire1  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gems  and  owches2  wondrous  fair, 
Whose  passing  price  uneath3  was  to  be  told: 
And  by  her  side  there  sat  a  gentle  pair 
Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  ivory  chair. 

XXXII. 

The  Knight  and  Una  entering,  fair  her  greet, 
And  bid  her  joy  of  that  her  happy  brood; 
Who  them  requites  with  court'sies  seeming  meet, 
And  entertains  with  friendly,  cheerful  mood. 
Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  Knight, 
Now  after  all  his  torment  well  withstood 
In  that  sad  house  of  Penance,  where  his  sprite 
Had  past  the  pains  of  hell  and  long-enduring  night. 
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XXXIII. 

She  was  right  joyous  of  her  just  request; 

And,  taking  by  the  hand  that  Faerie's  son, 

Gan  him  instruct  in  every  good  behest, 

Of  Love ;  and  Righteousness ;  and  Well  to  done ;  * 

And  wrath  and  hatred  warely  to  shun, 

That  drew  on  men  God's  hatred  and  his  wrath, 

And  many  souls  in  dolours2  had  fordone  :3 

In  which  when  him  she  well  instructed  hath, 

From  thence  to  heaven  she  teacheth  him  the  ready 
path. 

xxxiv. 

Wherein  his  weaker  wand'ring  steps  to  guide, 
An  ancient  matron  she  to  her  does  call, 
Whose  sober  looks  her  wisdom  well  descryde;4 
Her  name  was  Mercy;  well  known  over  all 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke5  liberal: 
To  wrhom  the  careful  charge  of  him  she  gave, 
To  lead  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 
In  all  his  ways  through  this  wide  worldes  wave ; 

That  Mercy  in  the  end  his  righteous  soul  might  save. 

XXXV. 

The  godly  matron  by  the  hand  him  bears 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  narrow  way, 
Scatter'd  with  bushy  thorns  and  ragged  breares,6 
Which  still  before  him  she  removed  away, 
That  nothing  might  his  ready  passage  stay : 
And  ever  when  his  feet  encumber'd  were, 
Or  gan  to  shrink,  or  from  the  right  to  stray, 
She  held  him  fast,  and  firmly  did  upbear; 
As  careful  nurse  her  child,  from  falling  oft  does  rear. 

XXXVI. 

Eftsoons7  unto  a  holy  hospital, 

That  was  foreby8  the  way,  she  did  him  bring; 
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In  which  seven  bead-men,1  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven's  King, 
Did  spend  then-  days  in  doing  godly  thing : 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
That  by  the  weary  way  were  travelling; 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers-by,  that  needy  were  and  pore.2 

XXXVII. 

The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best,3 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  government, 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest : 
His  office  was  to  give  entertainment 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went; 
Not  unto  such  as  could  him  feast  again, 
And  double  quite4  for  that  he  on  them  spent; 
But  such,  as  want  of  harbour  did  constrain : 
Those  for  God's  sake  his  duty  was  to  entertain. 

XXXVIII. 

The  second  was  as  alm'ner5  of  the  place: 
His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed, 
And  thristy6  give  to  drink;  a  work  of  grace: 
He  fear'd  not  once  himself  to  be  in  need, 
Ne7  cared  to  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed: 
The  grace  of  God  he  laid  up  still  in  store, 
Which  as  a  stock  he  left  unto  his  seed  : 
He  had  enough ;  what  need  him  care  for  more  1 
And  had  he  less,  yet  some  he  would  give  to  the  pore.8 

XXXIX. 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody, 

In  which  were  not  rich  tires,9  nor  garments  gay, 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity, 

But  clothes  meet  to  keep  keen  cold  away, 

And  naked  nature  seemly  to  array; 

With  which  bare  wretched  wights  he  daily  clad, 
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The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay ; 

And,  if  that  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had, 

His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

XL. 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was 
Poor  prisoners  to  relieve  with  gracious  aid, 
And  captives  to  redeem  with  price  of  brass 
From  Turks  and  Sarazins,  which  them  had  stay'd; 
And  though  they  faulty  were,  yet  well  he  wayd,1 
That  God  to  us  forgiveth  every  hour 
Much  more  than  that  why  they  in  bands  were  laid ; 
And  He,  that  harrow'd2  hell  with  heavy  stowre,3 

The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his  heavenly 
bower. 

XLI. 

The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay ; 
For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  the  end, 
When  Sin,  and  Hell,  and  Death,  do  most  dismay 
The  feeble  soul  departing  hence  away. 
All  is  but  lost,  that  living  we  bestow, 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day, 
0  man!  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw:4 

For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low. 

XLII. 

The  sixth  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead, 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave,5 
And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  bridal  bed, 
That  to  their  heavenly  spouse  both  sweet  and  brave 
They  might  appear,  when  He  their  souls  shall  save. 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  God's  own  mould, 
Whose  face  He  made  all  beasts  to  fear,  and  gave 
All  in6  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour  should. 
Ah,  dearest  God,  me  grant,  I  dead  be  not  defouTd!7 
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XLIII. 

The  seventh,  now  after  death  and  burial  done, 
Had  charge  the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead 
And  widows  aid,  least  they  should  be  undone : 
In  face  of  judgment  he  their  right  would  plead, 
Ne  ought  the  power  of  mighty  men  did  dread 
In  their  defence ;  nor  would  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  won  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread : 
And,  when  they  stood  in  most  necessity, 

He  did  supply  their  want,  and  gave  them  ever  free. 

XLIV. 

There  when  the  Elfin  Knight  arrived  was, 
The  first  and  chiefest  of  the  seven,  whose  care 
Was  guests  to  welcome,  towards  him  did  pass; 
Where  seeing  Mercy,  that  his  steps  upbare 
And  always  led,  to  her  with  reverence  rare 
He  humbly  louted2  in  meek  lowliness, 
And  seemly  welcome  for  her  did  prepare : 
For  of  their  Order  she  was  patroness, 

Albe3  Charissa  were  their  chiefest  founderess. 

XLV. 

There  she  awhile  him  stays,  himself  to  rest, 
That  to  the  rest  more  able  he  might  be : 
During  which  time,  in  every  good  behest, 
And  godly  work  of  alms  and  charity, 
She  him  instructed  with  great  industry. 
Shortly  therein  so  perfect  he  became, 
That,  from  the  first  unto  the  last  degree, 
His  mortal  life  he  learned  had  to  frame 

In  holy  righteousness,  without  rebuke  or  blame. 

XLVI. 

Thence  forward  by  that  painful  way  they  pass 
Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  steep  and  high; 
On  top  whereof  a  sacred  chapel  was, 
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And  eke1  a  litle  hermitage  thereby, 
Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion, 
Ne2  other  worldly  business  did  apply:3 
His  name  was  Heavenly  Contemplation; 

Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation. 

XLVII. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had; 
For  God  he  often  saw  from  heaven's  height : 
All4  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad, 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  sight, 
Yet  wondrous  quick  and  persaunt5  was  his  sprite, 
As  eagle's  eye,  that  can  behold  the  sun. 
That  hill  they  scale  with  all  their  power  and  might, 
That  his  frail  thighs,  nigh  weary  and  fordone,6 

Gan  fail;  but,  by  her  help,  the  top  at  last  he  won. 

XLVIII. 

There  they  do  find  that  godly  aged  sire, 
With  snowy  locks  adown  his  shoulders  shed; 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 
Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  red,7 
And  every  sinew  seen,  through  his  long  fast  : 
For  nought  he  cared  his  carcase  long  unfed; 
His  mind  was  full  of  spiritual  repast, 

And  pined8  his  flesh  to  keep  his  body  low  and  chaste. 

XLIX. 

Who,  when  these  two  approaching  he  espied, 
At  their  first  presence  grew  aggrieved  sore, 
That  forced  him  lay  his  heavenly  thoughts  aside; 
And  had  he  not  that  dame  respected  more,9 
Whom  highly  he  did  reverence  and  adore, 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the  Knight. 
They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore; 
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Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requite,1 
And  asked,  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious 
height. 

L. 

'  What  end/  quoth  she,  '  should  cause  us  take  such 

pain, 

But  that  same  end,  which  every  living  wight 
Should  make  his  mark,  high  heaven  to  attain? 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  most  glorious  house,  that  glist'reth  bright 
With  burning  stars  and  ever-living  fire, 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight 2 
By  wise  Fidelia?     She  doth  thee  require, 

To  show  it  to  this  Knight,  according3  his  desire.' 

LI. 

'  Thrice  happy  man/  said  then  the  father  grave, 
'Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth  lead, 
And  shows  the  way  his  sinful  soul  to  save! 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread  4 
Then5  thou  thyself,  that  was  both  born  and  bred 
In  heavenly  throne,  where  thousand  angels  shine? 
Thou  doest  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  Majesty  Divine, 

And  His  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 

LII. 

'  Yet,  since  thou  bidst,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done, 
Then  come,  Thou  man  of  earth,  and  see  the  way 
That  never  yet  was  seen  of  Faerie's  son; 
That  never  leads  the  traveller  astray, 
But,  after  labours  long  and  sad  delay, 
Brings  them  to  joyous  rest  and  endless  bliss. 
But  first  thou  must  a  season  fast  and  pray, 
Till  from  her  bands  the  sprite  assoiled 6  is, 
And  have  her  strength  recured7  from  frail  infirmities. 
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LIII. 

That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest  mount ; 
Such  one  as  that  same  mighty  Man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billows  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod,1 
Dwelt  forty  days  upon ;  where,  writ  in  stone 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doom  of  death  and  baleful  moan 

He  did  receive,  whiles  flashing  fire  about  him  shone : 

LIV. 

Or  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  full  high, 
Adorn'd  with  fruitful  olives  all  around, 
Is,  as  it  were  for  endless  memory 
Of  that  dear  Lord  who  oft  thereon  was  found, 
For  ever  with  a  flow'ring  garland  crown'd : 
Or  like  that  pleasant  mount,  that  is  for  aye 
Through  famous  poets'  verse  each  where2  renown'd, 
On  which  the  thrice  three  learned  Ladies3  play 

Their  heavenly  notes,  and  make  full  many  a  lovely 
lay. 

LV. 

From  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  show 
A  little  path,  that  was  both  steep  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  city  led  his  view;          [strong 
Whose  walls  and  towers  were  builded  high  and 
Of  pearl  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly  tongue 
Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell ; 
Too  high  a  ditty4  for  my  simple  song! 
The  City  of  the  Great  King  hight5  it  well, 

Wherein  eternal  peace  and  happiness  doth  dwell. 

LVI. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
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From  highest  heaven  in  gladsome  company, 
And  with  great  joy  into  that  city  wend, 
As  commonly1  as  friend  does  with  his  friend. 
.  Whereat  he  wonder'd  much,  and  gan  enquere, 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere, 

And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were.2 

LVII. 

'  Fair  Knight/  quoth  he,  '  Hierusalem  that  is, 
The  New  Hierusalem,  that  God  has  built 
For  those  to  dwell  in,  that  are  chosen  his, 
His  chosen  people  purged  from  sinful  guilt 
With  precious  blood,  which  cruelly  was  spilt 
On  cursed  tree,  of  that  unspotted  Lamb, 
That  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world  was  kilt : 
Now  are  they  saints  all  in  that  city  sam,3    [dam/ 

More  dear  unto  their  God  then4  younglings  to  their 

LVIII. 

'  Till  now/  said  then  the  Knight,  *  I  weened  well, 
That  great  Cleopolis  where  I  have  been, 
In  which  that  fairest  Faerie  Queene  doth  dwell, 
The  fairest  city  was  that  might  be  seen; 
And  that  bright  tower,  all  built  of  crystal  clene,5 
Panthea,  seem'd  the  brightest  thing  that  was : 
But  now  by  proof  all  otherwise  I  ween; 
For  this  great  city  that  does  far  surpass, 

And  this  bright  angels'  tower  quite  dims  that  tower 
of  glass/ 
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'  Most  true/  then  said  the  holy  aged  man ; 
'  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame, 
The  fairest  piece 6  that  eye  beholden  can ; 
And  well  beseems  all  knights  of  noble  name, 
That  covet  in  th'  immortal  book  of  fame 
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To  be  eternized,  that  same  to  haunt, 

And  doen  their  service  to  that  sovereign  dame, 

That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon l  graunt : 

For  she  is  heavenly  born,  and  heaven  may  justly 
vaunt. 

LX. 

'  And  thou,  fair  imp,2  sprung  out  from  English  race, 
How  ever  now  accompted  Elfin's  son, 
Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
To  aid  a  virgin  desolate  fordone.3 
But  when  thou  famous  victory  hast  won, 
And  high  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 
Thenceforth  the  suit 4  of  earthly  conquest  shune,5 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field : 

For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but  sorrows, 
yield. 

LXI. 

'  Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presage,6 
Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send ; 
Then  peaceably  thy  painful  pilgrimage 
To  yonder  same  Hierusalem  do  bend, 
Where  is  for  thee  ordain'd  a  blessed  end : 
For  thou  amongst  those  saints,  whom  thou  dost  see, 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron  :  Thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  be, 

Saint  George  of  merry  Engldnd,  the  sign  of  victory/ 
LXII. 

*  Unworthy  wretch/  quoth  he,  '  of  so  great  grace, 
How  dare  I  think  such  glory  to  attain  ! ' 

'  These,  that  have  it  attained,  were  in  like  case/ 
Quoth  he,  '  as  wretched,  and  lived  in  like  pain/ 

*  But  deeds  of  arms  must  I  at  last  be  fain  7 
And  ladies'  love  to  leave,  so  dearly  bought  V 

'  What  need  of  arms,  where  peace  doth  aye  remain/ 
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Said  he,  'and  battles  none  are  to  be  fought? 

As  for  loose  loves,  they  're  vain,  and  vanish  into 
nought/ 

LXIII. 

'  0  let  me  not/  quoth  he,  '  then  turn  again 
Back  to  the  world,  whose  joys  so  fruitless  are ; 
But  let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remain, 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare, 
That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  empare/ 
'  That  may  not  be/  said  he,  '  ne  mayst  thou  yit 
Forego  that  royal  maid's  bequeathed  care, 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  commit, 

Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her  freely  quit/ l 

LXIV. 

'  Then  shall  I  soon/  quoth  he,  '  so  God  me  grace, 
Abet  that  virgin's  cause  disconsolate, 
And  shortly  back  return  unto  this  place, 
To  walk  this  way  in  pilgrim's  poor  estate. 
But  now  aread,2  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight 3  me  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  Faerie's  son  doen  nominate?' 
'  That  word  shall  I/  said  he,  '  avouchen  good, 

Sith  4  to  thee  is  unknown  the  cradle  of  thy  brood. 

LXV. 

'  For  well  I  wote  thou  springst  from  ancient  race 
Of  Saxon  kings,  that  have  with  mighty  hand, 
And  many  bloody  battles  fought  in  place, 
High  rear'd  their  royal  throne  in  Britane  land, 
And  vanquisht  them,  unable  to  withstand : 
From  thence  a  Faery  thee  unweeting 5  reft, 
There  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swaddling  band, 
And  her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left: 
Such,  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  by  Faerie's 
theft. 
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LXVI. 

'  Thence  she  thee  brought  into  this  Faery  lond, 
And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  hide; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting l  fond, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide, 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  to  bide, 
Whereof  Georgos  *  he  thee  gave  to  name ; 
Till  prickt  with  courage,  and  thy  force's  pride, 
To  Faery  court  thou  cam'st  to  seek  for  fame, 

And  prove  thy  puissant  arms,  as  seems  thee  best  be-- 
came/ 

LXVII. 

'  0  holy  sire/  quoth  he,  *  how  shall  I  quight 2 
The  many  favours  I  with  thee  have  found, 
That  hast  my  name  and  nation  redd 3  aright, 
And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven 

bownd!'4 

This  said,  adown  he  looked  to  the  ground 
To  have  return'd,5  but  dazed  6  were  his  eyne 
Through  passing  brightness,  which  did  quite  con 
found 
His  feeble  sense,  and  too  exceeding  shyne.7 

So  dark  are  earthly  things  compared  to  things  divine! 

LXVIII. 

At  last,  whenas  himself  he  gan  to  find, 
To  Una  back  he  cast  him  8  to  retire ; 
Who  him  awaited  still  with  pensive  mind. 
Great  thanks,  and  goodly  meed,  to  that  good  sire 
He  thence  departing  gave  for  his  pain's  9  hire. 
So  came  to  Una,  who  him  joy'd  to  see; 
And,  after  little  rest,  gan  him  desire 
Of  her  adventure  mindful  for  to  be. 

So  leave  they  take  of  Cselia  and  her  daughters  tlireej 

*  '  Georgos : '  in  Greek,  a  husbandman. 
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CANTO  XI. 

The  Knight  with  that  old  Dragon  fights 


The  third,  him  overthrows;  and  gains 
Most  glorious  victory. 

I. 

HIGH  time  now  gan  it  wex1  for  Una  fair 
To  think  of  those  her  captive  parents  dear, 
And  their  forwasted2  kingdom  to  repair: 
Whereto  whenas  they  now  approached  near, 
With  hearty  words  her  Knight  she  gan  to  cheer, 
And  in  her  modest  manner  thus  bespake ; 
'  Dear  knight,  as  dear  as  ever  knight  was  dear, 
That  all  these  sorrows  suffer  for  my  sake, 

High  heaven  behold  the  tedious  toil,  ye  for  me  take 

ii. 

'  Now  are  we  come  unto  my  native  soil, 
And  to  the  place  where  all  our  perils  dwell; 
Here  haunts  that  fiend,  and  does  his  daily  spoil; 
Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping3  well, 
And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell: 
The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel  : 
That  shall  ye  evermore  renowned  make 

Above  all  knights  on  earth,  that  battle  undertake/ 

m. 

And  pointing  forth,  '  Lo !  yonder  is/  said  she, 
'  The  brazen  tower,  in  which  my  parents  dear 
For  dread  of  that  huge  fiend  emprison'd  be ; 
Whom  I  from  far  see  on  the  walls  appear, 
Whose  sight  my  feeble  soul  doth  greatly  chear: 
And  on  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 
The  watchman  waiting  tidings  glad  to  hear; 
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That,  O  my  parents,  might  I  happily 
Unto  you  bring,  to  ease  you  of  your  misery!' 

IV. 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous  sound, 

That  all  the  air  with  terror  filled  wide, 

And  seemed  uneath1  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

Eftsoones2  that  dreadful  dragon  they  espied, 

Where  stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 

Of  a  great  hill,  himself  like  a  great  hill : 

But,  all  so  soon  as  he  from  far  descried 

Those  glistering  arms  that  heaven  with  light  did 

fill, 
He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them 

untill.3 

v. 

Then  bade  the  Knight  his  Lady  yede4  aloof, 
And  to  an  hill  herself  withdraw  aside ; 
From  whence  she  might  behold  that  battle's  proof, 
And  eke 5  be  safe  from  danger  far  descried : 
She  him  obeyed,  and  turned  a  little  wide. — • 
Now,  O  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  dame, 
Fair  impe  6  of  Phoebus  and  his  aged  bride,7 
The  nurse  of  time  and  everlasting  fame, 
That  warlike  hands  ennoblest  with  immortal  name; 

VI. 

O,  gently  come  into  my  feeble  breast, 
Come  gently;  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage, 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost  enrage, 
That  nought  their  kindled  courage  may  assuage : 
Soon  as  thy  dreadful  trump  begins  to  sound, 
The  god  of  war  with  his  fierce  equipage 
Thou  dost  awake,  sleep  never  he  so  sound; 
And  scared  nations  dost  with  horror  stern  astound. 
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VII. 

Fair  goddess,  lay  that  furious  fitt1  aside, 
Till  I  of  wars  *  and  bloody  Mars  do  sing, 
And  Briton  fields  with  Sarazin  blood  bedyed 
Twixt  that  great  Faery  queen  and  Paynim  king, 
lhat  with  their  horror  heaven  and  earth  did  ring 
A  work  of  labour  long,  and  endless  praise: 
But  now  awhile  let  down  that  haughty2  string, 
And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  raise, 
That  I  this  man  of  God  his  godly  arms  may  blaze.3 

vm. 

By  this,  the  dreadful  beast  drew  nigh  to  hand, 
Half  flying  and  half  footing  in  his  haste, 
That  with  his  largeness  measured  much  land, 
And  made  wide  shadow  under  his  huge  waist; 
As  mountain  doth  the  valley  overcast. 
Approaching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vast; 
Which,  to  increase  his  wondrous  greatness  more, 
Was  swoln  with  wrath  and  poison,  and  with  bloody 
gore; 

IX. 

And  over  all  with  brazen  scales  was  arm'd, 
Like  plated  coat  of  steel,  so  couched  near4 
That  nought  mote5  pierce;  ne  might  his  corse  be 

harm'd 

With  dint  of  sword,  nor  push  of  pointed  spear : 
Which,  as  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear, 
His  airy  plumes  doth  rouse  full  rudely  dight  ; 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear : 
For,  as  the  clashing  of  an  armour  bright, 
Such  noise  his  roused  scales  did  send  unto  the  Knight. 

'  'Wars:'  alluding  to  Spenser's  purpose  of  singing  the  war  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Spain  in  the  closing  books  of  the  '  Fairie  Queene.' 
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X. 

His  flaggy1  wings,  when  forth  he  did  display, 
Were  like  two  sails,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way : 
And  eke2  the  pennes,3  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lined; 
With  which  whenas  him  list  the  air  to  beat, 
And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  find, 
The  clouds  before  him  fled  for  terror  great, 
And  all  the  heavens  stood  still  amazed  with  his  threat. 

XI. 

His  huge  long  tail,  wound  up  in  hundred  folds, 
Does  overspread  his  long  brass-scaly  back, 
Whose  wreathed  boughtes  4  when  ever  he  unfolds, 
And  thick-entangled  knots  adown  does  slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shields  5  of  red  and  black, 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  far, 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  little  lack; 
And  at  the  point  two  stings  infixed  are, 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  steel  exceeden  far. 

XII. 

But  stings  and  sharpest  steel  did  far  exceed 
The  sharpness  of  his  cruel  rending  claws : 
Dead  was  it  sure,  as  sure  as  death  indeed, 
What  ever  thing  does  touch  his  ravenous  paws, 
Or  what  within  his  reach  he  ever  draws. 
But  his  most  hideous  head  my  tongue  to  tell 
Does  tremble  ;  for  his  deep  devouring  jaws 
Wide  gaped,  like  the  grisly 6  mouth  of  hell, 
Through  which  into  his  dark  abyss  all  ravin  7  fell. 

XIII. 

And,  that  more  wondrous  was,  in  either  jaw 

Three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  enranged  were, 

In  which  yet  trickling  blood,  and  gobbets  raw, 
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Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appear  ; 
That  sight  thereof  bred  cold  congealed  fear : 
Which  to  increase,  and  all  at  once  to  kill, 
A  cloud  of  smothering  smoke,  and  sulphur  sear,1 
Out  of  his  stinking  gorge 2  forth  steemed  still,  ' 
That  all  the  air  about  with  smoke  and  stench  did  fill 

XIV. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire  : 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields, 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  off  to  every  shire, 
And  warning  give,  that  enemies  conspire 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade; 
So  flamed  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire: 
But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade, 
Those  glaring  lamps  were  set,  that  made  a  dreadful 
shade. 

xv. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joyance  of  his  new  come  guest. 
Eftsoons  3  he  gan  advance  his  haughty  crest ; 
As  chafed  boar  his  bristles  doth  uprear; 
And  shook  his  scales  to  battle  ready  drest,4 
(That  made  the  Eedcross  Knight  nigh  quake  for 

fear,) 
As  bidding  bold  defiance  to  his  foeman  near. 

XVI. 

The  Knight  gan  fairly  couch  his  steady  spear, 
And  fiercely  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  might: 
The  pointed  steel,  arriving  rudely  there, 
His  harder  hide  would  neither  pierce  nor  bite, 
But,  glancing  by,  forth  passed  forward  right : 


1  Burning 

2  Throat 
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Yet,  sore  amoved  with  so  puissant  push, 
The  wrathful  beast  about  him  turned  light, 
And  him  so  rudely,  passing  by,  did  brush     [rush. 
With  his  long  tail,  that  horse  and  man  to  ground  did 

XVII. 

Both  horse  and  man  up  lightly  rose  again, 
And  fresh  encounter  towards  him  addrest  : 
But  th'  idle  stroke  yet  back  recoil'd  in  vain, 
And  found  no  place  his  deadly  point  to  rest. 
Exceeding  rage  inflam'd  the  furious  beast, 
To  be  avenged  of  so  great  despite; 
For  never  felt  his  im-pierceable  breast 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight ; 
Yet  had  he  proved  the  power  of  many  a  puissant 
knight. 

XVIII. 

Then,  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wide, 
Himself  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divide 
The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
Her  flitting l  parts,  and  element  unsound, 
To  bear  so  great  a  weight :  he,  cutting  way 
With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  round ; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatcht  up  both  horse  and  man,  to  bear  them  quite 
away. 

XIX. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject 2  plain, 
So  far  as  ewghen3  bow  a  shaft  may  send; 
Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  constrain 
To  let  them  down  before  his  flightes  end: 
As  hagard4  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  above  his  able  might,5 
His  weary  pounces  6  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
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To  truss l  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight; 
Which,  coming  down  to  ground,  does  free  itself  bv 

fight. 

xx. 

He  so  disseized  2  of  his  griping  gross,8 
The  Knight  his  thrillant4  spear  again  assay'd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss,5 
And  three  men's  strength  unto  the  stroke  he  laid; 
Wherewith  the  stiff  beam  quaked,  as  afraid, 
And  glancing  from  his  scaly  neck  did  glide 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  display'd: 
The  piercing  steel  there  wrought  a  wound  full 

wide, 
That  with  the  uncouth  6  smart  the  monster  loudly 

cried. 

XXI. 

He  cried,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  does 

threat ; 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 
As  7  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat; 
And  greedy  gulf  does  gape,  as  7  he  would  eat 
His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge : 
Then  gin  the  blust'ring  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  stedfast  henge,8 
And  boist'rous  battle  make,  each  other  to  avenge. 


XXII. 


The  steely  head  stuck  fast  still  in  his  flesh, 
Till  with  his  cruel  claws  he  snatcht  the  wood, 
And  quite  asunder  broke :  forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  black  gory  blood, 
That  drowned  all  the  land,  whereon  he  stood ; 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  water-mill : 
Trebly  augmented  was  his  furious  mood 
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With  bitter  sense  of  his  deep  rooted  ill, 

That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large 

nosethrill. 

XXIII. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about, 

And  therewith  all  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 

Of  his  froth-foamy  steed,  whose  courage  stout 

Striving  to  loose  the  knot  that  fast  him  ties, 

En 

Himself  in  straiter  bands  too  rash  implyes,1 

tangles. 

That  to  the  ground  he  is  perforce  constraint 

To  throw  his  rider  :  who  can  quickly  rise 

From  off  the  earth,  with  dirty  blood  distain'd, 

For  that  reproachful  fall  right  foully  he  disdain'd; 

XXIV. 

2  Cutting. 

And  fiercely  took  his  trenchand2  blade  in  hand, 

With  which  he  stroke  so  furious  and  so  fell, 

That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissauce  could  with- 

Upon  his  crest  the  hard'ned  iron  fell  ;         [stand  :  ; 

But  his  more  hard'ned  crest  was  arm'd  so  well, 

8  Deep. 

That  deeper3  dint  therein  it  would  not  make; 

Yet  so  extremely  did  the  buff  him  quell, 

That  from  thenceforth  he  shunn'd  the  like  to  take,] 

But,  when  he  saw  them  come,  he  did  them  still 

4  Avoid. 

forsake.4 

XXV. 

The  Knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  beguil'd,  1 

And  smote  again  with  more  outrageous  might; 

But  back  again  the  sparkling  steel  recoil'd, 

And  left  not  any  mark  where  it  did  light, 

6  Placed  or 

As  if  in  adamant  rock  it  had  been  pight.5 

thrust. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound 

And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despite, 

«  Mount. 

Thought  with  his  wings  to  stye6  above  the  ground;  ; 

But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found. 
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XXVI. 

Then,  full  of  grief  and  anguish  vehement, 
He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never  heard ; 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  flashing  in  his  beard, 
Him  all  amazed,  and  almost  made  af eard : 
The  scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face, 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  sear  d,1 
That  he  could  not  endure  so  cruel  case, 
But  thought  his  arms  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 

XXVII. 

Not  that  great  champion2  of  the  antique  world, 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  fits  did  haunt, 
When  him  the  poison'd  garment  did  enchaunt, 
With  Centaur's  blood  and  bloody  verses  charm'd; 
As  did  this  Knight  twelve  thousand  dolours 

daunt, 

Whom  fiery  steel  now  burnt,  that  erst3  him  arm'd; 
That  erst  him  goodly  arm'd,  now  most  of  all  him 

harm'd. 

XXVIII. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  emboyled,4  grieved,  brent,5 
With  heat,  toil,  wounds,  arms,  smart,  and  inward 

fire, 

That  never  man  such  mischiefs  did  torment; 
Death  better  were ;  death  did  he  oft  desire ; 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needs  require. 
Whom  so  dismay 'd  when  that  his  foe  beheld, 
He  cast6  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire, 
But  gan  his  sturdy  stern7  about  to  weld, 
And  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him 
fell'd. 
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XXIX. 

It  fortuned,  (as  fair  it  then  befell,) 
Behind  his  back,  unweeting1  where  he  stood, 
Of  ancient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
From  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  silver  flood, 
Full  of  great  virtues,  and  for  med'cine  good : 
Whylome,2  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defiled  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot3 
The  Well  of  Life ;  ne  yet  his  virtues  had  forgot : 

xxx. 

For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  restore, 
And  guilt  of  sinful  crimes  clean  wash  away; 
Those,  that  with  sickness  were  infected  sore, 
It  could  recure ;  and  aged  long  decay 
Renew,  as  one  were  born  that  very  day. 
Both  Silo  this,  and  Jordan  did  excel, 
And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German  Spa; 
Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus,*  match  this  Well: 
Into  the  same  the  Knight  back  overthrowen  fell. 

XXXI. 

Now  gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 
And  his  faint  steeds  water'd  in  ocean  deep, 
Whiles  from  their  journal4  labours  they  did  rest; 
When  that  infernal  monster,  having  kest5 
His  weary  foe  into  that  living  well, 
Can  high  advance  his  broad  discolour'd  breast 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  countenance  fell, 
And  clapt  his  iron  wings,  as6  victor  he  did  dwell. 

XXXII. 

Which  when  his  pensive  Lady  saw  from  far, 
Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soul  assay,7 

':  '  Cephise  and  Hebrus :'  famous  rivers,  the  one  in  Boeotia,  the  other  in 
Thrace. 
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As  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the  war; 
And  gan  to  Highest  God  entirely1  pray 
That  feared  chance  from  her  to  turn  away : 
With  folded  hands,  and  knees  full  lowly  bent, 
All  night  she  watcht;  ne  once  adown  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreriment,2 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

XXXIII. 

The  morrow  next  gan  early  to  appear, 
That  Titan  rose  to  run  his  daily  race ; 
But  early,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  rear 
Out  of  the  sea  fair  Titan's  dewy  face, 
Up  rose  the  gentle  virgin  from  her  place, 
And  looked  all  about,  if  she  might  spy 
Her  loved  Knight  to  move  his  manly  pace : 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safety, 
Since  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  enemy. 

XXXIV. 

At  last  she  saw,  where  he  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well  wherein  he  drenched  lay: 
As  eagle,  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Where  he  hath  left  his  plumes  all  hoary  gray, 
And  deckt  himself  with  feathers  youthly  gay, 
Like  eyas  3  hawk  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly-budded  pinions  to  assay, 
And  marvels  at  himself,  still  as  he  flies : 
So  new  this  new-born  Knight  to  battle  new  did  rise 

XXXV. 

Whom  when  the  damned  fiend  so  fresh  did  spy, 
No  wonder  if  he  wonder'd  at  the  sight, 
And  doubted  whether  his  late  enemy 
It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  knight. 
He  now,  to  prove  his  late-renewed  might, 
High  brandishing  his  bright  dew-burning4  blade, 
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Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made  : 

The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  senses  all  dismay 'd. 

xxxvi. 

I  wot  not,  whether  the  revenging  steel 
Were  hardened  with  that  holy  water  dew 
Wherein  he  fell;  or  sharper  edge  did  feel; 
Or  his  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew; 
Or  other  secret  virtue  did  ensue ; 
Else  never  could  the  force  of  fleshly  arm, 
Ne l  molten  metal,  in  his  blood  embrue : 
For,  till  that  stound,2  could  never  wight  him  harm 

By  subtilty,  nor  slight,  nor  might,  nor  mighty 
charm. 

XXXVII. 

The  cruel  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  pain; 
As  hundred  ramping  lions  seem'd  to  roar, 
Whom  ravenous  hunger  did  thereto  constrain. 
Then  gan  he  toss  aloft  his  stretched  train,3 
And  therewith  scourge  the  buxom  4  air  so  sore, 
That  to  his  force  to  yielden  it  was  fain; 
Ne  ought  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  afore, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces  tore : 

XXXVIII. 

The  same  advancing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharp  intended 6  sting  so  rude  him  smote, 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead; 
Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behott : 6 
The  mortal  sting  his  angry  needle  shot 
Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  seased,7 
Where  fast  it  stuck,  ne  would  thereout  be  got : 
The  grief  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  diseased, 
Ne  might  his  rankling  pain  with  patience  be  appeased. 
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Raised. 


XXXIX. 

But  yet,  more  mindful  of  his  honour  dear 
Than  of  the  grievous  smart  which  him  did  wring, 
From  loathed  soil  he  can  him  lightly  rear, 
And  strove  to  loose  the  far  infixed  sting : 
Which,  when  in  vain  he  tried  with  struggeling, 
Inflamed  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft,1 
And  strook  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  asunder  cleft ;          [left. 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him 

XL. 

Heart  cannot  think,  what  outrage  and  what  cries, 
With  foul  enfouldred2  smoke  and  flashing  fire,        2  Mixed 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies, 
That  all  was  covered  with  darkness  dire : 
Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged  ire, 
He  cast3  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all; 
And,  gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 
Upon  his  sun-bright  shield,  and  gript4  it  fast  withal. 

XLI. 

Much  was  the  man  encumber'd  with  his  hold, 
In  fear  to  lose  his  weapon  in  his  paw, 
Ne  wist  yet,  how  his  talons  to  unfold; 
Nor  harder  was  from  Cerberus'  greedy  jaw 
To  pluck  a  bone,  than  from  his  cruel  claw 
To  reave5  by  strength  the  griped  gage  away: 
Thrice  he  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay; 
It  booted  nought  to  think  to  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

XLII. 

Tho,6  when  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail, 
His  trusty  sword  he  call'd  to  his  last  aid, 
Wherewith  he  fiercely  did  his  foe  assail, 
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And  double  blows  about  him  stoutly  laid, 

That  glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd; 

As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  use  to  fly, 

When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sway'd; 

Therewith  at  last  he  forced  him  to  untie 

One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

XLIII. 

The  other  foot,  fast  fixed  on  his  shield, 
When  as  no  strength  nor  strokes  mote  him 

constrain 

To  loose,  ne  yet  the  warlike  pledge  to  yield ; 
He  smote  thereat  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
That  nought  so  wondrous  puissance  might  sustain : 
Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  steel  did  light, 
And  made  such  way,  that  hew'd  it  quite  in  twain ; 
The  paw  yet  missed  not  his  minisht1  might, 

But  hung  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  first  was  pight.2 

XLIV. 

For  grief  thereof  and  devilish  despite, 
From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven's  light, 
Enroll'd  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blue : 
As  burning  ^Etna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke, 

That  all  the  land  with  stench,  and  heaven  with 
horror,  choke. 

XLV. 

The  heat  whereof,  and  harmful  pestilence, 
So  sore  him  noyd,3  that  forced  him  to  retire 
A  little  backward  for  his  best  defence, 
To  save  his  body  from  the  scorching  fire, 
Which  he  from  hellish  entrails  did  expire.4 
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It  chanced,  (Eternal  God  that  chance  did 
As  he  recoiled  backward,  in  the  mire 
His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide 
And  down  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  terrified 

XLVI. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  red, 
As l  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dyed, 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all 2  were  redd:'* 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fed, 
And  life  eke4  everlasting  did  befall: 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd  5 
^  With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall. 

XLVII. 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  found, 
Save  in  that  soil,  where  all  good  things  did  grow, 
And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground, 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow, 
Till  that  dread  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 
Another  like  fair  tree  eke 6  grew  thereby, 
Whereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoons  7  did  know 
Both  good  and  ill:  0  mournful  memory!    [to  die. 

That  tree  through  one  man's  fault  hath  done  us  8  al 

XLVIII. 

From  that  first  tree  forth  flow'd,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm,  most  soveraine 
And  dainty  dear,9  which  on  the  ground  still  fell, 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain, 
As 10  it  had  dewed  been  with  timely  rain: 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal ;  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corse  appointed  for  the  grave  : 

Into  that  same  he  fell,  which  did  from  death  him  save. 
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For  nigh  thereto  the  ever-damned  beast 
Durst  not  approach,  for  he  was  deadly 1  made, 
And  all  that  life  preserved  did  detest ; 
Yet  he  it  oft  adventured  to  invade. 
By  this  the  drooping  Day-light  gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  Night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  ways  of  living  wight, 

And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in  heaven  bright. 

L. 

When  gentle  Una  saw  the  second  fall 
Of  her  dear  Knight,  who,  weary  of  long  fight 
And  faint  through  loss  of  blood,  moved  not  at  all, 
But  lay,  as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight,        [might 
Besmear'd  with  precious  balm,  whose  virtuous 
Did  heal  his  wounds,  and  scorching  heat  allay; 
Again  she  stricken  was  with  sore  affright, 
And  for  his  safety  gan  devoutly  pray, 

And  watch  the  noyous2  night,  and  wait  for  joyous  day. 

LI. 

The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appear ; 
And  fair  Aurora  from  the  dewy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herself  to  rear 
With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  haste,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  mark 
Climb  to  her  charet,3  all  with  flowers  spread, 
From  heaven  high  to  chase  the  cheerless  dark ; 
With  merry  note  her  loud  salutes  the  mounting  lark. 

LII. 

Then  freshly  up  arose  the  doughty  Knight, 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  woundes  wide, 
And  did  himself  to  battle  ready  dight;4 
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Injured. 


Repelled. 


Whose  early  foe  awaiting  him  beside 
To  have  devour'd,  so  soon  as  day  he  spied, 
When  now  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  rear, 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnified,1 
He  wox  dismay'd,  and  gan  his  fate  to  fear; 

Nathless  with  wonted  rage  he  him  advanced  near ; 

LIII. 

And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wide, 
He  thought  at  once  him  to  have  swallow'd  quite, 
And  rush'd  upon  him  with  outrageous  pride ; 
Who  him  rencounting  fierce,  as  hawk  in  flight, 
Perforce  rebutted 2  back  :  the  weapon  bright, 
Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw, 
Ean  through  his  mouth  with  so  importune3  might, 
That  deep  emperst4  his  darksome  hollow  maw, 

And,  back  retyrd,5  his  life  blood  forth  withal  did  draw. 

LIV. 

So  down  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breathe, 
That  vanisht  into  smoke  and  cloudes  swift ; 
So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift; 
So  down  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 
Whose  false  6  foundation  waves  have  washt  away, 
With  dreadful  poyse7  is  from  the  mainland  rift, 
And,  rolling  down,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay : 
So  down  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  mountain  lay. 

LV. 

The  Knight  himself  even  trembled  at  his  fall, 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seem'd; 


And  his  dear  lady,  that  beheld  it  all,     [deem'd; 
Durst  not  approach  for  dread  which  she  mis- 
But  yet  at  last,  whenas  the  direful  fiend 
She  saw  not  stir,  off-shaking  vain  affright 
She  nigher  drew,  and  saw  that  joyous  end: 
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Then  God  she  praised,  and  thank'd  her  faithful 

Knight, 
That  had  achieved  so  great  a  conquest  by  his  might. 


CANTO  XII. 

Fair  Una  to  the  Redcross  Knight 

Betrothed  is  with  joy : 
Though  false  Duessa,  it  to  bar, 

Her  false  sleights  do  employ. 


BEHOLD  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 

To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 

Veer  the  main  sheet,1  and  bear  up  with  the  land, 

The  which  afore  is  fairly  to  be  kend,2 

And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may  offend: 

There  this  fair  virgin  weary  of  her  way 

Must  landed  be,  now  at  her  journey's  end: 

There  eke3  my  feeble  bark  a  while  may  stay, 

Till  merry4  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

ii. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  east 
Yet  harnessed  his  fiery-footed  team, 
Ne  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  creast;5 
When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam, 
That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem 
Unto  the  watchman  on  the  castle-wall, 
Who  thereby  dead  that  baleful  beast  did  deem, 
And  to  his  lord  and  lady  loud  gan  call, 

To  tell  how  he  had  seen  the  dragon's  fatal  fall. 

HI. 

Uprose  with  hasty  joy,  and  feeble  speed, 
That  aged  sire,  the  lord  of  all  that  land, 
And  looked  forth,  to  weet6  if  true  indeed 
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Those  tidings  were  as  lie  did  understand : 
Which  whenas  true  by  trial  he  out  fond,1 
He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  and  out  of  hond2 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state ; 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  which  them  forrayed3 
late. 

IV. 

Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high, 

That  sent  to  heaven  the  echo'd  report 

Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 

Gainst  him,  that  had  them  long  opprest  with  tort,4 

And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort. 

Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemn  feast, 

To  him  assembled  with  one  full  constfrt, 

Rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  that  great  beast, 

From  whose  eternal  bondage  now  they  were  releast. 

v. 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord,  and  aged  queen, 
Array'd  in  Antique  robes  down  to  the  ground, 
And  sad  habiliments  right  well  beseen:5 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  sage  and  sober  peers,  all  gravely  gown'd; 
Whom  far  before  did  march  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  able  arms  to  sownd,6 
But  now  they  laurel  branches  bore  in  hand; 

Glad  sign  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

VI. 

Unto  that  doughty  conqueror  they  came, 
And,  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low, 
Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclaim, 
And  at  his  feet  their  laurel  boughs  did  throw. 
Soon  after  them,  all  dancing  on  a  row, 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with  garlands  dight,7 
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As  fresh  as  flowers  in  meadow  green  do  grow, 
When  morning  dew  upon  their  leaves  doth  light ; 
And  in  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  onhight.1 

VII. 

And,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  young 
Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maidens'  sounding  timbrels  song  2 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  joyous  lay, 
And  made  delightful  music  all  the  way, 
Until  they  came  where  that  fair  virgin  stood : 
As  fair  Diana  in  fresh  summer's  day 
Beholds  her  nymphs  enranged  in  shady  wood, 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  run,  some  bathe  in  crystal 
flood; 

VIII. 

So  she  beheld  those  maidens'  merriment 
With  cheerful  view;  who,  when  to  her  they  came, 
Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humbless 3 
And  her  ador'd  by  honourable  name,  [bent, 

Lifting  to  heaven  her  everlasting  fame  : 
Then  on  her  head  they  set  a  garland  green, 
And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game : 
Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseen, 
Did  seem,  such  as  she  was,  a  goodly  Maiden  Queen. 

IX. 

And  after  all  the  rascal  many  4  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement, 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man, 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent, 
And  gazed  upon  with  gaping  wonderment. 
But  when  they  came  where  that  dead  dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent, 
The  sight  with  idle  fear  did  them  dismay, 
Ne  durst  approach  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 
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X. 

Some  fear'd  and  fled;  some  fear'd,  and  well  it 

f  eign'd ; l 

One,  that  would  wiser  seem  than  all  the  rest, 
Warn'd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remained 
Some  ling'ring  life  within  his  hollow  breast, 
Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonettes,  his  fruitful  seed; 
Another  said,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparkling  fire,  and  bade  thereof  take  heed ; 
Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed. 

XI. 

One  mother,  whenas  her  foolhardy  child 
Did  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play, 
Half  dead  through  fear,  her  little  babe  reviled, 
And  to  her  gossips  gan  in  counsel  say; 
'  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand'?' 
So  diversely  themselves  in  vain  they  fray;2 
Whiles  some  more  bold  to  measure  him  nigh  stand, 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spread  of  land. 

XII. 

Thus  flocked  all  the  folk  him  round  about ; 
The  whiles  that  hoary  king,  with  all  his  train, 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foe's  defeasaunce3  did  remain, 
Him  goodly  greets,  and  fair  does  entertain 
With  princely  gifts  of  ivory  and  gold, 
And  thousand  thanks  him  yields  for  all  his  pain. 
Then  when  his  daughter  dear  he  does  behold, 
Her  dearly  doth  embrace,  and  kisseth  manifold. 

XIII. 

And  after  to  his  palace  he  them  brings,      [sweet; 
With  shaums,4  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions 
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And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  sings, 
And  with  their  garments  strews  the  paved  street; 
Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance1  meet 
Of  all,  that  royal  princes'  court  became ; 
And  all  the  floor  was  underneath  their  feet 
Bespread  with  costly  scarlet  of  great  name,2 
On  which  they  lowly  sit,  and  fitting  purpose3  frame. 

XIV. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly  guise,6 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain'? 
What  needs  of  dainty  dishes  to  devise, 
Of  comely  services,  or  courtly  train? 
My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contain 
The  large  discourse  of  royal  princes'  state. 
Yet  was  their  manner  then  but  bare  and  plain ; 
For  th'  antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate : 

Such  proud  luxurious  pomp  is  swollen  up  but  late. 

xv. 

Then,  when  with  meats  and  drinks  of  every  kind 
Their  fervent  appetites  they  quenched  had, 
That  ancient  lord  gan  fit  occasion  find, 
Of  strange  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad 
Which  in  his  travel  him  befallen  had, 
For  to  demand  of  his  renowned  guest :  [sad, 

Who  then  with  utt'rance  grave,  and  countenance 
From  point  to  point,  as  is  before  exprest, 

Discoursed  his  voyage  long,  according6  his  request. 

XVI. 

Great  pleasure,  mixt  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  goodly  king  and  queen  did  passionate,6 
Whiles  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard; 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state, 
And  often  blame  the  too  impdrtune7  fate 
That  heap'd  on  him  so  many  wrathful  wreaks;8 
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(For  never  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late, 
So  tossed  was  in  fortune's  cruel  freaks;)    [cheeks. 
And  all  the  while  salt  tears  bedew'd  the  hearers' 

XVII. 

Then  said  that  royal  pere1  in  sober  wise ; 
'  Dear  son,  great  been  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
That  I  no'te2  whether  praise  or  pity  more: 
For  never  living  man,  I  ween,  so  sore 
In  sea  of  deadly  dangers  was  distrest : 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seized  have  the  shore, 
And  well  arrived  are,  (High  God  be  blest!) 
Let  us  devise  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest/ 

XVIII. 

'  Ah,  dearest  lord/  said  then  that  doughty  Knight, 
*  Of  ease  or  rest  I  may  not  yet  devise ; 
For  by  the  faith,  which  I  to  arms  have  plight, 
I  bounden  am  straight  after  this  emprise, 
As  that  your  daughter  can  ye  well  advise, 
Back  to  return  to  that  great  Faery  Queene, 
And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise, 
Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  king'5'  that  works  her 

teen3:  [been/ 

Cherefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I  there  have 

XIX. 

'  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity/ 
Quoth  he,  '  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace, 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity ; 
«  Ne4  I  against  the  same  can  justly  preace.5 
But  since  that  band  ye  cannot  now  release, 
Nor  done  undo,  (for  vows  may  not  be  vain,) 
Soon  as  the  term  of  those  six  years  shall  cease, 

*  '  Paynim  king : '  these  are  the  wars  with  Philip  II,  above  referred  to, 
rhich  Spenser  would  have  celebrated  had  he  lived. 
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Ye  then  shall  hither  back  return  again, 
The  marriage  to  accomplish  vow'd  betwixt  you 
twain  : 

xx. 

1  Which,  for  my  part,  I  covet  to  perform, 
In  sort1  as  through  the  world  I  did  proclaim, 
That  whoso  kill'd  that  monster  most  deform, 
And  him  in  hardy  battle  overcame, 
Should  have  mine  only  daughter  to  his  dame, 
And  of  my  kingdom  heir  apparent  be : 
Therefore  since  now  to  thee  pertains  the  same, 
By  due  desert  of  noble  chivalry, 
Both  daughter  and  eke2  kingdom  lo!  I  yield  to 
thee.' 

XXI. 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fair, 
The  fairest  Un',  his  only  daughter  dear, 
His  only  daughter  and  his  only  heir; 
Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  chear,3 
As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  star  appear 
Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  locks  bedight,4 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  near, 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long- wished  light : 
So  fair  and  fresh  that  Lady  show'd  herself  in  sight : 

XXII. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flower  in  May; 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple5  thrown  away, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beauty  she  did  hide, 
Whiles  on  her  weary  journey  she  did  ride; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wear 
All  lily  white,  withouten  spot  or  pride, 
That  seem'd  like  silk  and  silver  woven  near; 
But  neither  silk  nor  silver  therein  did  appear. 
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XXIII. 

The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauty's  beam, 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face, 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  stream: 
My  ragged  rhymes  are  all  too  rude  and  base 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace.1 
Ne  wonder;  for  her  own  dear  loved  Knight, 
All2  were  she  daily  with  himself  in  place, 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestial  sight: 
Oft  had  he  seen  her  fair,  but  never  so  fair  dight. 3 

XXIV. 

So  fairly  dight  when  she  in  presence  came, 
She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reverence, 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  became, 
And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence: 
Who  with  great  wisdom  and  grave  eloquence 
Thus  gan  to  say— But,  ere  he  thus  had  said, 
With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismay 'd, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

XXV. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary4  sight, 
And  wonder'd  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood  : 
But  he  for  nought  would  stay  his  passage  right, 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight; 
Where  falling  flat  great  humbless5  he  did  make, 
And  kist  the  ground  whereon  his  foot  was  pight ; 6 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writ7  he  did  betake, 
Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake ; 

XXVI. 

'  To  thee,  most  mighty  King  of  Eden  fair, 
Her  greeting  sends  in  these  sad  lines  addrest 
The  woeful  daughter  and  forsaken  heir 
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1  By  which. 


1  Advise. 

3  Nor. 
think. 


*  Farewell. 


e  Nor. 


Of  that  great  Emperor  of  all  the  West; 
And  bids  thee  be  advized  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link,  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknowen  guest: 
For  he  already  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

XXVII. 

'  To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad, 
He  was  affianced  long  time  before, 
And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave,  and  had, 
False  errant  Knight,  infamous,  and  forswore! 
Witness  the  burning  altars,  which1  he  swore, 
And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury; 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly, 
And  them  conjure  t'  avenge  this  shameful  injury! 

XXVIII. 

'  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond, 
Or  false  or  true,  or  living  or  else  dead, 
Withhold,  0  soveraine  prince,  your  hasty  hond 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  aread,2 
Ne  ween  3  my  right  with  strength  adown  to  tread, 
Through  weakness  of  my  widowhood  or  woe : 
For  Truth  is  strong  her  rightful  cause  to  plead, 
And  shall  find  friends,  if  need  requireth  so. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,4  thy  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

FIDESSA/ 

XXIX. 

When  he  these  bitter  biting  words  had  read, 
The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make, 
That  still  he  sat  long  time  astonished, 
As  in  great  muse,  ne5  word  to  creature  spake. 
At  last  his  solemn  silence  thus  he  brake, 
With  doubtful  eyes  fast  fixed  on  his  guest; 
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*  Redoubted  Knight,  that  for  mine  only  sake 
Thy  life  and  honour  late  adventurest; 

Let  nought  be  hid  from  me,  that  ought  to  be  exprest. 

XXX. 

'  What  mean  these  bloody  vows  and  idle  threats, 
Thrown  out  from  womanish  impatient  mind? 
What  heavens'?  what  altars'?  what  enraged  heats, 
Here  heaped  up  with  terms  of  love  unkind, 
My  conscience  clear  with  guilty  bands  would 

bind? 

High  God  be  witness,  that  I  guiltless  am ! 
But  if  yourself,  Sir  Knight,  ye  faulty  find, 
Or  wrapped  be  in  loves  of  former  dame, 
With  crime  do  not  it  cover,  but  disclose  the  same/ 

XXXI. 

To  whom  the  Eedcross  Knight  this  answer  sent ; 
'My  lord,  my  king;  be  nought  hereat  dismay'd, 
Till  well  ye  wote1  by  grave  intendiment,2 
What  woman,  and  wherefore,  doth  me  upbraid 
With  breach  of  love  and  loyalty  betray'd. 
It  was  in  my  mishaps,  as  hitherward 
I  lately  travell'd,  that  unwares  I  stray'd 
Out  of  my  way,  through  perils  strange  and  hard ; 
That  day  should  fail  me  ere  I  had  them  all  declared. 

XXXII. 

*  There  did  I  find,  or  rather  I  was  found 
Of  this  false  woman  that  Fidessa  hight,3 
Fidessa  hight  the  falsest  dame  on  ground, 
Most  false  Duessa,  royal  richly  dight,* 
That  easy  was  t'  inveigle  weaker  sight: 
Who  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  skill, 

Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will, 
And  to  my  foe  betray'd,  when  least  I  feared  ill/ 


1  Know. 
8  Atten 
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*  Attired. 
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XXXIII. 

Then  stepped  forth  the  goodly  royal  maid, 
And,  on  the  ground  herself  prostrating  low, 
With  sober  countenance  thus  to  him  said ; 
*  0  pardon  me,  my  soveraine  lord,  to  show 
The  secret  treasons,  which  of  late  I  know 
To  have  been  wrought  by  that  false  sorceress : 
She,  only  she,  it  is,  that  erst1  did  throw 
This  gentle  Knight  into  so  great  distress, 
That  death  him  did  await  in  daily  wretchedness. 

XXXIV. 

'  And  now  it  seems,  that  she  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vain,2 
To  work  new  woe  and  unprovided  scath,3 
By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us  twain ; 
Wherein  she  used  hath  the  practick  pain4 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloakt  with  simpleness, 
Whom  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plain, 
Ye  shall  him  Archimago  find,  I  guess, 

The  falsest  man  alive ;  who  tries,  shall  find  no  less/i 

xxxv. 

The  king  was  greatly  moved  at  her  speech ; 
And,  all  with  sudden  indignation  fraight,5 
Bade  on  that  messenger  rude  hands  to  reach. 
Eftsoons6  the  guard,  which  on  his  state  did  wait,  1 
Attacht7  that  faytor8  false,  and  bound  him  strait:': 
Who  seeming  sorely  chauffed9  at  his  band, 
As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait, 
With  idle  force  did  feign  them  to  withstand; 

And  often  semblance  made  to  scape  out  of  their  hand. : 

XXXVI. 

But  they  him  laid  full  low  in  dungeon  deep, 
And  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains ; 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keep. 
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Who  then  would  think,  that  by  his  subtile  trains1 
He  could  escape  foul  death  or  deadly  pains? 
Thus,  when  that  prince's  wrath  was  pacified, 
He  gan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains,2 
And  to  the  Knight  his  daughter  dear  he  tied 
With  sacred  rites  and  vows  for  ever  to  abide. 

XXXVII. 

His  own  two  hands  the  holy  knots  did  knit, 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide; 
His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fit, 
The  housling3  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide ; 
At  which  the  bushy  teade4  a  groom  did  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor  night, 
For  fear  of  evil  fates,  but  burnen  ever  bright. 

XXXVIII, 

Then  gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  posts  with  wine, 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnise  that  day : 
They  all  perfumed  with  frankincense  divine, 
And  precious  odours  fetcht  from  far  away, 
That  all  the  house  did  sweat  with  great  array : 
And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  apply 
Her  curious  skill  the  warbling  notes  to  play, 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy; 
?he  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and  jollity. 

xxxix. 

During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 
Heard  sound  through  all  the  palace  pleasantly, 
Like  as  it  had  been  many  an  angel's  voice  three 


Singing  before  th'  Eternal  Majesty, 

In  then-  trinal  triplicities5  on  high: 

Yet  wist  no  creature  whence  that  heavenly  sweet 

Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 


VOL.  I. 


5  In  their 
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Himself  thereby  reft  of  his  senses  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 

XL. 

Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old, 
And  solemn  feast  proclaimed  throughout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told : 
Suffice  it  here  by  signs  to  understand 
The  usual  joys  at  knitting  of  love's  band. 
Thrice  happy  man  the  Knight  himself  did  hold, 
Possessed  of  his  Lady's  heart  and  hand; 
And  ever,  when  his  eye  did  her  behold, 

His  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

XLI. 

Her  joyous  presence,  and  sweet  company, 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy; 
Ne1  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  jealousy, 
His  dear  delights  were  able  to  annoy : 
Yet  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blissful  joy, 
He  nought  forgot  how  he  whilome2  had  sworn, 
In  case  he  could  that  monstrous  beast  destroy, 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  back  to  return  ; 

The  which  he  shortly  did;  and  Una  left  to  mourn. 

XLII. 

Now,  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  road, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load, 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent, 
And  wants  supplied;  and  then  again  abroad 
On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent  : 

Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent! 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK 

OF 

THE  FAEKIE  QUEENE 

CONTAINING 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SIR  GUYON,  OR  OF  TEMPERANCE. 
I. 

BIGHT  well  I  wote,1  most  mighty  Soveraine, 
That  all  this  famous  Antique  history 
Of  some  th'  abundance  of  an  idle  brain 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery, 
Bather  than  matter  of  just  memory; 
Sith2  none  that  breatheth  living  air  doth  know 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  do  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show; 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can  know. 

ii. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advize3 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red;4 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered, 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true? 
3r  fruitfullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view? 


Know. 
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III. 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been; 
And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show. 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween,1 
That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seen? 
What,  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 
What,  if  in  every  other  star  unseen 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily2  should  hear? 
He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  some 
appear. 

IV. 

Of  Faery  land  yet  if  he  more  inquire, 
By  certain  signs,  here  set  in-  sundry  place, 
He  may  it  find;  ne  3  let  him  then  admire, 
But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base, 
That  no'te4  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 
And  thou,  0  fairest  Princess5  under  sky, 
In  this  fair  mirror  mayst  behold  thy  face, 
And  thine  own  realms  in  land  of  Faery, 

And  in  this  antique  image  thy  great  ancestry. 

v. 

The  which,  oh!  pardon  me  thus  to  enfold 
In  covert  veil,  and  wrapt  in  shadows  light, 
That  feeble  eyes  your  glory  may  behold, 
Which  else  could  not  endure  those  beames  bright, 
But  would  be  dazzled  with  exceeding  light. 
Oh!  pardon,  and  vouchsafe  with  patient  ear 
The  brave  adventures  of  this  Faery  Knight, 
The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  hear; 

In  whom  great  rule  of  Temp'rance  goodly  doth 
appear. 
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CANTO  I. 

Guyon,  by  Archimage  abused, 
The  Redcross  Knight  awaits; 

Finds  Mordant  and  Amavia  slain 
With  Pleasure's  poisoned  baits. 


THAT  cunning  architect  of  canker'd  guile, 
Whom  prince's  late  displeasure  left  in  bands, 
For  falsed  letters,  and  suborned  wile; 
Soon  as  the  Redcross  Knight  he  understands 
To  been  departed  out  of  Eden  lands, 
To  serve  again  his  soveraine  Elfin  Queen: 
His  arts  he  moves,  and  out  of  caytives'  hands l 
Himself  he  frees  by  secret  means  unseen; 
His  shackles  empty  left,  himself  escaped  clean; 

II. 

And  forth  he  fares,  full  of  malicious  mind, 
To  worken  mischief,  and  avenging  woe, 
Wherever  he  that  godly  Knight  may  find, 
His  only  heart-sore  and  his  only  foe; 
Sith  2  Una  now  he  algates 3  must  forego, 
Whom  his  victorious  hands  did  erst 4  restore 
To  native  crown  and  kingdom  late  ygoe  ;5 
Where  she  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore, 
As  weatherbeaten  ship  arrived  on  happy  shore. 

in. 

Him  therefore  now  the  object  of  his  spite 
And  deadly  food6  he  makes:  him  to  offend 
By  forged  treason,  or  by  open  fight, 
He  seeks,  of  all  his  drift  the  aimed  end: 
Thereto  his  subtle  engines  he  does  bend, 
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His  practic  wit  and  his  fair  filed  tongue, 
With  thousand  other  sleights;  for  well  he  kend1 
His  credit  now  in  doubtful  balance  hung : 
For  hardly  could  be  hurt,2  who  was  already  stung. 

IV. 

Still,  as  he  went,  he  crafty  stales3  did  lay, 
With  cunning  trains4  him  to  entrap  un wares, 
And  privy  spials5  placed  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet6  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he 

fares, 

To  catch  him  at  a  vantage  in  his  snares ; 
But  now  so  wise  and  wary  was  the  Knight 
By  trial  of  his  former  harms  and  cares, 
That  he  descried,  and  shunned  still,  his  slight : 
The  fish,  that  once  was  caught,  new  bait  will  hardly! 

bite. 

v. 

Nathless  th'  enchanter  would  not  spare  his  pain, 
In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  his  will; 
Which  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vain, 
He  changed  his  mind  from  one  to  other  ill: 
For  to  all  good  he  enemy  was  still. 
Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meet, 
Fair  marching  underneath  a  shady  hill, 
A  goodly  knight,  all  arm'd  in  harness  meet, 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet. 

VI. 

His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  upright; 

His  countenance  demure  and  temperate; 

But  yet  so  stern  and  terrible  in  sight, 

That  cheer'd  his  friends,  and  did  his  foes  amate:7 

He  was  an  Elfin  born,  of  noble  state 

And  mickle8  worship  in  his  native  land; 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate, 
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And  knighthood  took  of  good  Sir  Huon's1  hand, 
When  with  king  Oberon  he  came  to  Faery  land. 

1  The  hero 
of  one  of 
the  ro 

VII. 

mances 

Him  als2  accompanied  upon  the  way 

of  chi 
valry. 

A  comely  palmer,3  clad  in  black  attire, 

2  Also. 

Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 

3  Type  of 
reason. 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  stire,4 

4  Move. 

Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire: 

And,  if  by  looks  one  may  the  mind  aread,5 

5  Discover. 

He  seem'd  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  sire  ; 

And  ever  with  slow  pace  the  Knight  did  lead, 

Who  taught  his  trampling  steed  with  equal  steps  to 

tread. 

VIII. 

Such  whenas  Archimago  them  did  view, 

He  weened6  well  to  work  some  lincouth  wile: 

6  Deter 

Eftsoons,7  untwisting  his  deceitful  clew, 

mined. 
7  Imme 

He  gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile  ; 

diately. 

And,  with  fair  countenance  and  flatt'ring  style 

To  them  approaching,  thus  the  Knight  bespake; 

'  Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil, 

And  great  achievements,  great  yourself  to  make, 

Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser's8 

8  Wretched 

sake/ 

person. 

IX. 

He  stay'd  his  steed  for  humble  miser's  sake, 

Arid  bade  tell  on  the  tenor  of  his  plaint  : 

Who  feigning  then  in  every  limb  to  quake 

Through  inward  fear,  and  seeming  pale  and 

faint, 

With  piteous  moan  his  piercing  speech  gan 

paint  ; 

'Dear  lady!  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case, 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous9  constraint? 

Sad. 
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Would  God  thyself  now  present  were  in  place 
To  tell  this  rueful  tale!  thy  sight  could  win  thee 
grace: 

x. 

'  Or  rather  would,  oh!  would  it  so  had  chanced, 
That  you,  most  noble  sir,  had  present  been 
When  that  lewd  rybauld,1  with  vile  lust  ad 
vanced,2 

Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean,3 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corps,4  so  fair  and  sheen5 
As  on  the  earth,  great  mother  of  us  all, 
With  living  eye  more  fair  was  never  seen 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal : 
Witness,  ye  heavens,  whom  she  in  vain  to  help  did 
call!' 

XI. 

'  How  may  it  be/  said  then  the  Knight  half  wroth, 
'  That  knight  should  knighthood  ever  so  have 

shentf6  [troth,7 

'  None  but  that  saw/  quoth  he,  '  would  ween  for 
How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment : 
Her  looser  golden  locks  he  rudely  rent, 
And  drew  her  on  the  ground ;  and  his  sharp  sword 
Against  her  snowy  breast  he  fiercely  bent, 
And  threaten'd  death  with  many  a  bloody  word ; 
Tongue  hates  to  tell  the  rest  that  eye  to  see  abhorr'd/ 

XII. 

Therewith  amoved  from  his  sober  mood, 
'  And  lives  he  yet/  said  he,  '  that  wrought  this  act? 
And  do  the  heavens  afford  him  vital  food?' 
'He  lives/  quoth  he,  'and  boasteth  of  the  fact, 
Ne  yet  hath  any  knight  his  courage  crackt/ 
'Where  may  that  treachour8  then/  said  he,  'be 
found, 
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Or  by  what  means  may  I  his  footing  tract  V 
' That  shall  I  show/  said  he,  'as  sure  as  hound 
The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge1  by  the  bleeding 
wound/ 

XIII. 

He  stay'd  not  longer  talk,  but  with  fierce  ire 
And  zealous  haste  away  is  quickly  gone 
To  seek  that  knight,  where  him  that  crafty  squir 
Supposed  to  be.     They  do  arrive  anon 
Where  sat  a  gentle  lady2  all  alone, 
With  garments  rent,  and  hair  dishevelled, 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  making  piteous  moan: 
Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfigured, 
And  her  fair  face  with  tears  was  foully  blubbered. 

XIV. 

The  Knight  approaching  nigh,  thus  to  her  said; 
'  Fair  lady,  through  foul  sorrow  ill  bedight,3 
Great  pity  is  to  see  you  thus  dismay'd, 
And  mar  the  blossom  of  your  beauty  bright : 
Forthy4  appease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight, 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  pain; 
For,  if  he  live  that  hath  you  done  despite, 
He  shall  you  do  due  recompense  again, 
Or  else  his  wrong  with  greater  puissance5  maintain. 


xv. 


Which  when  she  heard,  as6  in  despiteful7  wise 
She  wilfully  her  sorrow  did  augment, 
And  offer'd  hope  of  comfort  did  despise ; 
Her  golden  locks  most  cruelly  she  rent, 
And  scratcht  her  face  with  ghastly  dreriment;8 
Ne9  would  she  speak,  ne  see,  ne  yet  be  seen, 
But  hid  her  visage,  and  her  head  down  bent, 
Either  for  grievous  shame,  or  for  great  teen,10 
A.S  if  her  heart  with  sorrow  had  transfixed  been : 


1  Distin 
guish. 


2  This  is 
Duessa. 


Dressed 

or 

adorned. 
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fore. 


Miffht 
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Angry. 


Sorrow. 
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Grief. 
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XVI. 

1  Dear. 

Till  her  that  squire  bespake  ;  *  Madame,  my  lief,1 

For  God's  dear  love  be  not  so  wilful  bent, 

But  do  vouchsafe  now  to  receive  relief, 

The  which  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present, 

3  Bewail. 

For  what  boots  it  to  weep  and  to  wayment2 

When  ill  is  chanced,  but  doth  the  ill  increase, 

And  the  weak  mind  with  double  woe  torment  V 

When  she  her  squire  heard  speak,  she  gan  appease; 

Her  voluntary  pain,  and  feel  some  secret  ease. 

XVII, 

8  Imme 

Eftsoon3  she  said;  'Ah!  gentle  trusty  squire, 

diately. 

What  comfort  can  I,  woeful  wretch,  conceive! 

Or  why  should  ever  I  henceforth  desire 

To  see  fair  heaven's  face,  and  life  not  leave, 

4  Since. 

Sith4  that  false  traitor  did  my  honour  reave  V5 

5  Take 
away, 

'  False  traitor  certes/  said  the  Faerie  Knight, 

6  Declare. 

'  I  read6  the  man,  that  ever  would  deceive 

A  gentle  lady,  or  her  wrong  through  might  : 

7  Injury. 

Death  were  too  little  pain  for  such  a  foul  despite.7 

XVIII. 

'  But  now,  fair  lady,  comfort  to  you  make, 

And  read  who  hath  ye  wrought  this  shameful 

plight, 

That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 

Whereso  he  be,  and  soon  upon  him  light.' 

•Wu 

'  Certes/  said  she,  '  I  wot  not  how  he  hight,8 

named. 

But  under  him  a  gray  steed  he  did  wield, 

8  Were 

Whose  sides  with  dappled  circles  weren  dight;9 

DUtflCACL 

Upright  he  rode,  and  in  his  silver  shield 

He  bore  a  bloody  cross,  that  quarter'd  all  the  field/ 

XIX. 

10  Wonder. 

'Now  by  my  head/  said  Guyon,  'much  I  muse,10j 

How  that  same  knight  should  do  so  foul  amiss, 
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Or  ever  gentle  damsel  so  abuse: 

For  may  I  boldly  say,  he  surely  is 

A  right  good  knight,  and  true  of  word  ywis: 

I  present  was,  and  can  it  witness  well, 

When  arms  he  swore,  and  straight  did  enterpris2 

Th'  adventure  of  the  Errant  Damozell;3 

In  which  he  hath  great  glory  won,  as  I  hear  tell. 

xx. 

Pathless  he  shortly  shall  again  be  tried, 
And  fairly  quit  him  of  th'  imputed  blame; 
Else,  be  ye  sure,  he  dearly  shall  abide, 
Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same: 
All  wrongs  have  mends,  but  no  amends  of  shame 
Now  therefore,  lady,  rise  out  of  your  pain, 
And  see  the  salving  of  your  blotted  name/ 
Full  loth  she  seem'd  thereto,  but  yet  did  feign; 

For  she  was  inly  glad  her  purpose  so  to  gain. 

XXI. 

Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen; 
But  under  simple  show,  and  semblant 4  plain, 
Lurkt  false  Duessa  secretly  unseen, 
As  a  chaste  virgin  that  had  wronged  been; 
So  had  false  Archimago  her  disguised, 
To  cloak  her  guile  with  sorrow  and  sad  teen:5 
And  eke 6  himself  had  craftily  devised 
Io  be  her  squire,  and  do  her  service  well  aguised.7 

XXII. 

Her,  late  forlorn  and  naked,  he  had  found 
Where  she  did  wander  in  waste  wilderness, 
Lurking  in  rocks  and  caves  far  under  ground, 
And  with  green  moss  covering  her  nakedness 
To  hide  her  shame  and  loathly  filthiness, 
Sith  8  her  Prince  Arthur  of  proud  ornaments 


Surely. 


2  Under 
take. 

3  Una. 


4  Appear 
ance. 


Grief. 
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And  borrow'd  beauty  spoil'd :  her  natheless 
Th'  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  intents 
Did  thus  revest,1  and  deckt  with  due  habiliments. 

XXIII. 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame 
To  slug  2  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights, 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  3  shame, 
And  now  exceeding  grief  him  overcame, 
To  see  the  Redcross  thus  advanced  high ; 
Therefore  this  crafty  engine  he  did  frame, 
Against  his  praise  to  stir  up  enmity 
Of  such,  as  virtues  like  4  mote  unto  him  ally. 

XXIV. 

So  now  he  Guyon  guides  an  lincouth  way 
Through  woods  and  mountains,  till  they  came  at| 
Into  a  pleasant  dale  that  lowly  lay  [last 

Betwixt  two  hills,  whose  high  heads,  overplast,5 
The  valley  did  with  cool  shade  overcast; 
Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  roll'd, 
By  which  there  sat  a  knight  with  helm  unlaced, 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold, 
After  his  travel  long  and  labours  manifold. 

XXV. 

'Lo!  yonder  he/  cried  Archimage  aloud,      [shew; 
'  That  wrought  the  shameful  fact  which  I  did 
And  now  he  doth  himself  in  secret  shroud, 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due ; 
But  vain;  for  ye  shall  dearly  do  him  rue:6 
(So7  God  ye  speed  and  send  you  good  success!) 
Which  we  far  off  will  here  abide  to  view/ 
So  they  him  left  inflamed  with  wrathfulness, 
That  straight  against  that  knight  his  spear  he  did 
address. 
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XXVI. 


Who,  seeing  him  from  far  so  fierce  to  prick, 
His  warlike  arms  about  him  gan  embrace, 
And  in  the  rest  his  ready  spear  did  stick; 
Tho,1  whenas  still  he  saw  him  towards  pace, 
He  gan  rencounter  him  in  equal  race. 
They  been  ymet,2  both  ready  to  affrap,3 
When  suddenly  that  warrior  gan  abase4 
His  threatened  spear,  as  if  some  new  mishap 
Had  him  betide,  or  hidden  danger  did  entrap ; 

XXVII. 

And  cried,  'Mercy,  Sir  knight!  and  mercy,  Lord, 
For  mine  offence  and  heedless  hardiment, 
That  had  almost  committed  crime  abhorr'd, 
And  with  reproachful  shame  mine  honour 

shent,5 

Whiles  cursed  steel  against  that  badge  I  bent, 
The  sacred  badge  of  my  Redeemer's  death, 
Which  on  your  shield  is  set  for  ornament !' 
But  his  fierce  foe  his  steed  could  stay  uneath,6 
Who  prickt  with  courage  keen,  did  cruel  battle 
breathe. 

XXVIII. 

But,  when  he  heard  him  speak,  straightway  he 

knew 

His  error;  and,  himself  inclining,  said; 
'Ah!  dear  Sir  Guy  on,  well  becometh  you, 
But  me  behoveth  rather  to  upbraid, 
Whose  hasty  hand  so  far  from  reason  stray'd, 
That  almost  it  did  heinous  violence 
On  that  fair  image  of  that  heavenly  maid, 
That  decks  and  arms  your  shield  with  fair 

defence : 
Your  court'sy  takes  on  you  another's  due  offence/ 


Then. 
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XXIX. 

So  been  they  both  atone,1  and  doen  uprear 
Their  beavers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet; 
Goodly  comportance2  each  to  other  bear, 
And  entertain  themselves  with  court'sies  meet. 
Then  said  the  Eedcross  Knight;  'Now  mote  I 

weet,3 

Sir  Guy  on,  why  with  so  fierce  saliance,4 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  erst 5  me  meet ; 
For,  sith6  I  know  your  goodly  governance, 
Great  cause,  I  ween,  you  guided,  or  some  uncouth7 
chance/       ^ 

XXX. 

'  Certes/  said  he,  '  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheason8  that  me  hither  led. 
A  false  infamous  faitour9  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet,  that  seemed  ill  bested,10 
And  plain'd  of  grievous  outrage,  which  he  red11 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent;12 
Which  to  avenge,  he  to  this  place  me  led, 
Where  you  he  made  the  mark  of  his  intent, 
And  now  is  fled:  foul  shame  him  follow  where  he 
went!' 

XXXI. 

So  can13  he  turn  his  earnest  unto  game, 
Through  goodly  handling  and  wise  temperance. 
By  this  his  aged  guide  in  presence  came; 
Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance, 
Eftsoons14  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance,15 
Sith  him  in  Faery  court  he  late  avized,16 
And  said;  '  Fair  son,  God  give  you  happy  chance, 
And  that  dear  cross  upon  your  shield  devized,17 
Wherewith  above  all  knights  ye  goodly  seem 
aguized!18 
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XXXII. 

( Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 
Of  late  most  hard  achievement  by  you  done, 
For  which  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  registers  above  the  sun, 
Where  you  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat  have  won 
But  wretched  we,  where  ye  have  left  your  mark, 
Must  now  anew  begin  like  race  to  run. 
God  guide  thee,  Guyon,  well  to  end  thy  wark,1 
And  to  the  wished  haven  bring  thy  weary  bark!*' 

XXXIII. 

'Palmer/  him  answered  the  Eedcross  Knight, 
'  His  be  the  praise,  that  this  achievement  wrought 
Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  His  might! 
More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  nought; 
For  all  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought. 
But  you,  fair  sir,  whose  pageant2  next  ensues, 
Well  mote  ye  thee,3  as  well  can  wish  your  thought 
That  home  ye  may  report  thrice  happy  news! 
For  well  ye  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gentle 


Manners. 
XXXIV. 


So  courteous  conge5  both  did  give  and  take, 
With  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good  will. 
Then  Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still: 
Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 
And  with  his  steady  staff  did  point  his  way; 
His  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  his  will, 
From  foul  intemperance  he  oft  did  stay, 
A.nd  suffer'd  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 

xxxv. 

In  this  fair  wise  they  travell'd  long  yfere,6 
Through  many  hard  assays7  which  did  betide; 
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Of  which  he  honour  still  away  did  bear, 
And  spread  his  glory  through  all  countries  wide. 
At  last,  as  chanced  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  pass,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray, 
They  heard  a  rueful  voice,  that  dearnly1  cried 
With  piercing  shrieks  and  many  a  doleful  lay ; 
Which  to  attend,  awhile  their  forward  steps  they  stay. 

XXXVI. 

*  But  if  that  careless  heavens/  quoth  she,  '  despise 
The  doom  of  just  revenge,  and  take  delight 
To  see  sad  pageants2  of  men's  miseries, 
As  bound  by  them  to  live  in  life's  despite ; 3 
Yet  can  they  not  warn  Death  from  WTetched  wight. 
Come,  then ;  come  soon ;  come,  sweetest  Death,  to- 
And  take  away  this  long  lent4  loathed  light:  [me, 
Sharp  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweet  the  medicines  be, 
That  long  captived  souls  from  weary  thraldom  free. 

XXXVII. 

'  But  thou,  sweet  babe,  whom  frowning  froward 
Hath  made  sad  witness  of  thy  father's  fall,    [fate 
Sith5  heaven  thee  deigns  to  hold  in  living  state, 
Long  mayst  thou  live,  and  better  thrive  withal 
Than  to  thy  luckless  parents  did  befall! 
Live  thou!  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest, 
That  clear  she  died  from  blemish  criminal : 
Thy  little  hands  embrued  in  bleeding  breast, 
Lo!  I  for  pledges  leave!  So  give  me  leave  to  rest!' 

XXXVIII. 

With  that  a  deadly  shriek  she  forth  did  throw 
That  through  the  wood  re-echoed  again; 
And  after  gave  a  groan  so  deep  and  low 
That  seem'd  her  tender  heart  was  rent  in  twain, 
Or  thrill'd  with  point  of  thorough-piercing  pain : 
As  gentle  hind,  whose  sides  with  cruel  steel 
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Through  launched,1  forth  her  bleedinglife  does  rain, 
Whiles  the  sad  pang  approaching  she  does  feel, 

Braies2  out  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eyes  doth  seal. 

xxxix. 
Which  when  that  warrior  heard,  dismounting 

straight 

From  his  tall  steed,  he  rush'd  into  the  thick,3 
And  soon  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraict4 
Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  half  dead,  half  quick; 
In  whose  white  alabaster  breast  did  stick 
A  cruel  knife  that  made  a  grisly  wound,      [thick, 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gore-blood 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around, 

And  into  a  deep  sanguine  dyed  the  grassy  ground. 

XL. 

Pitiful  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 
Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart, 
And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray 5 : 
Als6  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play 
His  cruel  sport,  instead  of  sorrow  due ; 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay7 
His  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrue : 
Pitiful  spectacle,  as  ever  eye  did  view! 

XLI. 

Besides  them  both,  upon  the  soiled  grass 
The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  spread, 
Whose  armour  all  with  blood  besprinkled  was; 
His  ruddy  lips  did  smile,  and  rosy  red 
Did  paint  his  cheerful  cheeks,  yet8  being  dead; 
Seem'd  to  have  been  a  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustyhed,9 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage, 
But  that  fierce  fate  did  crop  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

VOL.  L  p 
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2  Soul. 


Heavy. 


XLII. 

Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guyon  did  behold, 
His  heart  gan  wax  as  stark  as  marble  stone, 
And  his  fresh  blood  did  freeze  with  fearful  cold, 
That  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attone:1 
At  last  his  mighty  ghost2  gan  deep  to  groan, 
As  lion,  grudging  in  his  great  disdain, 
Mourns  inwardly,  and  makes  to  himself  moan; 
Till  ruth  and  frail  affection  did  constrain 

His  stout  courage  to  stoop,  and  show  his  inward  pain.j 

XLIII. 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  cruel  steel 
He  lightly  snatcht,  and  did  the  floodgate  stop 
With  his  fair  garment :  then  gan  softly  feel 
Her  feeble  pulse,  to  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veins  did  hop : 
Which  when  he  felt  to  move,  he  hoped  fair 
To  call  back  life  to  her  forsaken  shop : 
So  well  he  did  her  deadly  wounds  repair, 

That  at  the  last  she  gan  to  breathe  out  living  air. 

XLIV. 

Which  he  perceiving,  greatly  gan  rejoice, 
And  goodly  counsel,  that  for  wounded  heart 
Is  meetest  med'cine,  temper'd  with  sweet  voice;  ] 
'Ay  me!  dear  lady,  which  the  image  art 
Of  rueful  pity  and  impatient  smart, 
What  direful  chance  arm'd  with  avenging  fate, 
Or  cursed  hand,  hath  play'd  this  cruel  part, 
Thus  foul  to  hasten  your  untimely  date? 

Speak,  0  dear  lady,  speak;  help  never  comes  too  late.* 

XLV. 

Therewith  her  dim  eye-lids  she  up  gan  rear, 
On  which  the  dreary  death  did  sit  as  sad3 
As  lump  of  lead,  and  made  dark  clouds  appear:  1 


1  Feared. 

2  Grief. 


But  whenas  Mm,  all  in  bright  armour~dal 

.Before  her  standing  she  espied  had 

As  one  out  of  a  deadly  dream  affright 

She  weakly  started,  yet  she  nothing  drad-i 

Straight  down  again  herself  in  great  despite* 

ie  grovelling  threw  to  ground,  as  hating  life  and  light. 

The  gentle  Knight  her  soon  with  careful  pain 
Uplifted  light,  and  softly  did  uphold- 
Thrice  he  her  rear'd,  and  thrice  she  sunk  again, 
lill  he  his  arms  about  her  sides  gan  fold 
And  to  her  said;  'Yet,  if  the  stony  cold 
Have  not  all  seized  on  your  frozen  heart 
Let  one  word  fall  that  may  your  grief  unfold, 
And  tell  the  secret  of  your  mortal  smart : 
He  oft  finds  present  help,  who  does  his  grief  impart/ 

XLVII. 

Then,  casting  up  a  deadly  look,  fuU  low 
She  sigh'd  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast; 
And,  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw, 
With  lips  full  pale  and  foltring3  tongue  opprest, 
These  words  she  breathed  forth  from  riven  chest; 
'Leave,  ah!  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be, 
To  let4  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
^  And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity;  [me/ 

'ake  not  away  now  got,5  which  none  would  give  to 

XLVIII. 

'Ah!^  far  be  it/  said  he,  'dear  dame,  from  me, 

To  hinder  soul  from  her  desired  rest, 

Or  hold  sad  life  in  long  captivity  : 

For,  all  I  seek,  is  but  to  have  redrest 

The  bitter  pangs  that  doth  your  heart  infest. 

Tell  then,  0  lady,  tell  what  fatal  prief Q  I  •  Event. 

Hath  with  so  huge  misfortune  you  opprest; 
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Intem 
perance. 
Dwell. 
Kuined. 


Go. 


That  I  may  cast T  to  compass  your  relief, 
Or  die  with  you  in  sorrow,  and  partake  your  grief.3 

XLIX. 

With  feeble  hands  then  stretched  forth  on  high, 
As  heaven  accusing  guilty  of  her  death, 
And  with  dry  drops  congealed  in  her  eye, 
In  these  sad  words  she  spent  her  utmost  breath; 
'  Hear  then,  0  man,  the  sorrows  that  uneath  2 
My  tongue  can  tell,  so  far  all  sense  they  pass! 
Lo!  this  dead  corpse,  that  lies  here  underneath, 
The  gentlest  knight,  that  ever  on  green  grass 
Gay  steed  with  spurs  did  prick,  the  good  Sir 
Mordant  was: 

L. 

'Was,  (ay  the  while,  that  he  is  not  so  now!) 
My  lord,  my  love,  my  dear  lord,  my  dear  love, 
So  long  as  heavens  just  with  equal  brow 
Vouchsafed  to  behold  us  from  above. 
One  day,  when  him  high  courage  did  enmove, 
(As  wont  ye  knights  to  seek  adventures  wild,) 
He  pricked  forth  his  puissant  force  to  prove, 
Me  then  he  left  enwombed  of  this  child,     [defiled| 
This  luckless  child,  whom  thus  ye  see  with  blood 

LI. 

'Him  fortuned  (hard  fortune  ye  may  guess!) 
To  come,  where  vile  Acrasia3  does  wonne;4 
Acrasia,  a  false  enchanteress, 
That  many  errant  knights  have  foul  fordone;5 
Within  a  wand'ring  island,  that  doth  run 
And  stray  in  perilous  gulf,  her  dwelling  is : 
Fair  sir,  if  ever  there  ye  travel,  shun 
The  cursed  land  where  many  wend 6  amiss, 
And  know  it  by  the  name ;  it  hight 7  the  Bower  of  \ 
Bliss. 


C.  I. 
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LIT. 


'Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure,  and  delight, 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken  mad- 
And  then  with  words,  and  weeds,1  of  wondrous' 
On  them  she  works  her  will  to  uses  bad:    [might 
My  liefest2  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had; 
For  he  was  flesh:  (all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed!) 
Whom  when  I  heard  to  been  so  ill  bestad,3 
(Weak  wretch)  I  wrapt  myself  in  palmer's  weed,4 
And  cast5  to  seek  him  forth  through  danger  and 

Lm-  [great  dreed. 

'  Now  had  fair  Cynthia  by  even  turns 
Full  measured  three  quarters  of  her  year, 
And  thrice  three  times  had  fill'd  her  crooked  horns, 
Whenas  my  womb  her  burden  would  forbear,6 
And  bade  me  call  Lucina  to  me  near. 
Lucina  came :  a  man-child  forth  I  brought :  [were : 
The  woods,  the  nymphs,  my  bowers,  my  midwives, 
Hard  help  at  need!    So  dear  thee,  babe,  I  bought; 
Yet  nought  too  dearldeem'd,  while  so  my  dear  I  sought. 

LIV. 

'Him  so  I  sought;  and  so  at  last  I  found, 
Where  him  that  witch  had  thralled  to  her  will, 
In  chains  of  lust  and  lewd  desires  ybound, 
And  so  transformed  from  his  former  skill, 
That  me  he  knew  not,  neither  his  own  ill; 
Till,  through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance 
I  him  recured7  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs8  of  foul  intemperance: 
lie  means  I  gan  devise  for  his  deliverance. 


LV. 


'  Which  when  the  vile  enchanteress  perceived, 
How  that  my  lord  from  her  I  would  reprieve, 
With  cup  thus  charm'd  him  parting  she  deceived ; 


1  Herbs. 

2  Dearest. 

3  Situated 

4  Garment 


6  Not  bear 
any 
longer. 


7  Restored. 

8  Dregs. 
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1  Fatal 
spell. 


Square  or 
rule. 


"Sad  verse,1  give  death  to  him  that  death  does  give, 

And  loss  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  live, 

So  soon  as  Bacchus2  with  the  Nymph3  does  link  !"4 

So  parted  we,  and  on  our  journey  drive ; 

Till,  coming  to  this  well,  he  stoopt  to  drink : 

The  charm  fulfilled,  dead  suddenly  he  down  did  sink. 

LVI. 

*  Which  when  I,  wretch' — Not  one  word  more  she 
But  breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath,  [said, 
And  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid, 
And  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death. 
That  seeing,  good  Sir  Guy  on  could  uneath5 
From  tears  abstain;  for  grief  his  heart  did  grate,6 
And  from  so  heavy  sight  his  head  did  wreath,7 
Accusing  fortune,  and  too  cruel  fate, 

Which  plunged  had  fair  lady  in  so  wretched  state. 

LVII. 

Then,  turning  to  his  palmer,  said;  '  Old  sire, 
Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
And  feeble  nature  clothed  with  fleshy  tire!8 
When  raging  Passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  Eeason  of  her  due  regality, 
And  makes  it  servant  to  her  basest  part; 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmity, 
And  with  bold  fury  arms  the  weakest  heart : 

The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the  weak 
through  smart/ 

LVIII. 

'But  Temperance/  said  he,  'with  golden  squire9 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean; 
Neither  to  melt  in  pleasure's  hot  desire, 
Nor  fry  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  tene:10 
Thrice  happy  man,  who  fares  n  them  both  atween!  1 
But  sith 12  this  wretched  woman  overcome 
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Of  anguish,  rather  than  of  crime,  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom ; 
ind,  in  the  mean,1  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb/ 


Mean- 
LIX.  while' 


'  Palmer/  quoth  he, '  death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn2  of  rest; 
But  after  death  the  trial  is  to  come, 
When  best  shall  be  to  them  that  lived  best: 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprest, 
Religious  reverence  doth  burial  teen;3 
Which  whoso  wants,  wants  so  much  of  his  rest : 
For  all  so  great  shame  after  death  I  ween, 
As  self  to  dien  bad,  unburied  bad  to  been.* 

LX. 

So  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave:4 
The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  sky, 
And  with  sad  cypress  seemly  it  embrave;5 
Then,  covering  with  a  clod  their  closed  eye, 
They  lay  therein  their  corses  tenderly, 
And  bid  them  sleep  in  everlasting  peace. 
But,  ere  they  did  their  utmost  obsequy, 
Sir  Guyon  more  affection  to  increase,        [release 
Bynempt 6  a  sacred  vow,  which  none  should  aye 


nounced. 
LXI. 


The  dead  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew 
With  which  he  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  hair, 
Which,  medling7  with  their  blood  and  earth,  he 
Into  the  grave,  and  gan  devoutly  swear;     [thre^ 
'  Such  and  such  evil,  God  on  Guyon  rear, 
And  worse  and  worse,  young  orphan,  be  thy  pain 
If  I,  or  thou,  due  vengeance  do  forbear, 
Till  guilty  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtain! - 
So,  shedding  many  tears,  they  closed  the  earth  again 

*  Upton  thus  paraphrases  these  two  lines,  •  I  imagine  it  as  great  a  sham 
ifter  death  to  have  been  buried  bad,  as  for  a  man's  self  to  die  bad. 


Abode. 


Afford. 


Bury. 


5  Adorn. 


Pro- 


'  Mingling. 
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CANTO  II. 

Babe's  bloody  hands  may  not  be  cleansed. 

The  face  of  Golden  Mean: 
Her  sisters,  Two  Extremities, 

Strive  her  to  banish  clean. 

I. 

THUS  when  Sir  Guyon  witli  his  faithful  guide 

Had  with  due  rites  and  dolorous  lament 

The  end  of  their  sad  tragedy  uptyde,1 

The  little  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent;2 

Who  with  sweet  pleasance,  and  bold  blandishment, 

Gan  smile  on  them,  that  rather  ought  to  weep, 

As  careless  of  his  woe,  or  innocent 

Of  that  was  done ;  that  ruth  3  empierced  deep 

In  that  Knight's  heart,  and  words  with  bitter  tears 
did  steep: 

n. 

'Ah!  luckless  babe,  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents'  baleful  ashes  bred, 
Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihed; 
Poor  orphan!  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  throwen  forth,  till  it  be  withered! 
Such  is  the  state  of  men!     Thus  enter  we 

Into  this  life  with  woe,  and  end  with  misery!' 

HI. 

Then,  soft  himself  inclining  on  his  knee 
Down  to  that  well,  did  in  the  water  ween  4 
(So  love  does  loathe  disdainful  nicety) 
His  guilty  5  hands  from  bloody  gore  to  clean : 
He  wash'd  them  oft  and  oft,  yet  nought  they  been 
For  all  his  washing  cleaner :  still  he  strove ; 
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Yet  still  the  little  hands  were  bloody  seen:* 
The  which  him  into  great  amazement  drove 
And  into  diverse  doubt  his  wavering  wonder  clove. 

IV. 

He  wist  not  whether  blot  of  foul  offence 
Might  not  be  purged  with  water  nor  with  bath; 
Or  that  High  God,  in  lieu  of  innocence, 
Imprinted  had  that  token  of  His  wrath, 
To  show  how  sore  blood-guiltiness  He  hat'th; 
Or  that  the  charm  and  venom,  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 
^  Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk    [stunk 
That,  through  the  great  contagion,  direful  deadly 

v. 

Whom  thus  at  gaze  the  palmer  gan  to  bord l 
With  goodly  reason,  and  thus  fair  bespake; 
'Ye  been  right  hard  amated,2  gracious  lord, 
And  of  your  ignorance  great  marvel  make, 
Whiles  cause  not  well  conceived  ye  mistake. 
But  know,  that  secret  virtues  are  infused 
In  every  fountain,  and  in  every  lake,         [chused 
Which,  who  hath  skill  them  rightly  to  have 
Fo  proof  of  passing  wonders  hath  full  often  used: 

VI. 

'Of  those,  some  were  so  from  their  source  indew'd 
By  great  dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring,  and  are  with  moisture 

dew'd ; 

Which  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  flowers  fair  Flora's  painted  lap : 
But  other  some,  by  gift  of  later  grace, 
Or  by  good  prayers,  or  by  other  hap, 

*  '  Little  hands  bloody : '  curious  resemblance  here  to  Lady  Macbeth 's 
unous  '  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand/  &c. 


1  Address. 


2  Per 
plexed. 
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Had  virtue  pour'd  into  their  waters  base, 
And  thenceforth  were  renown'd,  and  sought  from 
place  to  place. 

VII. 

'  Such  is  this  well,  wrought  by  occasion  strange, 
Which  to  her  nymph  befel.     Upon  a  day, 
As  she  the  woods  with  bow  and  shafts  did  range, 
The  heartless1  hind  and  roebuck  to  dismay, 
Dan  Faunus  chanced  to  meet  her  by  the  way, 
And,  kindling  fire  at  her  fair-burning  eye, 
Inflamed  was  to  follow  beauty's  chase, 
And  chased  her,  that  fast  from  him  did  fly; 
As  hind  from  her,  so  she  fled  from  her  enemy. 

VIII. 

'  At  last,  when  failing  breath  began  to  faint, 
And  saw  no  means  to  scape;  of  shame  afraid, 
She  sat  her  down  to  weep  for  sore  constraint ; 2 
And,  to  Diana  calling  loud  for  aid, 
Her  dear  besought  to  let  her  die  a  maid. 
The  goddess  heard ;  and  sudden,  where  she  sate 
Welling  out  streams  of  tears,  and  quite  dismay 'd 
With  stony  fear  of  that  rude  rustic  mate, 
Transformed  her  to  a  stone  from  steadfast  virgin's  state. 

IX. 

'  Lo !  now  she  is  that  stone ;  from  whose  two 

heads, 

As  from  two  weeping  eyes,  fresh  streams  do  flow, 
Yet  cold  through  fear  and  old  conceived  dreads: 
And  yet  the  stone  her  semblance  seems  to  show, 
Shaped  like  a  maid,  that  such  ye  may  her  know; 
And  yet  her  virtues  in  her  water  bide : 
For  it  is  chaste  and  pure  as  purest  snow, 
Ne3  lets  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dyed; 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  tried.4 
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X. 

'From  thence  it  comes,  that  this  babe's  bloody  hand 
May  not  be  cleansed  with  water  of  this  well : 
Ne  certes,  sir,  strive  you  it  to  withstand, 
But  let  them  still  be  bloody,  as  befel, 
That  they  his  mother's  innocence  may  tell, 
As  she  bequeathed  in  her  last  testament; 
That,  as  a  sacred  symbol,  it  may  dwell 
In  her  son's  flesh,  to  mind  revengement, 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument.' 

XI. 

He  hearken'd  to  his  reason;  and  the  child 
Uptaking,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear; 
But  his  sad  father's  arms  with  blood  denied, 
An  heavy  load,  himself  did  lightly  rear; 


And  turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whylere1 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  selP 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,3  him  found  not 

there : 

By  other  accident,  that  erst4  befell, 
He  is  convey'd ;  but  how,  or  where,  here  fits  not  tell 

XII. 

Which  when  Sir  Guy  on  saw,  all5  were  he  wroth, 
Yet  algates6  mote  he  soft  himself  appease, 
And  fairly  fare7  on  foot,  however  loth: 
His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease.8 
So,  long  they  travelled  with  little  ease, 
Till  that  at  last  they  to  a  castle  came, 
Built  on  a  rock  adjoining  to  the  seas : 
It  was  an  ancient  work  of  Antique  fame,     [frame. 
And  wondrous  strong  by  nature  and  by  skilful 

XIII. 

Therein  three  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort, 
The  children  of  one  sire  by  mothers  three; 


1  Lately. 

2  Saddle. 

3  Trap 
pings. 


4  Before. 


5  Al 
though. 

6  Never 
theless. 

7  Go  en 
tirely. 

8  Distress. 
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Who,  dying  whilome,1  did  divide  this  fort 
To  them  by  equal  shares  in  equal  fee : 
But  stryfull2  mind  and  diverse  quality 
Drew  them  in  parts,  and  each  made  other's  foe : 
Still  did  they  strive  and  daily  disagree; 
The  eldest  did  against  the  youngest  go, 
And  both  against  the  middest  meant  to  worken  woe. 

XIV. 

Where  when  the  Knight  arrived,  he  was  right  well 
Received,  as  knight  of  so  much  worth  became, 
Of  second  sister,  who  did  far  excel 
The  other  two;  Medina3  was  her  name, 
A  sober,  sad,4  and  comely  courteous  dame : 
Who  rich  array'd,  and  yet  in  modest  guise, 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became, 
Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 

Him  at  the  threshold  met  and  well  did  enterprise.5 

xv. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bower, 
And  comely  courted6  with  meet  modesty; 
Ne7  in  her  speech,  ne8  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen  or  looser  vanity, 
But  gracious  womanhood,  and  gravity, 
Above  the  reason9  of  her  youthly  years: 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 
In  braided  tramels,10  that  no  looser  hairs 

Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

XVI. 

Whilst  she  herself  thus  busily  did  frame 
Seemly  to  entertain  her  new-come  guest, 
News  hereof  to  her  other  sisters  came, 
Who  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  rest, 
Accourting  each  her  friend  with  lavish  fest:11 
They  were  two  knights  of  peerless  puissance, 
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And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gest,1 
Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance,2 
And  to  his  mistress  each  himself  strove  to  advance. 

XVII. 

He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  dame, 
Was  hight3  Sir  Huddibras,  an  hardy  man; 
Yet  not  so  good  of  deeds  as  great  of  name, 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan, 
Since  errant  arms  to  sue  4  he  first  began. 
More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was, 
And  reason  with  fool-hardize  over-ran; 
Stern  melancholy  did  his  courage  pass ; 5 
And  was,  for  terror  more,  all  arm'd  in  shining  brass. 

XVIII. 

But  he,  that  loved  the  youngest,  was  Sansloy ; 
He,  that  fair  Una  late  foul  oiitraged, 
The  most  unruly  and  the  boldest  boy 
That  ever  warlike  weapons  managed, 
And  all  to  lawless  lust  encouraged 
Through  strong  opinion  of  his  matchless  might; 
Ne 6  ought  he  cared  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  7  wrong,  or  whom  bereaved  of  right ; 
He,  now  this  lady's  champion,  chose  for  love  to 
fight. 


to 

XIX. 


These  two  gay  knights,  vow'd  to  so  diverse  loves, 
Each  other  does  envy  with  deadly  hate, 
And  daily  war  against  his  foeman  moves, 
In  hope  to  win  more  favour  with  his  mate, 
And  th'  other's  pleasing  service  to  abate, 
To  magnify  his  own.     But  when  they  heard 
How  in  that  place  strange  Knight  arrived  late, 
Both  knights  and  ladies  forth  right  angry  fared, 
And  fiercely  unto  battle  stern  themselves  prepared. 


2  Made  a 
show  of. 
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XX. 

But,  ere  they  could  proceed  unto  the  place 
Where  he  abode,  themselves  at  discord  fell, 
And  cruel  combat  join'd  in  middle  space : 
With  horrible  assault,  and  fury  fell, 
They  heap'd  huge  strokes  the  scorned  life  to  quell, 
That  all  on  uproar  from  her  settled  seat 
The  house  was  raised,  and  all  that  in  did  dwell; 
Seem'd  that  loud  thunder  with  amazement  great 
Did  rend  the  rattling  skies  with  flames  of  f  ouldring 1 
heat. 

XXI. 

The  noise  thereof  call'd  forth  that  stranger  Knight, 
To  weet 2  what  dreadful  thing  was  there  in  hond ; 3 
Where  whenas  two  brave  knights  in  bloody  fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enranged  4  fond, 
His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  wrist  he  bond, 
And  shining  blade  unsheathed,  with  which  he  ran 
Unto  that  stead,5  their  strife  to  understond; 
And,  at  his  first  arrival,  them  began 

With  goodly  means  to  pacify,  well  as  he  can. 

xxn. 

But  they,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet.6 
As  when  a  bear  and  tiger,  being  met 
In  cruel  fight  on  Lybic  ocean  7  wide, 
Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  surbet,8 
Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide, 

They  stint  their  strife,  and  him  assail  on  every  side. 

XXIII. 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveller, 

Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rebut, 
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And  suffered  not  their  blows  to  bite  him  near, 
But  with  redoubled  buffs  them  back  did  put;' 
Whose  grieved  minds,  which  choler  did  englut,1 
Against  themselves  turning  their  wrathful  spite, 
Gan  with  new  rage  their  shields  to  hew  and  cut. 
But  still,  when  Guy  on  came  to  part  their  fight, 
With  heavy  load  on  him  they  freshly  gan  to  smite. 

XXIV. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 

Whom  raging  winds,  threat'ning  to  make  the  prey 

Of  the  rough  rocks,  do  diversely  disease,2 

Meets  two  contrary  billows  by  the  way, 

That  her  on  either  side  do  sore  assay, 

And  boast 3  to  swallow  her  in  greedy  grave ; 

She,  scorning  both  their  spites,  does  make  wide 

way, 

And,  with  her  breast  breaking  the  foamy  wave, 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  fair  herself  doth 
save : 

XXV. 

So  boldly  he  him  bears,  and  rusheth  forth 
Between  them  both,  by  conduct  of  his  blade. 
Wondrous  great  prowess  and  heroic  worth 
He  show'd  that  day,  and  rare  ensample  made, 
When  two  so  mighty  warriors  he  dismayed : 
At  once  he  wards  and  strikes  ;  he  takes  and  pays; 
Now  forced  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade ; 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays : 
So  double  was  his  pains,  so  double  be  his  praise. 

XXVI. 

Strange  sort  of  fight,  three  valiant  knights  to  see 
Three  combats  join  in  one,  and  to  darraine  4 
A  triple  war  with  triple  enmity, 
All  for  their  ladies'  froward  love  to  gain, 
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Which,  gotten,  was  but  hate.     So  Love  does  reign 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  war; 
He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again, 
And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar:. 
0  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subject  are! 

XXVII. 

Whilst  thus  they  mingled  were  in  furious  arms, 
The  fair  Medina  with  her  tresses  torn 
And  naked  breast,  in  pity  of  their  harms, 
Amongst  them  ran;  and,  falling  them  beforne,1 
Besought  them  by  the  womb  which  them  had  born, 
And  by  the  loves  which  were  to  them  most  dear, 
And  by  the  knighthood  which  they  sure  had 

sworn, 

Their  deadly  cruel  discord  to  forbear, 
And  to  her  just  conditions  of  fair  peace  to  hear. 

XXVIII. 

But  her  two  other  sisters,  standing  by, 
Her  loud  gainsay'd ;  and  both  their  champions  bade 
Pursue  the  end  of  their  strong  enmity, 
As  ever  of  their  loves  they  would  be  glad : 
Yet  she  with  pithy2  words,  and  counsel  sad,3 
Still  strove  their  stubborn  rages  to  revoke; 
That  at  the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  gan  abstain  from  dint  of  direful  stroke, 
And  hearken  to  the  sober  speeches  which  she  spoke; 

XXIX. 

'Ah!  puissant  lords,  what  cursed  evil  sprite, 
Or  fell  Erinnys,4  in  your  noble  hearts 
Her  hellish  brand  hath  kindled  with  despite, 
And  stirr'd  you  up  to  work  your  wilful  smarts'? 
Is  this  the  joy  of  arms'?  be  these  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood,  after  blood  to  thrust,5 
And  not  regard  due  right  and  just  desarts? 
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1  Dearest. 


Vain  is  the  vaunt,  and  victory  unjust, 
That  more  to  mighty  hands  than  rightful  cause  doth 
trust. 

xxx. 

'And  were  there  rightful  cause  of  difference, 
Yet  were  not  better  fair  it  to  accord, 
Than  with  blood-guiltiness  to  heap  offence, 
And  mortal  vengeance  join  to  crime  abhorr'd? 
O!  fly  from  wrath;  fly,  0  my  liefest1  lord! 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruits  of  war, 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  sword : 
Ne  ought  the  praise  of  prowess  more  doth  mar 
Than  foul  revenging  rage,  and  base  contentious  jar. 

XXXI. 

*  But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace, 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds; 
Weak  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  thing  does 

increase, 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds : 
Brave  be  her  wars,  and  honourable  deeds, 
By  which  she  triumphs  over  ire  and  pride, 
And  wins  an  olive  garland  for  her  meeds. 
Be  therefore,  0  my  dear  lords,  pacified, 

And  this  misseeming2  discord  meekly  lay  aside/         «  Unbe 
coming. 

XXXII. 

Her  gracious  words  their  rancour  did  appall,3 
And  sunk  so  deep  into  their  boiling  breasts, 
That  down  they  let  their  cruel  weapons  fall, 
And  lowly  did  abase  their  lofty  crests 
To  her  fair  presence  and  discreet  behests. 
Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 
And  'stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests, 
That  as  a  law  for  ever  should  endure; 
Which  to  observe,  in  word  of  knights  they  did  assure. 
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XXXIII. 

Which  to  confirm,  and  fast  to  bind  their  league, 

After  their  weary  sweat  and  bloody  toil, 

She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague,1 

Into  her  lodging  to  repair  a  while, 

To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 

They  soon  consent :  so  forth  with  her  they  fare ; 

Where  they  are  well  received,  and  made  to  spoil 

Themselves  of  soiled  arms,  and  to  prepare 

Their  minds  to  pleasure,  and  their  mouths  to  dainty 
fare. 

xxxiv. 

And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  fair  loves, 
Came  with  them  eke,2  all3  were  they  wondrous 

loth, 

And  feigned  cheer,  as  for  the  time  behoves; 
But  could  not  colour  yet  so  well  the  troth,4 
But  that  their  natures  bad  appear'd  in  both : 
For  both  did  at  their  second  sister  grutch5 
And  inly  grieve,  as  doth  an  hidden  moth 
The  inner  garment  fret,  not  th'  utter 6  touch ; 

One  thought  her  cheer  too  little,  th'  other  thought 
too  much. 

xxxv. 

Elissa  7  (so  the  eldest  hight 8)  did  deem 
Such  entertainment  base,  ne  ought  would  eat, 
Ne9  ought  would  speak,  but  evermore  did  seem 
As  discontent10  for  want  of  mirth  or  meat  : 
No  solace  could  her  paramour  intreat11 
Her  once  to  show,  ne  court,  nor  dalliance ; 
But  with  bent  lowering  brows,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scowl'd,  and  frown'd  with  froward  coun 
tenance  ; 

Unworthy  of  fair  lady's  comely  governance. 
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XXXVI. 

But  young  Perissa1  was  of  other  mind, 
Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light, 
And  quite  contrary  to  her  sister's  kind;2 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right, 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight : 
In  wine  and  meats  she  flow'd  above  the  bank, 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might ; 
In  sumptuous  tire3  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank,4 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish:  little  have  she  thank! 

XXXVII. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  mineon,5 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy; 

Might  not  be  found  a  franker6  franion,7  6  More 
Of  her  lewd  parts  to  make  companion.  uSush- 

But  Huddibras,  more  like  a  malcontent,  7  ^  com 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion;  pamon. 

Hardly  could  he  endure  his  hardiment;8  8  Bold  de- 
Yet  still  he  sat,  and  inly  did  himself  torment.  meat 

XXXVIII. 

Betwixt  them  both  the  fair  Medina  sate 
With  sober  grace  and  goodly  carriage : 
With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage; 
The  froward  pair9  she  ever  would  assuage,10 
When  they  would  strive  due  reason  to  exceed; 
But  that  same  froward  twain11  would  accorage,12 
And  of  her  plenty  add  unto  their  need: 
So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  herself  in  heed. 

xxxix. 

Thus  fairly  she  attempered  her  feast, 
And  pleased  them  all  with  meet  satiety: 
At  last,  when  lust  of  meat  and  drink  was  ceast, 
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She  Guyon  dear  besought  of  courtesy 
To  tell  from  whence  he  came  through  jeopardy, 
And  whether  now  on  new  adventure  bound : 
Who  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gravity, 
Drawing  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  around, 
From  lofty  siege1  began  these  words  aloud  to  sound. 

XL. 

'  This  thy  demand,  0  lady,  doth  revive 
Fresh  memory  in  me  of  that  great  Queen, 
Great  and  most  glorious  Virgin  Queen  alive, 
That  with  her  soveraine  power,  and  sceptre  shene,2 
All  Faery  land  does  peaceably  sustene.3 
In  widest  ocean  she  her  throne  does  rear, 
That  over  all  the  earth  it  may  be  seen ; 
As  morning  sun  her  beams  dispredden4  clear ; 
And  in  her  face  fair  peace  and  mercy  doth  appear. 

XLI. 

'  In  her  the  richness  of  all  heavenly  grace 
In  chief  degree  are  heaped  up  on  high ; 
And  all,  that  else  this  world's  inclosure  base 
Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortal  eye, 
Adorns  the  person  of  her  majesty; 
That  men,  beholding  so  great  excellence 
And  rare  perfection  in  mortality, 
Do  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence, 
As  th'  idol5  of  her  Maker's  great  magnificence. 

XLII. 

'To  her  I  homage  and  my  service  owe, 
In  number  of  the  noblest  knights  on  ground, 
Mongst  whom  on  me  she  deigned  to  bestow 
Order  of  Maidenhead,  the  most  renown'd, 
That  may  this  day  in  all  the  world  be  found. 
An  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wants  to  make, 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year  around, 
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To  which  all  knights  of  worth  and  courage  bold 
Resort,  to  hear  of  strange  adventures  to  be°told. 

XLIII. 

'There  this  old  palmer  show'd  himself  that  day, 
And  to  that  mighty  Princess  did  complain 
Of  grievous  mischiefs,  which  a  wicked  Fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelm'd  in  deadly 

pain, 

Whereof  he  crav'd  redress.     My  Soveraine, 
Whose  glory  is  in  gracious  deeds,  and  joys 
Throughout  the  world  her  mercy  to  maintain, 
Eftsoons1  devised  redress  for  such  annoys: 
Me,  all  unfit  for  so  great  purpose,  she  employs. 

XLIV. 

'  Now  hath  fair  Phebe  with  her  silver  face 
Thrice  seen  the  shadows  of  the  nether  world, 
Sith 2  last  I  left  that  honourable  place, 
In  which  her  royal  presence  is  entrold;3 
Ne  ever  shall  I  rest  in  house  nor  hold, 
Till  I  that  false  Acrasia  have  won; 
Of  whose  foul  deeds,  too  hideous  to  be  told, 
I  witness  am,  and  this  their  wretched  son 
Whose  woeful  parents  she  hath  wickedly  fordone/4 

XLV. 

*  Tell  on,  fair  sir/  said  she,  '  that  doleful  tale, 
From  which  sad  ruth5  does  seem  you  to 

restrain, 

That  we  may  pity  such  unhappy  bale,6 
And  learn  from  Pleasure's  poison  to  abstain : 
111,  by  ensample,  good  doth  often  gain/ 
Then  forward  he  his  purpose  gan  pursue, 
And  told  the  story  of  the  mortal  pain, 
Which  Mordant  and  Amavia  did  rue; 
As,  with  lamenting  eyes,  himself  did  lately  view. 
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XLVI. 

Night  was  far  spent ;  and  now  in  ocean  deep 
Orion,  flying  fast  from  hissing  Snake,1 
His  flaming  head  did  hasten  for  to  steep, 
When  of  his  piteous  tale  he  end  did  make  : 
Whilst  with  delight  of  that  he  wisely  spake 
Those  guests  beguiled  did  beguile  their  eyes 
Of  kindly  sleep,  that  did  them  overtake. 
At  last,  when  they  had  mark'd  the  changed  skies, 
They  wist  their  hour  was  spent;  then  each  to  rest 
him  hies. 


CANTO  III. 

Vain  Braggadocchio,  getting  Guy- 

on's  horse,  is  made  the  scorn 
Of  knighthood  true ;  and  is  of  fair 

Belphoabe  foul  forlorn. 

I. 

SOON  as  the  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night, 
And  Titan,  playing  on  the  eastern  streams, 
Gan  clear  the  dewy  air  with  springing  light ; 
Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vow  yplight,2 
Uprose  from  drowsy  couch,  and  him  addrest 
Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight:3 
His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast, 
And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrest.4 

ii. 

Then,  taking  conge  5  of  that  virgin  pure, 
The  bloody-handed  babe  unto  her  truth 
Did  earnestly  commit,  and  her  conjure 
In  virtuous  lore  to  train  his  tender  youth, 
And  all  that  gentle  noriture6  ensu'th;7 
And  that,  so  soon  as  riper  years  he  raught,8 
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He  might,  for  memory  of  that  day's  ruth,1 
^Be  called  Ruddymane;2  and  thereby  taught 

T  avenge  his  parents'  death  on  them  that  had  it 
wrought. 

in. 

So  forth  he  fared,  as  now  befel,  on  foot, 
Sith 3  his  good  steed  is  lately  from  him  gone; 
Patience  perforce :  helpless  what  may  it  boot 
To  fret  for  anger,  or  for  grief  to  moan'? 
His  palmer  now  shall  foot  no  more  alone. 
So  fortune  wrought,  as  under  green  wood's  side 
He  lately  heard  that  dying  lady  groan, 
He  left  his  steed  without,  and  spear  beside, 

And  rushed  in  on  foot  to  aid  her  ere  she  died. 

IV. 

The  whiles  a  losel 4  wand'ring  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  5  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  breast,  but  in  his  kestrel  kind 6 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory  he  did  find, 
To  which  his  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  7 

sprite 

Gave  him  great  aid,  and  made  him  more  inclined; 
He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Puiioin'd  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light. 

v. 

Now  gan  his  heart  all  swell  in  jollity, 
And  of  himself  great  hope  and  help  conceived, 
That  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity, 
And  with  self-loved  personage  deceived, 
He  gan  to  hope  of  men  to  be  received 
For  such,  as  he  him  thought,  or  fain  would  be : 
But  for8  in  Court  gay  portance9  he  perceived, 
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And  gallant  show  to  be  in  greatest  gree,1 
Eftsoons2  to  Court  he  cast3  t'advance  his  first 
degree. 

VI. 

And  by  the  way  he  chanced  to  espy 
One  sitting  idle  on  a  sunny  bank, 
To  whom  avanting4  in  great  bravery, 
As  peacock  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  prank,5 
He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  flank, 
And  to  him  threat'ned  his  heart-thrilling  spear : 
The  seely6  man,  seeing  him  ride  so  rank7 
And  aim  at  him,  fell  flat  to  ground  for  fear, 
And  crying,  'Mercy/  loud,  his  piteous  hands  gan 
rear. 

VII. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wondrous  proud, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair, 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  reviled  him  loud ; 
'  Vile  caytive,8  vassal  of  dread  and  despair, 
Unworthy  of  the  common  breathed  air, 
Why  livest  thou,  dead  dog,  a  longer  day, 
And  dost  not  unto  death  thyself  prepare  \ 
Die,  or  thyself  my  captive  yield  for  aye. 
Great  favour  I  thee  grant  for  answer  thus  to  stay.' 

VIII. 

'  Hold,  0  dear  lord,  hold  your  dead-doing  hand/ 
Then  loud  he  cried,  'I  am  your  humble  thrall/ 
'Ah,  wretch/  quoth  he,  '  thy  destinies  withstand 
My  wrathful  will,  and  do  for  mercy  call. 
I  give  thee  life  :  therefore  prostrated  fall, 
And  kiss  my  stirrup ;  that  thy  homage  be/ 
The  miser9  threw  himself,  as  an  offall, 
Straight  at  his  foot  in  base  humility, 
And  cleeped10  him  his  liege,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 
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IX. 


So  happy  peace  they  made  and  fair  accord. 
Eftsoons1  this  liegeman  gan  to  wax  more  bold, 
And,  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
In  his  own  kind  he  gan  himself  unfold: 
For  he  was  wily  witted,  and  grown  old 
In  cunning  sleights  and  practic  knavery. 
From  that  day  forth  he  cast2  for  to  uphold 
His  idle  humour  with  fine  flattery, 
And  blow  the  bellows  to  his  swelling  vanity. 


x. 

Trompart,3  fit  man  for  Braggadocchio 
To  serve  at  Court  in  view  of  vaunting  eye  ; 
Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluU'ring  wind  does  blow 
In  his  light  wings,  is  lifted  up  to  sky; 
The  scorn  of  knighthood  and  true  chivalry, 
To  think,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
And  noble  worth,  to  be  advanced  high; 
Such  praise  is  shame ;  but  honour,  virtue's  meed, 
Doth  bear  the  fairest  flower  in  honourable  seed. 

XI. 

So  forth  they  pass,  a  well  consorted  pair, 
Till  that  at  length  with  Archimage  they  meet: 
Who  seeing  one,  that  shone  in  armour  fair, 
On  goodly  courser  thundering  with  his  feet, 
Eftsoons4  supposed  him  a  person  meet 
Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrument : 
For  since  the  Redcross  Knight  he  erst5  did  weet6 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent, 
The  ill,  which  erst  to  him,  he  now  to  Guyon  ment.7 

XII. 

And  coming  close  to  Trompart  gan  inquere 
Of  him,  what  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be, 
That  rode  in  golden  sell8  with  single  spear,9 
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But  wanted  sword  to  wreak  his  enmity. 

'  He  is  a  great  adventurer/  said  he,         [forgone,2 

1  Enter- 

'That  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay1 

terprise. 
2  Lost. 

And  now  hath  vow'd,  till  he  avenged  be 

«  Insult. 

Of  that  despite,3  never  to  wearen  none  ; 

4  Make. 

That  spear  is  him  enough  to  doen4  a  thousand  groan/ 

XIII. 

Th'  enchanter  greatly  joyed  in  the  vaunt, 

And  weened  well  ere  long  his  will  to  win, 

8  Foes. 

And  both  his  foen5  with  equal  foil  to  daunt: 

6  Then. 

Tho6  to  him  louting7  lowly  did  begin 

7  Bending. 

To  plain  of  wrongs,  which  had  committed  bin 

By  Guy  on,  and  by  that  false  Redcross  Knight; 

'Plot 

Which  two,  through  treason  and  deceitful  gin,8 

Had  slain  Sir  Mordant  and  his  lady  bright  : 

9  Avenge. 

That  mote  him  honour  win,  to  wreak9  so  foul  despite. 

XIV. 

Therewith  all  suddenly  he  seem'd  enraged, 

And  threatened  death  with  dreadful  countenance, 

10  Pledged. 

As  if  their  lives  had  in  his  hand  been  gaged  ;  10 

And  with  stiff  force  shaking  his  mortal  lance, 

»  Know. 

To  let  him  weet11  his  doughty  valiance,       [meed, 

Thus  said  ;  '  Old  man,  great  sure  shall  be  thy 

If,  where  those  knights  for  fear  of  due  vengeance  \ 

12  Inform. 

Do  lurk,  thou  certainly  to  me  areed,12         [deed/ 

That  I  may  wreak  on  them  their  heinous  hateful 

XV. 

13  Also. 

*  Certes,  my  lord/  said  he,  '  that  shall  I  soon, 

14  Defeat, 
or  de 

And  give  you  eke13  good  help  to  their  decay,14 

struc 
tion. 

But  mote  I  wisely  you  advise  to  doon;15 

15  Act  con- 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvay18 

siderate- 

ly. 

Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day; 

16  Provide. 
17  Enter 

(For  they  be  two  the  prowest  knights  on  ground, 

prise. 

And  oft  approved  in  many  hard  assay;)17 

III. 
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And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day,  them  to  confound 


XVI. 


'Dotard/  said  he,  'let  be1  thy  deep  advise; 
Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee 

fail, 

And  that  weak  eld2  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise, 
Else  never  should  thy  judgment  be  so  frail 
To  measure  manhood  by  the  sword  or  mail. 
Is  not  enough  four  quarters  of  a  man, 
Withouten  sword  or  shield,  an  host  to  quail? 
Thou  little  wotest 3  that  this  right  hand  can  : 
Speak  they,  which  have  beheld  the  battles  which  it 
wan.' 

XVII. 

The  man  was  much  abashed  at  his  boast; 
Yet  well  he  wist  that  whoso  would  contend 
With  either  of  those  knights  on  even  coast,4 
Should  need  of  all  his  arms  him  to  defend; 
Yet  feared  least  his  boldness  should  offend : 
When  Braggadocchio  said;  'Once  I  did  swear, 
When  with  one  sword  seven  knights  I  brought  to 

end, 

Thenceforth  in  battle  never  sword  to  bear, 
But  it  were  that  which  noblest  knight  on  earth  doth 

wear/ 

XVIII. 

'  Perdy,5  Sir  knight/  said  then  th'  enchanter  blive,6 
'  That  shall  I  shortly  purchase  7  to  your  hond : 8 
For  now  the  best  and  noblest  knight  alive 
Prince  Arthur  is,  that  wonnes  9  in  Faerie  lond  ; 
He  hath  a  sword,  that  flames  like  burning  brond : 
The  same,  by  my  device,  I  undertake 
Shall  by  to-morrow  by  thy  side  be  fond/10 


1  Away 
with. 


2  Age. 


Knowest. 


Equal 
ground. 


In  truth. 

6  Present 
ly. 

7  Procure. 

8  Hand. 


Found. 
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i  What 
that  por 
tent 
meant. 


6  After 
wards. 

7  Thickets. 


Fear. 


9  Imme 
diately. 


10  Carriage. 


At  which  bold  word  that  boaster  gan  to  quake, 
And  wonder'd  in  his  mind  what  mote  that  monster 
make.1 

XIX. 

He  stay'd  not  for  more  bidding,  but  away 
Was  sudden  vanished  out  of  his  sight : 
The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display 
At  his  command,  and  reared  him  up  light 
From  off  the  earth  to  take  his  airy  flight. 
They  look'd  about,  but  nowhere  could  espy 
Tract  of  his  foot :  then  dead  through  great  affright. 
They  both  nigh  were,  and  each  bade  other  fly : 

Both  fled  at  once,  ne2  ever  back  returned  eye; 

xx. 

Till  that  they  come  unto  a  forest  green,        [fear: 
In  which  they  shroud  themselves  from  causeless  ! 
Yet  fear  them  follows  still,  where  so  they  been :  I 
Each  trembling  leaf  and  whistling  wind  they  hear  I 
As  ghastly  bug,3  does  greatly  them  aflear: 
Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfulness  to  feign.4 
At  last  they  heard  a  horn  that  shrilled  clear 
Throughout  the  wood  that  echoed  again, 

And  made  the  forest  ring,  as  5  it  would  rive  in  twain.] 

XXI. 

Eft6  through  the  thicke7  they  heard  one  rudely 
With  noise  whereof  he  from  his  lofty  steed  [rush; 
Down  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bush, 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dreed.8 
But  Trompart  stoutly  stay'd  to  taken  heed 
Of  what  might  hap.    Ef tsoone  9  there  stepped  forth! 
A  goodly  lady  *  clad  in  hunter's  weed, 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portance10  born  of  heavenly  birth.- 

*  '  Goodly  lady :'  Belphoebe  is  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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XXII. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  portrait  of  bright  angel's  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due; 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermeil  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 
And  gazers'  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 

Able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

xxm. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 
And  darted  fiery  beams  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,1  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereaved  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire 
To  kindle  oft  assay 'd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dread  majesty  and  awful  ire,          [sire. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  de- 

XXIV. 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread, 
For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.  And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  pearls  and  rubins2  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  music  seem'd  to  make. 

xxv. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 
Working  belgardes3  and  amorous  retrate;4 


Piercing. 


Rubies. 


3  Sweet 
looks. 

4  Picture. 
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And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows, 
And  every  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows : 
So  glorious  mirror  of  celestial  grace, 
And  soveraine  monument  of  mortal  vows, 
How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 
For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

XXVI. 

So  fair,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fair, 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  air, 
All  in  a  silken  camus1  lily  white, 
Purfled2  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,3 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,4  that  glister'd  bright 
Like  twinkling  stars ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemm'd'*  with  golden  fringe. 

XXVII. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed5  did  somewhat  trayne,6 
And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayld7 
In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwaine,8      [tayld10 
And  barr'd  with  golden  bends,9  which  were  en- 
With  curious  anticks,  and  full  fair  aumayld:11 
Before,  they  fastened  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jewel,  and  therein  entrayld12 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 
How  they  within  their  foldings  close  enwrapped  be: 

XXVIII. 

Like  two  fair  marble  pillars  they  were  seen, 
Which  do  the  temple  of  the  gods  support, 
Whom  all  the  people  deck  with  garlands  green, 
And  honour  in  their  festival  resort ; 
Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 

*  'Was  hemm'd :'  first  hemistich,  or  broken  verse,  in  Spenser.    A  con 
temporary  of  his  supplied  it  thus — 

'  Most  gorgeously  set  out.' 


Leopard. 


Belt. 
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She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herself  would  grace 
But  with  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  play 
Or  when  the  flying  libbard1  she  did  chase, 
She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace. 

XXIX. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  she  held, 
And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay,     [quell'c 
StufFd  with  steel-headed  darts  wherewith  she 
The  salvage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play, 
Knit  with  a  golden  baldrick2  which  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 
Her  dainty  paps;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May 
Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tied 
Through  her  thin  weed,  their  places  only  signified. 

XXX. 

Her  yellow  locks,  crisped  like  golden  wire, 

About  her  shoulders  weren 3  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire,4 

They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispread, 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattered  : 

And,  whether  art  it  were,  or  heedless  hap, 
I    As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap,' 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap. 

XXXI. 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 
Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus  green, 
Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  unwares  forlore6 
Wand'reth  alone  with  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
To  seek  her  game :  or  as  that  famous  queen  * 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy, 
The  day  that  first  of  Priam  she  was  seen, 
Did  show  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy, 
Co  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

*  'Queen:'  Penthesilea. 
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Lately. 


Danger. 


XXXII. 

Such  when  as  heartless 1  Trompart  her  did  view, 

He  was  dismayed  in  his  coward  mind, 

And  doubted  whether  he  himself  should  shew, 

Or  fly  away,  or  bide  alone  behind; 

Both  fear  and  hope  he  in  her  face  did  find : 

When  she  at  last  him  spying  thus  bespake ; 

'  Hail,  groom ;  didst  not  thou  see  a  bleeding  hind, 

Whose  right  haunch  erst 2  my  steadfast  arrow 

strake  ? 
If  thou  didst,  tell  me,  that  I  may  her  overtake/ 

XXXIII. 

Wherewith  revived,  this  answer  forth  he  threw ; 
'  0  goddess,  (for  such  I  thee  take  to  be,) 
For  neither  doth  thy  face  terrestrial  shew, 
Nor  voice  sound  mortal ;  I  avow  to  thee, 
Such  wounded  beast  as  that  I  did  not  see, 
Sith  erst 3  into  this  forest  wild  I  came. 
But  mote  thy  goodlihed  4  forgive  it  me, 
To  weet 6  which  of  the  gods  I  shall  thee  name, 
That  unto  thee  due  worship  I  may  rightly  frame/ 

XXXIV. 

To  whom  she  thus — But  ere  her  words  ensued,6   j 
Unto  the  bush  her  eye  did  sudden  glance, 
In  which  vain  Braggadocchio  was  mew'd,7 
And  saw  it  stir :  she  left  her  piercing  lance, 
And  towards  gan  a  deadly  shaft  advance, 
In  mind  to  mark  the  beast.    At  which  sad  stowre,8 
Trompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  the  mortal  chance,   < 
Out  crying ;  '  0 !  whatever  heavenly  power, 
Or  earthly  wight  thou  be,  withhold  this  deadly  hour!9 

xxxv. 

'  0 !  stay  thy  hand ;  for  yonder  is  no  game 
For  thy  fierce  arrows,  them  to  exercise; 
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But  lo!  my  lord,  my  liege,  whose  warlike  name 
Is  far  renown'd  through  many  bold  emprize ; 
And  now  in  shade  he  shrouded  yonder  lies/ 
She  stay'd :  with  that  he  crawl'd  out  of  his  nest, 
Forth  creeping  on  his  caytive 1  hands  and  thighs ; 
And  standing  stoutly  up,  his  lofty  crest         [rest. 

Did  fiercely  shake,  and  rouse  as  coming  late  from 

xxxvi. 

As  fearful  fowl,  that  long  in  secret  cave 
For  dread  of  soaring  hawk  herself  hath  hid, 
Not  caring  how,  her  silly  life  to  save, 
She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered; 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth,  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride ; 
She  gins  her  feathers  foul  disfigured 
Proudly  to  prune,2  and  set  on  every  side ; 

She  shakes  off  shame,  ne  thinks  how  erst 3  she  did 

her  hide. 

xxxvn. 

So  when  her  goodly  visage  he  beheld, 
He  gan  himself  to  vaunt:  but,  when  he  view'd 
Those  deadly  tools  which  in  her  hand  she  held, 
Soon  into  other  fits  he  was  transmew'd,4 
Till  she  to  him  her  gracious  speech  renew'd; 
'  All  hail,  Sir  knight,  and  well  may  thee  befall, 
As  all  the  like,  which  honour  have  pursued 
Through  deeds  of  arms  and  prowess  martial! 
All  virtue  merits  praise,  but  such  the  most  of  all/ 

XXXVIII. 

To  whom  he  thus;  'O  fairest  under  sky,  ^ 
True  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
That  warlike  feats  dost  highest  glorify. 
Therein  I  have  spent  all  my  youthly  days, 
And  many  battles  fought  and  many  frays 


Vile. 


2  Smooth. 
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Throughout  the  world,  whereso  they  might  be 
Endeavouring  my  dreaded  name  to  raise     [found, 
Above  the  moon,  that  Fame  may  it  resound 

In  her  eternal  trump  with  laurel  garland  erown'd. 

xxxix. 

'  But  what  art  thou,  0  lady,  which  dost  range 
In  this  wild  forest,  where  no  pleasure  is, 
And  dost  not  it  for  joyous  Court  exchange, 
Amongst  thine  equal  peers,  where  happy  bliss 
And  all  delight  does  reign  much  more  than  this? 
There  thou  mayst  love,  and  dearly  loved  be, 
And  swim  in  pleasure,  which  thou  here  dost  miss ; 
There  mayst  thou  best  be  seen,  and  best  mayst  see : 

The  wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  Court  is  fit  for  thee/ 

XL. 

'  Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate, '  quoth  she, 
'  Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 
Does  waste  his  days  in  dark  obscurity, 
And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is : 
Where  ease  abounds,  it's  eath1  to  do  amiss: 
But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behaves2  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.3 
Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind,4  [find  : 

Who  seeks  with  painful  toil,  shall  Honour  soonest 

XLI. 

'  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain; 
Ne  can  the  man,  that  moulds  in  idle  cell, 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain : 
Before  her  gate  High  God  did  Sweat  ordain, 
And  wakeful  Watches  ever  to  abide : 
But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 
To  Pleasure's  palace :  it  may  soon  be  spied, 

And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open  wide. 
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XLII. 

'In  princes'  court' — The  rest  she  would  have  said, 
But  that  the  foolish  man  (fill'd  with  delight 
Of  her  sweet  words  that  all  his  sense  dismay'd, 
And  with  her  wondrous  beauty  ravish'd  quite) 
Gan  burn  in  filthy  lust;  and,  leaping  light, 
Thought  in  his  bastard1  arms  her  to  embrace. 
With  that  she,  swerving  back,  her  javelin  bright 
Against  him  bent,  and  fiercely  did  menace : 

So  turned  her  about,  and  fled  away  apace. 

XLIII. 

Which  when  the  peasant  saw,  amazed  he  stood, 
And  grieved  at  her  flight ;  yet  durst  he  not 
Pursue  her  steps  through  wild  unknowen  wood ; 
Besides,  he  fear'd  her  wrath,  and  threaten'd  shot, 
Whiles  in  the  bush  he  lay,  not  yet  forgot: 
Ne  cared  he  greatly  for  her  presence  vain,2 
But  turning  said  to  Trompart ;  '  What  foul  blot 
Is  this  to  knight,  that  lady  should  again  [disdain!' 

Depart  to  woods  untouch'd  and  leave  so  proud 

XLIV. 

'  Perdy/  3  said  Trompart,  '  let  her  pass  at  will, 
Lest  by  her  presence  danger  mote  befal. 
For  who  can  tell  (and  sure  I  fear  it  ill) 
But  that  she  is  some  power  celestial? 
For,  whiles  she  spake,  her  great  words  did  appal 
My  feeble  courage,  and  my  heart  oppress, 
That  yet  I  quake  and  tremble  over  all/ 
'And  I/  said  Braggadocchio,  'thought  no  less, 

When  first  I  heard  her  horn  sound  with  such 
ghastliness. 

XLV. 

'  For  from  my  mother's  womb  this  grace  I  have 
Me  given  by  eternal  destiny, 
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That  earthly  thing  may  not  my  courage  brave 
Dismay  with  fear,  or  cause  one  foot  to  fly, 
But  either  hellish  fiends,  or  powers  on  high : 
Which  was  the  cause,  when  erst1  that  horn  I 

heard, 

Weening  it  had  been  thunder  in  the  sky, 
I  hid  myself  from  it,  as  one  affear'd ; 

But,  when  I  other  knew,  myself  I  boldly  rear'd. 

XLVI. 

4  But  now,  for  fear  of  worse  that  may  betide, 
Let  us  soon  hence  depart/     They  soon  agree: 
So  to  his  steed  he  got,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  unfit  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trained  been  in  chivalry. 
Which  well  that  valiant  courser  did  discern ; 
For  he  despised  to  tread  in  due  degree,        [stern, 
But  chafed  and  foam'd  with  courage  fierce  and 

And  to  be  eased  of  that  base  burden  still  did  erne.2 


CANTO  IV. 

Guyon  does  Furor  bind  in  chains, 

And  stops  Occasion : 
Delivers  Phaon,  and  therefore 

By  Strife  is  rail'd  upon. 

I. 

IN  brave  pursuit  of  honourable  deed, 
There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
Between  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence 
Seems  to  be  borne  by  native  influence ; 
As  feats  of  arms;  and  love  to  entertain: 
But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood :  some  others  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in  vain. 
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II. 

But  lie,  the  rightful  owner  of  that  steed, 
Who  well  could  manage  and  subdue  his  pride, 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed 1 
With  that  black  palmer,  his  most  trusty  guide, 
Who  suffer'd  not  his  wand'ring  feet  to  slide ; 
But  when  strong  passion,  or  weak  neshliness, 
Would  from  the  right  way  seek  to  draw  him 

wide, 

He  would,  through  temperance  and  steadfastness, 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the  strong 
suppress. 

in. 

It  fortuned,  forth  faring  on  his  way, 
He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to  see, 
Some  troublous  uproar  or  contentious  fray, 
Whereto  he  drew  in  haste  it  to  agree.2 
A  mad  man,  or  that  feigned  mad  to  be, 
Drew  by  the  hair  along  upon  the  ground 
A  handsome  stripling  with  great  cruelty, 
Whom  sore  he  beat,  and  gored  with  many  a 

wound, 

That  cheeks  with  tears,  and  sides  with  blood,  did  all 
abound. 

IT. 

And  him  behind  a  wicked  hag  did  stalk, 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disarray; 
Her  other  leg3  was  lame,  that  she  no'te*  walk, 
But  on  a  staff  her  feeble  steps  did  stay : 
Her  locks,  that  loathly  were  and  hoary^gray, 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hung  unroll'd; 
But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worn  away, 
That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold; 
And  eke «  her  face  ill-f avour'd,  full  of  wrinkles  old. 
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And,  ever  as  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk  x 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despite, 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight : 
Sometimes  she  raught2  him  stones,  wherewith  to 

smite ; 

Sometimes  her  staff,  though  it  her  one  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  go  upright; 
Ne  any  evil  means  she  did  forbear, 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  and  indignation  rear. 3 

VI. 

The  noble  Guyon,  moved  with  great  remorse, 

Approaching,  first  the  hag  did  thrust  away ; 

And  after,  adding  more  impetuous  force, 

His  mighty  hands  did  on  the  madman  lay, 

And  pluck'd  him  back ;  who,  all  on  fire  straightway, 

Against  him  turning  all  his  fell  intent, 

With  beastly  brutish  rage  gan  him  assay,4 

And  smote,  and  bit,  and  kickt,  and  scratched,  and 

rent, 
And  did  he  wist  not  what  in  his  avengement. 

VII. 

And  sure  he  was  a  man  of  mickle5  might, 
Had  he  had  governance  it  well  to  guide : 
But,  when  the  frantic  fit  inflamed  his  sprite, 
His  force  was  vain,  and  struck  more  often  wide 
Than  at  the  aimed  mark  which  he  had  eyed  : 
And  oft  himself  he  chanced  to  hurt  unwares, 
Whilst  reason,  blent6  through  passion,  nought 

descried ; 

But,  as  a  blindfold  bull,  at  random  fares,7 
And  where  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he 

hurts  nought  cares. 
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VIII. 

His  rude  assault  and  rugged  handeling 
Strange  seemed  to  the  knight,  that  aye  with  foe 
In  fair  defence  and  goodly  menaging1 
Of  arms  was  wont  to  fight;  yet  nathemoe2 
Was  he  abashed  now,  not  fighting  so; 
But,  more  enfierced  through  his  currish  play,3 
Him  sternly  gript,  and,  hauling  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  assay, 
But  overthrew  himself  unwares,  and  lower4  lay: 

IX. 

And  being  down,  the  villain  sore  did  beat 
And  bruise  with  clownish  fists  his  manly  face: 
And  eke  the  hag,  with  many  a  bitter  threat, 
Still  call'd  upon  to  kill  him  in  the  place.5 
With  whose  reproach,  and  odious  menace, 
The  Knight  emboiling  6  in  his  haughty  heart 
Knit  all  his  forces,  and  gan  soon  unbrace 
His  grasping  hold :  so  lightly  did  upstart, 

And  drew  his  deadly  weapon  to  maintain  his  part. 

x. 

Which  when  the  palmer  saw,  he  loudly  cried, 
'  Not  so,  0  Guy  on,  never  think  that  so 
That  monster  can  be  mastered  or  destroyed : 
He  is  not,  ah !  he  is  not  such  a  foe, 
As  steel  can  wound,  or  strength  can  overthrow. 
That  same  is  Furor,  cursed  cruel  wight, 
That  unto  knighthood  works  much  shame  and  woe; 
And  that  same  hag,  his  aged  mother,  hight7 

Occasion ;  the  root  of  all  wrath  and  despite. 

XI. 

'  With  her,  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame, 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenage:8 
First  her  restrain  from  her  reproachful  blame 
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And  evil  means,  with  which  she  doth  enrage 
Her  frantic  son,  and  kindles  his  courage ; 
Then,  when  she  is  withdrawn  or  strong  withstood, 
It's  eath1  his  idle  fury  to  assuage, 
And  calm  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood:2 
The  banks  are  overflown  when  stopped  is  the  flood/ 

XII. 

Therewith  Sir  Guyon  left  his  first  emprise,3 
And,  turning  to  that  woman,  fast  her  hent4 
By  the  hoar  locks  that  hung  before  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  ground  her  threw:  yet  n'ould5  she 

stent6 

Her  bitter  railing  and  foul  revilement ; 
But  still  provoked  her  son  to  wreak7  her  wrong: 
But  nathelesse  he  did  her  still  torment, 
And,  catching  hold  of  her  ungracious  tongue, 
Thereon  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  firm  and  strong. 

XIII. 

Then,  whenas  use  of  speech  was  from  her  reft, 
With  her  two  crooked  hands  she  signs  did  make, 
And  beckon'd  him ;  the  last  help  she  had  left : 
But  he  that  last  left  help  away  did  take, 
And  both  her  hands  fast  bound  unto  a  stake, 
That  she  no'te8  stir.     Then  gan  her  son  to  fly 
Full  fast  away,  and  did  her  quite  forsake : 
But  Guyon  after  him  in  haste  did  hie, 
And  soon  him  overtook  in  sad  perplexity. 

XIV. 

In  his  strong  arms  he  stiffly  him  embraced, 
Who  him  gain-striving9  nought  at  all  prevail'd; 
For  all  his  power  was  utterly  defaste,10 
And  furious  fits  at  earst11  quite  weren12  quail'd: 
Oft  he  re'nforst,13  and  oft  his  forces  fail'd, 
Yet  yield  he  would  not,  nor  his  rancour  slack. 
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Then  him  to  ground  he  cast,  and  rudely  hail'd- 
And  both  his  hands  fast  bound  behind  his  back, 

And  both  his  feet  in  fetters  to  an  iron  rack. 

xv. 

With  hundred  iron  chains  he  did  him  bind, 
And  hundred  knots,  that  did  him  sore  constrain: 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  still  did  grind 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatening  revenge  in  vain: 
His  burning  eyen,  whom  bloody  streaks  did  stain, 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparks  of  fire; 
And,  more  for  rank  despite  than  for  great  pain/ 
Shaked2  his  long  locks,  colour'd  like  copper  wire, 

And  bit  his  tawny  beard  to  show  his  raging  ire. 

XVI. 

Thus  whenas  Guyon  Furor  had  captived,3 
Turning  about  he  saw  that  wretched  squire, 
Whom  that  mad  man  of  life  nigh  late  deprived, 
Lying  on  ground,  all  soiTd  with  blood  and  mire: 
Whom  whenas  he  perceived  to  respire, 
He  gan  to  comfort,  and  his  wounds  to  dress. 
Being  at  last  recured,4  he  gan  inquire 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distress, 
And  made  that  caytive's3  thrall,  the  thrall  of 
wretchedness. 

XVII. 

With  heart  then  throbbing,  and  with  watery  eyes, 
'  Fair  sir/  *  quoth  he, '  what  man  can  shun  the  hap, 
That  hidden  lies  un wares  him  to  surprise? 
Misfortune  waits  advantage,  to  entrap 
The  man  most  wary  in  her  whelming  lap. 
So  me,  weak  wretch,  of  many  weakest  one, 
Unweeting6  and  unware  of  such  mishap, 

*  'Fair  sir:'  the  tale  that  follows  is  copied  from  the  Orlando  Furioso; 
Mid  resembles  part  of  the  plot  of  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' 
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5  No  other. 


She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

XVIII. 

'  It  was  a  faithless  squire,  that  was  the  source 
Of  all  my  sorrow  and  of  these  sad  tears, 
With  whom  from  tender  dug  of  common  nurse 
At  once  I  was  up  brought ;  and  eft,1  when  years 
More  ripe  us  reason  lent  to  choose  our  peers, 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knit ; 
In  which  we  long  time,  without  jealous  fears 
Or  faulty  thoughts,  continued  as  was  fit ; 
And,  for  my  part  I  vow,  dissembled  not  a  whit. 

XIX. 

'  It  was  my  fortune,  common  to  that  age, 

To  love  a  lady  fair  of  great  degree, 

The  which  was  born  of  noble  parentage, 

And  set  in  highest  seat  of  dignity, 

Yet  seem'd  no  less  to  love  than  loved  to  be ; 

Long  I  her  served,  and  found  her  faithful  still, 

Ne  ever  thing  could  cause  us  disagree : 

Love,  that  two  hearts  makes  one,  makes  eke  2  one 

will: 
Each  strove  to  please,  and  other's  pleasure  to  fulfil. 

xx. 

'My  friend,  hight3  Philemon,  I  did  partake4 
Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  privity ; 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake, 
And  gracious  to  that  lady,  as  to  me ; 
Ne 5  ever  wight,  that  mote  so  welcome  be 
As  he  to  her,  withouten  blot  or  blame ; 
Ne  ever  thing,  that  she  could  think  or  see, 
But  unto  him  she  would  impart  the  same : 
0  wretched  man,  that  would  abuse  so  gentle 
dame! 
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XXI. 

' At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought, 
That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won; 
Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parents  sought, 
Affiance  made,  my  happiness  begun, 
There  wanted  nought  but  few  rites  to  be  done, 
Which  marriage  make:  that  day  too  far  did  seem 
Most  joyous  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sun 
Did  show  his  face,  myself  I  did  esteem, 

that  my  falser  friend  did  no  less  joyous  deem. 

XXII. 

'  But,  ere  that  wished  day  his  beam  disclosed, 
He,  either  envying  my  toward  good,1 
Or  of  himself  to  treason  ill  disposed, 
One  day  unto  me  came  in  friendly  mood, 
And  told,  for  secret,  how  he  understood 
That  lady,  whom  I  had  to  me  assign'd, 
Had  both  distain'd  her  honourable  blood, 
And  eke  the  faith  which  she  to  me  did  bind ; 
therefore  wish'd  me  stay,  till  I  more  truth  should 
find. 

XXIII. 

'  The  gnawing  anguish,  and  sharp  jealousy, 
Which  his  sad  speech  infixed  in  my  breast, 
Rankled  so  sore,  and  fester'd  inwardly, 
That  my  engrieved  mind  could  find  no  rest, 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  out  wrest; 
And  him  besought,  by  that  same  sacred  band 
Betwixt  us  both,  to  counsel  me  the  best : 
He  then  with  solemn  oath  and  plighted  hand 
Lssured,  ere  long  the  truth  to  let  me  understand. 

XXIV. 

'  Ere  long  with  like  again  he  boorded  2  me, 
Saying,  he  now  had  boulted  all  the  flour,3 
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And  that  it  was  a  groom  of  base  degree, 
Which  of  my  love  was  partner  paramour: 
Who  used  in  a  darksome  inner  bower 
Her  oft  to  meet :  which  better  to  approve, 
He  promised  to  bring  me  at  that  hour, 
When  I  should  see  that  would  me  nearer  move,1 
And  drive  me  to  withdraw  my  blind  abused  love. 

XXV. 

'  This  graceless  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile, 
Did  court  the  handmaid  of  my  lady  dear, 
Who,  glad  t'  embosom  2  his  affection  vile, 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appear. 
One  day,  to  work  her  to  his  will  more  near, 
He  woo'd  her  thus;  "Pryene,  (so  she.  hight,)3 
What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright, 
That  it -should  not  deface  all  others'  lesser  light? 

XXVI. 

' "  But  if  she  had  her  least  help  to  thee  lent, 
T'  adorn  thy  form  according  4  thy  desart, 
Their  blazing  pride  thou  wouldest  soon  have  blent,5 
And  stain'd  their  praises  with  thy  least  good  part; 
Ne  should  fair  Claribell  with  all  her  art, 
Tho'  she  thy  lady  be,  approach  thee  near: 
For  proof  thereof,  this  evening,  as  thou  art, 
Array  thyself  in  her  most  gorgeous  gear,6 
That  I  may  more  delight  in  thy  embracement  dear/' 

XXVII. 

'  The  maiden,  proud  through  praise,  and  mad 

through  love, 

Him  heark'ned  to,  and  soon  herself  array'd ; 
The  whiles  to  me  the  treachour7  did  remove 
His  crafty  engine ;  and,  as  he  had  said, 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  corner  laid, 
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The  sad  spectator  of  my  tragedy: 
Where  left,  he  went,  and  his  own  false  part  play' 
Disguised  like  that  groom  of  base  degree, 
Whom  he  had  feign'd  th'  abuser  of  my  love'  to  be. 

XXVIII. 

'Eftsoons1  he  came  unto  th'  appointed  place, 
And  with  him  brought  Pryene,  rich  array'd,  ' 
In  Claribella's  clothes:  her  proper  face 
I  not  discerned  in  that  darksome  shade, 
But  ween'd2  it  was  my  love  with  whom  Be  play'd 
Ah  God!  what  horror  and  tormenting  grief 
My  heart,  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  and  all  assay'd! 
Me  liefer3  were  ten  thousand  deathes  prief4 
?han  wound  of  jealous  worm,  and  shame  of  such  re 
prief. 5 

XXIX. 

'  I  home  returning,  fraught  with  foul  despite, 
And  chawing6  vengeance  all  the  way  I  went, 
Soon  as  my  loathed  love  appeared  in  sight, 
With  wrathful  hand  I  slew  her  innocent; 
That  after  soon  I  dearly  did  lament; 
For,  when  the  cause  of  that  outrageous  deed, 
Demanded,  I  made  plain  and  evident, 
Her  faulty  handmaid,  which  that  bale7  did  breed 
3onfest  how  Philemon  her  wrought  to  change  her 
weed. 

xxx. 

'  Which  when  I  heard,  with  horrible  affright 
And  hellish  fury  all  enraged,  I  sought 
Upon  myself  that  vengeable  despite 
To  punish :  yet  it  better  first  I  thought 
To  wreak  my  wrath  on  him,  that  first  it  wrought : 
To  Philemon,  false  faytour8  Philemon, 
I  cast9  to  pay  that  I  so  dearly  bought: 
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Of  deadly  drugs  I  gave  him  drink  anon, 
And  washed  away  his  guilt  with  guilty  potion. 

XXXI. 

'  Thus  heaping  crime  on  crime,  and  grief  on  grief, 
To  loss  of  love  adjoining  loss  of  friend, 
I  meant  to  purge  both  with  a  third  mischief, 
And  in  my  woe's  beginner  it  to  end : 
That  was  Pryene ;  she  did  first  offend, 
She  last  should  smart :  with  which  cruel  intent, 
When  I  at  her  my  murd'rous  blade  did  bend, 
She  fled  away  with  ghastly  dreriment,1 
And  I,  pursuing  my  fell  purpose,  after  went. 

XXXII. 

'  Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforced  my  flight 
Through  woods  and  plains  so  long  I  did  her  chase 
Till  this  mad  man,  whom  your  victorious  might 
Hath  now  fast  bound,  me  met  in  middle  space : 
As  I  her,  so  he  me  pursued  apace, 
And  shortly  overtook :  I,  breathing  ire, 
Sore  chafed  at  my  stay  in  such  a  case, 
And  with  my  heat  kindled  his  cruel  fire ;   [inspire 
Which  kindled  once,  his  mother  did  more  rage 

XXXIII. 

'Betwixt  them  both  they  have  me  done2  to  die, 
Through  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  stubborn 

handeling, 

That  death  were  better  than  such  agony, 
As  grief  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring ; 
Of  which  in  me  yet  sticks  the  mortal  sting, 
That  during  life  will  never  be  appeased!' 
When  he  thus  ended  had  his  sorrowing, 
Said  Guy  on;  '  Squire,  sore  have  ye  been  diseased; 
But  all  your  hurts  may  soon  through  temperance  ba 

eased/ 
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XXXIV. 

Then  gan  the  palmer  thus;  'Most  wretched  man 
That  to  affections1  does  the  bridle  lend! 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  suff  ranee  grow  to  fearful  end: 
Whiles  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them 

contend ; 

For,  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do  grow, 
Strong  wars  they  make,  and  cruel  batt'ry  bend 
Gainst  fort  of  Eeason,  it  to  overthrow  : 
Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  this  squire  have  laid 

thus  low. 

xxxv. 

'Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  do  thus  expel: 
Wrath  is  a  fire;  and  Jealousy  a  weed; 
Grief  is  a  flood;  and  Love  a  monster  fell; 
The  fire  of  sparks,  the  weed  of  little  seed : 
The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breed : 
But  sparks,  seed,  drops,  and  filth,  do  thus 

delay;2 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seed 

outweed, 

The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away : 
So  shall  Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  die  and  decay.' 
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XXXVII. 

Thus  as  lie  spake,  lo!  far  away  they  spied 
A  varlet  running  towards  hastily, 
Whose  flying  feet  so  fast  their  way  applied, 
That  round  about  a  cloud  of  dust  did  fly, 
Which,  mingled  all  with  sweat,  did  dim  his  eye. 
He  soon  approached,  panting,  breathless,  hot, 
And  all  so  soiTd,  that  none  could  him  descry! 
His  countenance  was  bold,  and  bashed  not  [shot. 
For  Guyon's  looks,  but  scornful  eye-glance  at  him 

XXXVIII. 

Behind  his  back  he  bore  a  brazen  shield, 

On  which  was  drawen  fair,  in  colours  fit, 

A  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody  field, 

And  round  about  the  wreath  this  word  was  wrrit, 

Burnt  I  do  burn :  right  well  beseemed  it 

To  be  the  shield  of  some  redoubted  knight: 

And  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceeding  flit1 

And  deadly  sharp  he  held,  whose  heads  were  dight2 

In  poison  and  in  blood  of  malice  and  despite. 

xxxix. 

When  he  in  presence  came,  to  Guyon  first 
He  boldly  spake ;  '  Sir  Knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst,3 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee ; 
Or  bide  the  chance  at  thine  own  jeopardy/ 
The  Knight  at  his  great  boldness  wondered ; 
And,  though  he  scorn'd  his  idle  vanity, 
Yet  mildly  him  to  purpose4  answered; 

For  not  to  grow  of  nought  he  it  conjectured; 

XL. 

'  Yarlet,  this  place  most  due  to  me  I  deem, 
Yielded  by  him  that  held  it  forcibly :    [dost  seem 
But  whence  should  come  that  harm,  which  thou 
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Lot. 


Also. 


Bring  re 
proach 


Piercing. 


To  seek  Occasion,  where  so  she  be : 

For  he  is  all  disposed  to  bloody  fight, 

And  breathes  out  wrath  and  heinous  cruelty; 

Hard  is  his  hap,1  that  first  falls  in  his  jeopardy/ 

XLIV. 

'  Mad  man/  said  then  the  palmer,  '  that  does  seek 
Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife ; 
She  comes  unsought,  and  shunned  follows  eke.2 
Happy!  who  can  abstain,  when  Rancour  rife 
Kindles  Revenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife : 
Woe  never  wants,8  where  every  cause  is  caught ; 
And  rash  Occasion  makes  unquiet  life!' 
'Then  lo!  where  bound  she  sits,  whom  thou  hast 
sought/ 

Said  Guy  on;  'let  that  message  to  thy  lord  be 
brought/ 

XLV. 

That  when  the  varlet  heard  and  saw,  straightway 
He  waxed  wondrous  wroth,  and  said ;  '  Vile  knight, 
That  knights  and  knighthood  dost  with  shame 

upbray,4 

And  show'st  th'  ensample  of  thy  childish  might, 
With  silly  weak  old  woman  thus  to  fight! 
Great  glory  and  gay  spoil  sure  hast  thou  got, 
And  stoutly  proved  thy  puissance  here  in  sight! 
That  shall  Pyrochles  well  requite,  I  wot, 

And  with  thy  blood  abolish  so  reproachful  blot/ 

XLVI. 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant 5  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite : 
The  quivering  steel  his  aimed  end  well  knew, 
And  to  his  breast  itself  intended 6  right : 
But  he  was  wary,  and,  ere  it  empight7 
In  the  meant  mark,  advanced  his  shield  atween, 
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On  which  it  seizing  no  way  enter  might, 
But  back  rebounding  left  the  forkhead  keen- 
Eftsoons  >  he  fled  away,  and  might  nowhere  be'seen 


CANTO  V. 

Pyrochles  does  with  Guyon  fight, 

And  Furor's  chain  unties, 
Who  him  sore  wounds;  whiles  Atin  to 

Cymochles  for  aid  flies. 

I. 

WHOEVER  doth  to  Temperance  apply 
His  steadfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame, 
Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enemy, 
Than  stubborn  Perturbation,  to  the  same; 
To  which  right  well  the  wise  do  give  that' name; 
For  it  the  goodly  peace  of  stayed2  minds    - 
Does  overthrow,  and  troublous  war  proclaim: 
His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  finds, 
As  did  Pyrochles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds. 

n. 

After  that  varlet's  flight,  it  was  not  long 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Guyon  spied 
One  in  bright  arms  embatteiled3  full  strong, 
That,  as  the  sunny  beams  do  glance  and  glide 
Upon  the  trembling  wave,  so  shined  bright, 
And  round  about  him  threw  forth  sparkling  fire, 
That  seem'd  him  to  enflame  on  every  side : 
His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  foamed  ire,  [stire.4 
When  with  the  mastering  spur  he  did  him  roughly 


Imme 
diately. 


"Com 
posed 


3  Armed 
for 
battle. 


III. 


Approaching  nigh,  he  never  stayed  to  greet, 
Ne  chaffer5  words,  proud  courage  to  provoke, 
But  prick'd  so  fierce,  that  underneath  his  feet 


4  Provoke. 


Ex 
change. 
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Hot. 


2  As  he 
passed  by 


Saddle. 


4  Truncat 
ed. 

6  Soil. 

6  Upbraid 
ed. 

7  Disloyal. 

8  Aimed. 


Debased. 


0  Edge,  or 
rim. 


11  Target 
or  shield. 


The  smould'ring1  dust  did  round  about  him  smoke, 
Both  horse  and  man  nigh  able  for  to  choke ; 
And,  fairly  couching  his  steelheaded  spear, 
Him  first  saluted  with  a  sturdy  stroke : 
It  booted  nought  Sir  Guyon,  coming  near, 
To  think  such  hideous  puissance  on  foot  to  bear; 

IV. 

But  lightly  shunned  it ;  and,  passing  by,2 
With  his  bright  blade  did  smite  at  him  so  fell, 
That  the  sharp  steel,  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  broad  shield,  bit  not,  but  glancing  fell 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilted  sell,3 
And  from  the  head  the  body  sunder'd  quite : 
So  him  dismounted  low  he  did  compel 
On  foot  with  him  to  match  in  equal  fight; 

The  truncked4  beast  fast  bleeding  did  himfoully  dight,5 

v. 

Sore  bruised  with  the  fall  he  slow  uprose, 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  shent ;  6 
*  Disleall7  knight,  whose  coward  courage  chose 
To  wreak  itself  on  beast  all  innocent, 
And  shunn'd  the  mark  at  which  it  should  be  merit  ;8| 
Thereby  thine  arms  seem  strong,  but  manhood 

frail: 

So  hast  thou  oft  with  guile  thine  honour  blent;9 
But  little  may  such  guile  thee  now  avail, 

If  wonted  force  and  fortune  do  me  not  much  fail.' 

VI. 

With  that  he  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  strook 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 10 
Of  his  sevenfolded  shield  away  it  took, 
And,  glancing  on  his  helmet,  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein :  were  not  his  targe ll 
That  broke  the  violence  of  his  intent, 
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The  weary  soul  from  thence  it  would  discharge; 
Nathless  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent, 
That  made  him  reel,  and  to  his  breast  his  bever1  bent. 

VII. 

Exceeding  wroth  was  Guyon  at  that  blow, 
And  much  ashamed  that  stroke  of  living  arm 
Should  him  dismay,  and  make  him  stoop  so  lo\\, 
Though  otherwise  it  did  him  little  harm  : 
Tho,2  hurling  high  his  iron-braced  arm, 
He  smote  so  manly  on  his  shoulder  plate, 
That  all  his  left  side  it  did  quite  disarm ; 
Yet  there  the  steel  stay'd  not,  but  inly  bate  a 
Deep  in  his  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a  red  floodgate. 

VIII. 

Deadly  dismay'd  with  horror  of  that  dint 
Pyrochles  was,  and  grieved  eke  4  entire ; 5 
Yet  nathemore  6  did  it  his  fury  stint, 
But  added  flame  unto  his  former  fire, 
That  well-nigh  molt 7  his  heart  in  raging  ire : 
Ne  thenceforth  his  approved  skill,  to  ward, 
Or  strike,  or  hurtle  8  round  in  warlike  gyre,9 
Kemember'd  he,  ne  cared  for  his  safeguard, 
But  rudely  raged,  and  like  a  cruel  tiger  fared.10 

IX. 

He  hew'd,  and  lash'd,  and  foynd,11  and  thunder'd 
And  every  way  did  seek  into  his  life;          [blows, 
Ne  plate,  ne  mail,  could  ward  so  mighty  throwes,12 
But  yielded  passage  to  his  cruel  knife. 
But  Guyon,  in  the  heat  of  all  his  strife, 
Was  wary  wise,  and  closely  did  await 
Avantage,  whilst  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife; 
Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him 

straight,  [bait.14 

And  falsed  oft  his  blows 13  t'  elude  him  with  such 
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1  Shock. 


Trunk. 


3  Foiled. 


Quench 
ed. 


5  Put  me 
not  to 
death. 

6  Curse  on 
her  spite. 


Imme 
diately. 
8  Discre 
tion. 


X. 

Like  as  a  lion,  whose  imperial  power 
A  proud  rebellious  unicorn  defies, 
T  avoid  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stowre l 
Of  his  fierce  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applies, 
And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies, 
He  slips  aside ;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies, 
Strikes  in  the  stock,2  ne  thence  can  be  releast, 
But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  bounteous  feast. 

XI. 

With  such  fair  sleight  him  Guy  on  often  fay  I'd,3 
Till  at  the  last  all  breathless,  weary,  faint, 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd, 
And,  kindling  new  his  courage  seeming  queint,4 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop  perforce  unto  his  knee, 
And  do  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint, 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  he  did  see ; 
Such  homage  till  that  instant  never  learned  he. 

XII. 

Whom  Guyon  seeing  stoop,  pursued  fast 
The  present  offer  of  fair  victory, 
And  soon  his  dreadful  blade  about  he  cast, 
Wherewith  he  smote  his  haughty  crest  so  high, 
That  straight  on  ground  made  him  full  low  to  lie ; 
Then  on  his  breast  his  victor  foot  he  thrust : 
With  that  he  cried ;  '  Mercy,  do  me  not  die, 5 
Ne  deem  thy  force  by  fortune's  doom  unjust, 
That  hath  (maugre  her  spite6)  thus  low  me  laid 
in  dust/ 

XIII. 

Eftsoons7  his  cruel  hand  Sir  Guyon  stay'd, 
Temp'ring  the  passion  with  advizement8  slow, 
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And  mastering  might  on  enemy  dismay 'd; 
For  th'  equal  die  of  war  he  well  did  know : 
Then  to  him  said;  « Live,  and  allegiance  owe 
To  him,  that  gives  thee  life  and  liberty; 
And  henceforth  by  this  day's  ensample'trow, 
That  hasty  wrath,  and  heedless  hazardry,2 
Do  breed  repentance  late,  and  lasting  infamy/ 

XIV. 

So  up  he  let  him  rise;  who,  with  grim  look 
And  countenance  stern  upstanding,  gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain,  and  shook 
His  sandy  locks,  long  hanging  down  behind, 
Knotted  in  blood  and  dust,  for  grief  of  mind 
That  he  in  odds  of  arms  was  conquered; 
Yet  in  himself  some  comfort  he  did  find, 
That  him  so  noble  knight  had  mastered; 

Whose  bounty3  more  than  might,  yet  both,  he 
wondered. 

xv. 

Which  Guy  on  marking  said ;  'Be  nought  aggrieved 
Sir  knight,  that  thus  ye  now  subdued  are  : 
Was  never  man,  who  most  conquests  achieved, 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  war; 
Yet  shortly  gain'd,  that  loss  exceeded  far: 
Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe ; 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  alsd; 

Vain  others  overthrows  who  self  doth  overthrow. 

XVI. 

'  Fly,  0  Pyrochles,  fly  the  dreadful  war 
That  in  thyself  thy  lesser4  parts  do  move : 
Outrageous  Anger,  and  woe-working  Jar, 
Direful  Impatience,  and  heart-murd'ring  Love: 
Those,  those  thy  foes,  those  warriors,  far  remove, 


*  Learn. 
2  Rashness. 


Genero 
sity. 


Inferior. 
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Which  thee  to  endless  bale1  captived  lead. 
But,  sith2  in  might  thou  didst  my  mercy  prove, 
Of  courtesy  to  me  the  cause  aread3 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread.' 

xvn. 

'Dreadless/4  said  he,  'that  shall  I  soon  declare: 
It  was  complain'd  that  thou  hadst  done  great 

tort5 

Unto  an  aged  woman,  poor  and  bare, 
And  thralled  her  in  chains  with  strong  effdrt, 
Void  of  all  succour  and  needful  comfdrt; 
That  ill  beseems  thee,  such  as  I  thee  see, 
To  work  such  shame :  therefore  I  thee  exhort 
To  change  thy  will,  and  set  Occasion  free, 
And  to  her  captive  son  yield  his  first  liberty/ 

XVIII. 

Thereat  Sir  Guy  on  smiled ;  'And  is  that  all/ 
Said  he,  'that  thee  so  sore  displeased  hath? 
Great  mercy6  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a  thrall, 
Whose  freedom  shall  thee  turn  to  greatest 

scath!7 

Nathless  now  quench  thy  hot  emboiling  wrath : 
Lo!  there  they  be;  to  thee  I  yield  them  free/ 
Thereat  he,  wondrous  glad,  out  of  the  path 
Did  lightly  leap,  where  he  them  bound  did  see, 
And  gan  to  break  the  bands  of  their  captivity. 

XIX. 

Soon  as  Occasion  felt  herself  untied, 
Before  her  son  could  well  assoiled8  be, 
She  to  her  use9  return'd,  and  straight  defied 
Both  Guy  on  and  Pyrochles;  th'  one  (said  she) 
Because  he  won;  the  other,  because  he 
Was  won :  so  matter  did  she  make  of  nought, 
To  stir  up  strife,  and  garre10  them  disagree: 
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But,  soon  as  Furor  was  enlarged,  she  sought 
To  kindle  his  quench'd  fire,  and  thousand  causes 


wrought. 


1  By  all 
means. 


2  Frantic. 

3  Con 
fronted. 


Avenged. 


5  Dispa 
raged. 
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XXIII. 

1  Then. 

Tho1  gan  that  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong, 

That  nothing  might  sustain  his  furious  force  : 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 

Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire  without  remorse, 

And  foully  battered  his  comely  corse, 

2  Was 

That  Guy  on  much  disdeign'd2  so  loathly  sight. 

shocked. 

by. 

At  last  he  was  compelled  to  cry  perforce, 

'  Help,  0  Sir  Guy  on  !  help,  most  noble  knight, 

To  rid  a  wretched  man  from  hands  of  hellish  wight  !' 

XXIV. 

The  Knight  was  greatly  move*d  at  his  plaint, 

3  Make 

And  gan  him  dight3  to  succour  his  distress, 

ready. 

Till  that  the  palmer,  by  his  grave  restraint, 

Him  stay'd  from  yielding  pitiful  redress, 

4  Sym 

And  said;  'Dear  son,  thy  causeless  ruth4  repress, 

pathy. 

Ne  let  thy  stout  heart  melt  in  pity  vain  : 

He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wilfulness, 

And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  again, 

Deserves  to  taste  his  folly's  fruit,  repented  pain/ 

XXV. 

Guyon  obey'd  :  so  him  away  he  drew 

From  needless  trouble  of  renewing  fight 

Already  fought,  his  voyage  to  pursue. 

•  Named. 

But  rash  Pyrochles'  varlet,  Atin  hight,5 

When  late  he  saw  his  lord  in  heavy  plight, 

Under  Sir  Guyon's  puissant  stroke  to  fall, 

Him  deeming  dead,  as  then  he  seem'd  in  sight, 

6  Death. 

Fled  fast  away  to  tell  his  funeral6 

Unto  his  brother,  whom  Cymochles  men  did  call. 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might, 

Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike  praise, 

And  glorious  spoils,  purchased  in  perilous  fight  • 
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Full  many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death,  subdued  in  equal  frays; 
Whose  carcases,  for  terror  of  his  name,   ' 
Of  fowls  and  beasts  he  made  the  piteous  preys, 
And  hung  their  conquer'd  arms  for  more  defame1 
On  gallow  trees,  in  honour  of  his  dearest  dame. 

XXVII. 

His  dearest  dame  is  that  enchanteress, 
The  vile  Acrasia,2  that  with  vain  delights, 
And  idle  pleasures  in  her  Bower  of  Bliss,' 
Does  charm  her  lovers,  and  the  feeble  sprites 
Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  frail  wights; 
Whom  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights, 
Captived  eternally  in  iron  mewes  4 
And  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never  shews 


Prisons. 

an  his  face  never  shews. 

XXVIII. 


There  Atin  found  Cymochles  sojourning, 
To  serve  his  leman's  5  love :  for  he  by  kind 6 
Was  given  all  to  lust  and  loose  living, 
Whenever  his  fierce  hands  he  free  mote  find: 
And  now  he  has  pour'd  out  his  idle  mind 
In  dainty  delices  7  and  lavish  joys, 
Having  his  warlike  weapons  cast  behind, 
And  flows  in  pleasures  and  vain  pleasing  toys, 
Mingled  amongst  loose  ladies  and  lascivious  boys. 

XXIX. 

And  over  him  Art,  striving  to  compare 
With  Nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispread, 
Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  flow'ring  fair, 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 
His  prickling  arms,  entrayld 8  with  roses  red, 
Which  dainty  odours  round  about  them  threw: 
And  all  within  with  flowers  was  garnished, 


Disgrace 


2  Intem 
perance. 


3  Appear 
ances. 


Mis 
tress's. 
6  Nature. 


Delights. 


Mixed. 
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That,  when  mild  Zephyrus  amongst  them  blew, 
Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted 
colours  shew. 

xxx. 

And  fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did 

play 

Amongst  the  pumy l  stones,  and  made  a  sowne, 2 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay : 
The  weary  traveller,  wand'ring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat, 
And  then  by  it  his  weary  limbs  display, 
(Whiles  creeping  slumber  made  him  to  forget 
His  former  pain,)  and  wiped  away  his  toilsome  sweat. 

XXXI. 

And  on  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 
Was  shot  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree""" 
That  dedicated  is  t'  Olympic  Jove, 
And  to  his  son  Alcides,  whenas  he 
In  Nemusa  gain'd  goodly  victory : 
Therein  the  merry  birds  of  every  sort 
Chanted  aloud  their  cheerful  harmony, 
And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  cons6rt, 
That  quicken'd  the  dull  sprite  with  musical  comf6rt. 

XXXII. 

There  he  him  found  all  carelessly  display 'd, 
In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid, 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damsels  fresh  and  gay, 
That  round  about  him  dissolute  did  play 
Their  wanton  follies  and  light  merriment; 
Every  of  which  did  loosely  disarray 

*  'Stately  tree :'  referring  to  the  oak  dedicated  to  Jove,  and  the  poplar 
to  Hercules. 
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Her  upper  parts  of  meet  habiliments, 
And  show'd  them  naked,  deck'd  with  many  ornaments. 

XXXIII. 

And  every  of  them  strove  with  most1  delights 
Him  to  aggrate,2  and  greatest  pleasures  shew : 
Some  framed  fair  looks,  glancing  like  evening 

lights ; 

Others  sweet  words,  dropping  like  honey  dew ; 
Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 
The  sugar'd  liquor  through  his  melting  lips : 
One  boasts  her  beauty,  and  does  yield  to  view 
Her  dainty  limbs  above  her  tender  hips ; 
Another  her  outboasts,  and  all  for  trial  strips. 

XXXIV.  i 

He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weeds, 
His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep, 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds : 
Sometimes  he  falsely  feigns  himself  to  sleep, 
Whiles  through  their  lids  his  wanton  eyes  do 

peep 

To  steal  a  snatch  of  amorous  conceit, 
Whereby  close3  fire  into  his  heart  does  creep: 
So  he  them  deceives,  deceived  in  his  deceit, 

Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  voluptuous  receipt. 

xxxv. 

Atin,  arriving  there,  when  him  he  spied 
Thus  in  still  waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade, 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him  loudly  cried, 
'Cymochles ;  oh!  no,  but  Cymochles'  shade, 
In  which  that  manly  person  late  did  fade  ! 4 
What  is  become  of  great  Aerates'  son? 
Or  where  hath  he  hung  up  his  mortal  blade, 
That  hath  so  many  haughty  conquests  won? 

Is  all  his  force  forlorn,5  and  all  his  glory  done?' 
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XXXVI. 

Then,  pricking  him  with  his  sharp-pointed  dart, 
He  said;  'Up,  up,  thou  womanish  weak  knight, 
That  here  in  ladies'  lap  entombed  art, 
Unmindful  of  thy  praise  and  prowest  might, 
And  weetless1  eke  of  lately- wrought  despite; 
Whiles  sad  Pyrochles  lies  on  senseless  ground, 
And  groaneth  out  his  utmost  grudging  sprite2 
Through  many  a  stroke  and  many  a  streaming 

wound, 
Calling  thy  help  in  vain,  that  here  in  joys  art  drown'd.' 

XXXVII. 

Suddenly  out  of  his  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  question'd  more ; 3 
But  he  would  not  endure  that  woeful  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore, 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore,4 
Him  hasty  to  arise :  as  one  affright 
With  hellish  fiends,  or  Furies'  mad  uproar, 
He  then  uprose,  inflamed  with  fell  despite, 
And  called  for  his  arms ;  for  he  would  algates5  fight : 

XXXVIII. 

They  been  ybrought;  he  quickly  does  him  dight,6 
And  lightly  mounted  passeth  on  his  way; 
Ne  ladies'  loves,  ne  sweet  entreaties,  might 
Appease  his  heat,  or  hasty  passage  stay ; 
For  he  has  vow'd  to  been  avenged  that  day 
(That  day  itself  him  seemed  all  too  long) 
On  him,  that  did  Pyrochles  dear  dismay:7 
So  proudly  pricketh  on  his  courser  strong, 
And  Atin  aye  him  pricks  with  spurs  of  shame  and 
wrong. 
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CANTO  VI. 

Guyon  is  of  immodest  Mirth 
Led  into  loose  desire; 

Fights  with  Cymochles,  whiles  his  bro 
ther  burns  in  furious  fire. 


A  HARDER  lesson  to  learn  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  pain: 
For  sweetness  doth  allure  the  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes1  it  can  refrain 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  fain : 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restrain : 
Yet  Virtue  vaunts  in  both  her  victories ; 

And  Guyon  in  them  all  shows  goodly  maisteries.2 

n. 

Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  find, 
With  cruel  purpose  bent  to  wreak  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,3  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 

That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly. 

in. 

And  therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone : 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one,     [gone; 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment  : 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
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She  could  devise ;  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  jolliment. 

IV. 

Which  when  far  off  Cymochles  heard  and  saw, 

He  loudly  calFd  to  such  as  were  aboard 

The  little  bark  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 

And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford. 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 

Soon  heark'ned,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 

Turn'd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  lord 

She  in  received;  but  Atin  by  no  way 

She  would  admit,  albe 1  the  Knight  her  much  did 
pray. 

v. 

Eftsoons  2  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
More  swift  than  swallow  sheres  3  the  liquid  sky,   ] 
Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Only  she  turn'd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave, 
(Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply,4) 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 

And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely 


save. 


VI. 


And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 

New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain ; 

For  she  in  pleasant  purpose 5  did  abound, 

And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign. 

Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remain  ; 

Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  became  : 

For  all  her  words  she  drown'd  with  laughter  vain, 

o 

And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pleasance  to  a  scoffing  game. 
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Ne1  care  ne  fear  I  how  the  wind  do  blow, 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  turn : 
Ne  swelling  Neptune  ne  loud-thund'ring  Jove 
Can  change  my  cheare,2  or  make  me  ever  mourn : 

My  little  boat  can  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourne.3' 

XL 

Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toy'd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  void,4 
That  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  pair  issuing  on  the  shore 
Disburdened  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  fair  before,        [store. 

Whose  pleasance  she  him  show'd,  and  plentiful  great 

xir. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set,  like  a  little  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
No  arboret5  with  painted  blossoms  drest 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all  around. 

XIII. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  ditt.6 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  mind  to  careless  ease. 
Careless  the  man  soon  woxe,7  and  his  weak  wit 
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Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please : 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathful  purpose  fair  appease. 

XIV. 

Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fill'd  with  pleasures  vain, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  grassy  plain ; 
And  her  sweet  self  without  dread  or  disdain 
She  set  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmed 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustain, 
Where  soon  he  slumber'd  fearing  not  be  harm'd : 

The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charm'd : 

xv. 

'  Behold,  0  man,  that  toilsome  pains  dost  take, 
The  flow'rs,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant  grows, 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make, 
Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap ;  how,  no  man  knows, 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 
And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous 

shows ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care, 

Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  pains  compare. 

XVI. 

'  The  lily,  lady  of  the  nWring  field, 
The  flower-deluce,1  her  lovely  paramour, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitless  labours  yield, 
And  soon  leave  off  this  toilsome  weary  stoure  :2 
Lo!  lo,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower, 
With  silken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets, 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamoure  !3 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 
But  to  her  mother  nature  all  her  care  she  lets.4 
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XVII. 

'  Why  then  dost  thou,  0  man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke1  of  nature  soveraine, 
Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall, 
And  waste  thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pain, 
Seeking  for  danger  and  adventures  vain? 
What  boots  it  all  to  have  and  nothing  use? 
Who  shall  him  rue2  that,  swimming  in  the  main, 
Will  die  for  thirst,  and  wrater  doth  refuse? 
Refuse  such  fruitless  toil,  and  present  pleasures  chuse/ 

XVIII. 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleep, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take : 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  left,  and  did  herself  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  cleft 
The  slothful  wave  of  that  great  griesy3  lake: 
Soon  she  that  island  far  behind  her  left,      [weft.4 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  she 

XIX. 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strond  5 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought; 
Him  needed  not  long  call;  she  soon  to  hond 
Her  ferry6  brought,  where  him  she  by  ding7  fond 
With  his  sad8  guide:  himself  she  took  aboard, 
But  the  black  palmer  suffer'd  still  to  stond, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  afford9 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  per'lous  ford. 

xx. 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  guide  behind, 
Yet  being  entered  might  not  back  retire ; 
For  the  flit10  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 
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Forth  launched  quickly  as  she  did  desire, 
JSTe  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire  ' 
Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course 
Through  the  dull  billows  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force, 
Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  source 

XXI. 

And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  guise, 
Her  merry  fit  she  freshly  gan  to  reare,1 
And  did  of  joy  and  jollity  devise, 
Herself  to  cherish,  and  her  guest  to  cheer. 
The  Knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  forbear 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasance  to  partake ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,2  and  geare,3 
And  pass  the  bonds  of  modest  merrimake,4 
Her  dalliance  he  despised  and  follies  did  forsake.5 

XXII. 

Yet  she  still  followed  her  former  style, 
And  said,  and  did,  all  that  mote  him  delight, 
Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle, 
Where  sleeping  late  she  left  her  other  Knight. 
But,  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  sight, 
He  wist6  himself  amiss,7  and  angry  said; 
'Ah!  dame,  perdy8  ye  have  not  done  me  right, 
Thus  to  mislead  me,  whiles  I  you  obey'd: 
Me  little  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  stray'd/ 

XXIII. 

'Fair  sir,'  quoth  she,  'be  not  displeased  at  all; 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  command  his  way, 
Ne  wind  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  call; 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray; 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay. 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest, 
Till  season  serve  new  passage  to  assay: 
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Better  safe  port  then  be  in  seas  distrest.' 
Therewith  she  laught,  and  did  her  earnest  end  in 
jest. 

XXIV. 

But  he,  half  discontent,  mote l  natheless 
Himself  appease,  and  issued  forth  on  shore : 
The  joys  whereof  and  happy  fruitfulness, 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before,2 
And  all,  though  pleasant,  yet  she  made  much 

more. 

The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowers  did  freshly  spring, 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bore ; 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  carolling. 

XXV. 

And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 
And  strive  to  pass3  (as  she  could  well  enough) 
Their  native  music  by  her  skilful  art : 
So  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  heart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprise, 
And  drown  in  dissolute  delights  apart, 
Where  noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise, 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise : 

XXVI. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will,4 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart; 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude,  and  thewed5  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part 
That  gentle  lady  did  to  him  impart : 
But,  fairly  tempering,6  fond7  desire  subdued, 
And  ever  her  desired  to  depart. 
She  list  not  hear,  but  her  disports  pursued, 
And  ever  bade  him  stay  till  time  the  tide  renewU 
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And  now  by  this  Cymochles'  hour  was  spent, 
That  he  awoke  out  of  his  idle  dream; 
And,  shaking  off  his  drowsy  dreriment,1 
Gan  him  avize,2  how  ill  did  him  beseem 
In  slothful  sleep  his  molten  heart  to  steme,3 
And  quench  the  brand  of  his  conceived  ire.' 
Tho4  up  he  started,  stirr'd  with  shame  extreme, 
JSTe  stayed  for  his  damsel  to  inquire, 
But  marched  to  the  strand,  there  passage  to  require 

XXVIII. 

And  in  the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  met, 
Accompanied  with  Phsedria  the  fair: 
Eftsoons5  he  gan  to  rage,  and  inly  fret, 
Crying;  'Let  be  that  lady  debonaire,6 
Thou  recreant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 
To  battle,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gain. 
Lo!  lo  already  how  the  fowls  in  air 
Do  flock,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtain 
Thy  carcase  for  their  prey,  the  guerdon7  of  thy  pain/8 

XXIX. 

And  therewithal  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  impdrtune9  outrage  him  assail'd; 
Who,  soon  prepared  to  field,10  his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal  valew11  countervail'd:12 
Their  mighty  strokes  their  harberjeons13  dismail'd,14 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalls;15 
The  mortal  steel  despiteously  entayld16 
Deep  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walls, 
That  a  large  purple  stream  adown  their  giambeaux 37 
falls. 

XXX. 

Cymochles,  that  had  never  met  before 
So  puissant  foe,  with  envious  despite 
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His  proud  presumed  force  increased  more, 
Disdaining  to  be  held  so  long  in  fight. 
Sir  Guy  on,  grudging1  not  so  much  his  might 
As  those  unknightly  railings  which  he  spoke, 
With  wrathful  fire  his  courage  kindled  bright, 
Thereof  devising  shortly  to  be  wroke,2 
And  doubling  all  his  powers,  redoubled  every  stroke. 

XXXI. 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhaunst,3 
And  both  at  once  their  huge  blows  down  did 

sway: 

Cymochles'  sword  on  Guyon's  shield  yglaunst,4 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  shear'd5  away: 
But  Guyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway, 
And  bared  all  his  head  unto  the  bone ;         [stone. 
Wherewith  astonisht  still  he  stood  as  senseless 

XXXII. 

Still  as  he  stood,  fair  Phaedria,  that  beheld 
That  deadly  danger,  soon  atween  them  ran ; 
And  at  their  feet  herself  most  humbly  feld,6 
Crying  with  piteous  voice,  and  countenance  wan, 
*  Ah,  well  away!  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight,       [man, 
To  shed  your  lives  on  ground?     Woe  worth7  the 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  sprite! 

XXXIII. 

'  If  ever  love  of  lady  did  impierce 
Your  iron  breasts,  or  pity  could  find  place, 
Withhold  your  bloody  hands  from  battle  fierce; 
And,  sith 8  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space/ 
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Then. 


Since. 


XXXVII. 

She  no  less  glad  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence;  for  of  her  joy 
And  vain  delight  she  saw  he  light  did  pass,1 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy, 
Still  solemn  sad,  or  still  disdainful  coy; 
Delighting  all  in  arms  and  cruel  war, 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasures  did  annoy, 
Troubled  with  terror  and  unquiet  jar, 
That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him  far. 

XXXVIII. 

Tho  2  him  she  brought  aboard,  and  her  swift  boat 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand; 
The  which  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly  float, 
And  soon  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand, 
Where  gladsome  Guyon  sallied  forth  to  land, 
And  to  that  damsel  thanks  gave  for  reward. 
Upon  that  shore  he  spyed  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phsedria's  flitt 3  bark  over  that  perlous  shard.4 

XXXIX. 

Well  could  he  him  remember,  sith  5  of  late 
He  with  Pyrochles  sharp  debatement  made: 
Straight  gan  he  him  revile,  and  bitter  rate, 
As  shepherd's  cur,  that  in  dark  evening's  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  6  some  salvage  beastes  trade : 7 
'  Vile  miscreant/  said  he,  '  whither  dost  thou  fly 
The  shame  and  death,  which  will  thee  soon  invade  ? 
What  coward  hand  shall  do  thee  next  to  die, 
That  art  thus  foully  fled  from  famous  enemy?' 

XL. 

With  that  he  stiffly  shook  his  steelhead  dart: 
But  sober  Guyon  hearing  him  so  rail, 
Though  somewhat  moved  in  his  mighty  heart, 
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Yet  with  strong  reason  mastered  passion  frail 
And  passed  fairly  1  forth:  he,  turning  tail, 
Back  to  the  strand  retired,  and  there  still  stay'd 
Awaiting  passage,  which  him  late  did  fail; 
^  The  whiles  Cymochles  with  that  wanton  maid 
The  hasty  heat  of  his  avow'd  revenge  delay'd. 

XLI. 

Whilst  there  the  varlet  stood,  he  saw  from  far 
An  armed  knight  that  towards  him  fast  ran; 
He  ran  on  foot,  as  if  in  luckless  war 
His  fdrlorn2  steed  from  him  the  victor  wan: 
He  seemed  breathless,  heartless,  faint,  and  wan; 
And  all  his  armour  sprinkled  was  with  blood, 
And  soil'd  with  dirty  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Discern  the  hue  thereof:  he  never  stood, 
But  bent  his  hasty  course  towards  the  Idle  Flood. 

XLII. 

The  varlet  saw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiercely  leapt, 
And  deep  himself  beducked  in  the  same,- 
That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  crest  was  stept,3 
Ne  of  his  safety  seemed  care  he  kept; 
But  with  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  flashed 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 
That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  wash'd; 
Yet  still  he  beat  the  water,  and  the  billows  dash'd. 

XLIII. 

A  tin  drew  nigh  to  weet4  what  it  mote5  be; 
For  much  he  wonder'd  at  that  uncouth6  sight: 
Whom  should  he  but  his  own  dear  lord  there  see, 
His  own  dear  lord  Pyrochles  in  sad  plight, 
Beady  to  drown  himself  for  fell  despite  : 
'Harrow  now,  out  and  well  away!'7  he  cried, 
'What  dismal  day  hath  lent  this  cursed  light, 
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Quietly. 


2  Lost. 


3  Steeped. 


Learn. 
Might. 
Strange 


Cries  of 
distress. 
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1  Injured. 

2  Happen 
ed. 


8  Can  en 
able  me 
to 

breathe 
away  the 
fire. 


Truly. 


5  Bethink 
himself. 

6  Made 
thick. 

7  Clog. 


To  see  my  lord  so  deadly  damnify'd?1 

Pyrocliles,  0  Pyrocliles,  what  is  thee  betyde?'2 

XLIV. 

'I  burn,  I  burn,  I  burn,'  then  loud  he  cried, 
'0  how  I  burn  with  implacable  fire! 
Yet  nought  can  quench  mine  inly  flaming  side, 
Nor  sea  of  licqour  cold,  nor  lake  of  mire ; 
Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire.'3 
'Ah!  be  it,'  said  he,  'from  Pyrochles  far 
After  pursuing  death  once  to  require, 
Or  think,  that  ought  those  puissant  hands  may 
mar: 

Death  is  for  wretches  born  under  unhappy  star.' 

XLV. 

'  Perdy,4  then  is  it  fit  for  me/  said  he, 
'  That  am,  I  ween,  most  wretched  man  alive ; 
Burning  in  flames,  yet  no  flames  can  I  see, 
And,  dying  daily,  daily  yet  revive : 
0  Atin,  help  to  me  last  death  to  give!' 
The  varlet  at  his  plaint  was  grieved  so  sore, 
That  his  deep-wounded  heart  in  two  did  rive; 
And,  his  own  health  rememb'ring  now  no  more, 

Did  follow  that  ensample  which  he  blamed  afore. 

XLVI. 

Into  the  lake  he  leap'd  his  lord  to  aid, 
(So  love  the  dread  of  danger  doth  despise,) 
And,  of  him  catching  hold,  him  strongly  stay'd 
From  drowning ;  but  more  happy  he  than  wise 
Of  that  sea's  nature  did  him  not  avise : 5 
The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrost6  with  mud  which  did  them  foul  agrise,7 
That  every  weighty  thing  they  did  upbear, 

Ne  ought  mote  ever  sink  down  to  the  bottom 
there. 
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XLVII. 

Whiles  thus  they  struggled  in  that  idle  wave, 
And  strove  in  vain,  the  one  himself  to  drown, 
The  other  both  from  drowning  for  to  save; 
Lo !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  ancient  gown, 
Whose  hoary  locks  great  gravity  did  crown, 
Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword, 
By  fortune  came,  led  with  the  troublous  sowne:1 
Where  drenched  deep  he  found  in  that  dull  ford 

The  careful2  servant  striving  with  his  raging  lord. 

XLVIII. 

Him  Atin  spying  knew  right  well  of  yore, 
And  loudly  calTd;  'Help!  help,  0  Archimage, 
To  save  my  lord  in  wretched  plight  forlore;3 
Help  with  thy  hand,  or  with  thy  counsel  sage : 
Weak  hands,  but  counsel  is  most  strong  in  age/ 
Him  when  the  old  man  saw,  he  wonder'd  sore 
To  see  Pyrochles  there  so  rudely  rage : 
Yet  sithens4  help,  he  saw,  he  needed  more 

Than  pity,  he  in  haste  approached  to  the  shore, 

XLIX. 

And  call'd  '  Pyrochles,  what  is  this  I  see  1 
What  hellish  fury  hath  at  earst5  thee  hent?6 
Furious  ever  I  thee  knew  to  be, 
Yet  never  in  this  strange  astonishment.'7  [ment! 
'  These  flames,  these  flames/  he  cried,  '  do  me  tor- 
'  What  flames/  quoth  he,  '  when  I  thee  present  see 
In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  then  brent?'8 
'  Harrow!9  the  flames  which  me  consume/  said  he, 

c  Ne  can  be  quench'd,  within  my  secret  bowels  be. 

L. 

'  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel  fiend  of  hell, 
Furor,  oh!  Furor  hath  me  thus  bedight.10 
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And  his  hot  fire  burns  in  mine  entrails  bright, 
Kindled  through  his  infernal  brand  of  spite, 
Sith1  late  with  him  I  battle  vain  would  boast; 
That  now  I  ween  Jove's  dreaded  thunder-light2 
Does  scorch  not  half  so  sore,  nor  damned  ghost 

In  flaming  Phlegethon  does  not  so  felly  3  roast/ 

LI. 

Which  whenas  Archimago  heard,  his  grief 
He  knew  right  well,  and  him  at  once  disarmed : 
Then  searcht  his  secret  wounds,  and  made  a 

prief4 

Of  every  place  that  was  with  bruising  harm'd, 
Or  with  the  hidden  fier  inly  warm'd. 
Which  done,  he  balms  and  herbs  thereto  applied, 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charm'd ; 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualify'd,5 

And  him  restored  to  health,  that  would  have  algates 
died.6 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CLASSICAL  ALLUSIONS  IN 
THIS  VOLUME. 


Acheron — A  river  of  Epirus.  Homer 
called  it,  from  the  dead  appear 
ance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  and  the  fable  has 
been  adopted  by  all  succeeding 
poets. 

^Bolus—The  god  of  the  winds. 

^Erates — A  god  in  hell ;  husband  of 
Despight. 

j&sculapius—The  god  of  medicine. 

Alades — Hercules,  famous  for  his 
strength  and  twelve  labours. 

Alcides—A  title  of  Hercules. 

Amman  Jupiter — Ammon,  supposed 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Antonius — Mark  Antony. 

Argus — Son  of  Aristor,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes. 

Aurora — Goddess  of  the  morning. 

Avernus — A  lake  on  the  borders  of 
hell. 

Bacchus — The  god  of  wine. 
Boreas — Son  of  Astrseus  and  Eos ; 
the  north  wind. 

Cassiopeia— Mother  of  Andromeda, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made 
a  constellation. 

Centaur— A.  monster,  half-man  and 
half-horse,  subdued  by  Her 
cules. 

Cephisus — An  ancient  famous  well. 

Cerberus — A  dog,  or  monster,  with 
three  heads,  which  guarded  the 
gates  of  hell. 

Cocytus — A  river   of  Epirus,  and, 


Acheron,  called  by  poets  a  river 
of  hell. 

Cybele-An  ancient  goddess,  the  in 
ventor  of  fifes  and  drums ;  re 
presented  with  a  mural  crown 
on  her  head,  in  reference  to  the 
improved  condition  of  men  in 
agriculture,  &c.  Worshipped 
with  a  clamorous  noise  of  in 
struments. 

Cynthia — The  moon. 

Cynthus — A  mount  in  Delos,  where 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Cupid— -The  god  of  love. 

Diana— The  goddess  of  hunting  and 

chastity. 
Dryope  and  Pholoe— Goddesses  of 

the  woods. 

Erebus — An  infernal  deity,  son  of 
Chaos  and  Nox ;  also  a  river  of 
hell. 

Eurotas — A  river  near  Sparta. 

Flora — The  goddess  of  flowers. 
Furies— Goddesses  of  hell,  three  in 

number  —  Alecto,  Megaera,    and 

Tisiphone. 

Hamadryades  —  Nymphs    of     the 

wood. 

Hebrus — An  ancient  celebrated  well. 
Hecate — Diana's  name  in  hell. 
Helicon— A  famous  mountain  near 

Parnassus,  dedicated  to  Apollo 

and  the  Muses. 
Herebus—See  Erebus. 
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Jxion—The  son  of  Phlegyas,  who 
was  fastened  to  a  wheel  perpet 
ually  turning  round,  for  boast 
ing  that  he  had  lain  with  Juno. 

Jove — Son  of  Saturn,  father  of  gods 
and  men. 

Lerna  —  A  lake  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  the  Hydra  —  killed  by 
Hercules — was  bred. 

Mars — The  god  of  war. 
Morpheus — The  god  of  sleep. 

Naiades — Water  nymphs. 

Nemcea — A  town  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  Hercules  killed  a  famous 
lion,  and  where  games  were 
celebrated. 

Neptune — The  god  of  the  sea. 

Orion's  Hound — The  star  Sirius,  or 
Dog-star. 

Parnassus — A  mountain  in  Phocis, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  for  being  a  favourite  resi 
dence  of  the  Muses. 

Pegasus — A  winged  horse  belong 
ing  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Penthesilea — Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Phlegethon — A  boiling  river  of  hell. 

Phoebe  —  The  moon,  or  name  of 
Diana. 

Phoebus,  or  Apollo — The  god  of  light, 
music,  and  poetry;  often  used 
as  the  name  of  the  sun. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine  —  King  and 
queen  of  hell. 

Priam — King  of  Troy. 

Proteus  —  An    old     sea-god,   who 


changed   himself  into   various 
shapes. 
Pyrrlius — Son  of  Achilles. 

Sisyphus — Son  of  ^Eolus,  killed  by 
Theseus,  and  doomed  for  his 
perfidy  to  roll  incessantly  a 
huge  stone  up  a  mountain. 

Stremona — In  Peloponnesus,  where 
Hercules  slew  the  Hydra. 

Styx — A  river  in  hell. 

Sylvanus. — The  god  of  the  woods. 

Tantalus — King  of  Lydia,  and  son 
of  Jupiter ;  represented  by  the 
poets  as  punished  in  hell  with 
an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed 
up  to  the  chin  in  a  pool  of  water ; 
which,  however,  flows  away  on 
his  attempting  to  taste  it. 

Tartary — Tartarus. 

Tethys  and  Nereus — Sea  deities. 

Theseus — A  king  of  Athens. 

Titan— The  sun. 

Tithonus — The  god  of  the  dawn. 

Tityus — A  celebrated  giant,  son  of 
Terra. 

Typhoeus — A  giant. 

Venus — Daughter  of  Jove,  wedded 
to  Vulcan ;  goddess  of  love, 
beauty,  &c. 

Zoilus — A  sophist  and  grammarian 
of  Amphipolis,  who  made  him 
self  known  by  his  severe  criti 
cisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Homer.  The  name  of 
Zoilus  is  generally  applied  to 
austere  critics. 

Zephyrus  —  Son  of  Jilolus  and 
Aurora. 
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